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PBEFACE 


M»- LbFanu’s “■ Sfdem Manual ” is a classic, and its revision 
is a work of vaudalism. In preparing the revised 
volumes, as much as possible of the original matter is retained, but 
a plethora of new material and the exigencies of space necessitate 
ruthless condensation. Perhaps before long Mr. LePanu’s 
volumes will be reprinted. 

My thanks are due to those whose assistance is acknowledged 
in the foot-notes to the text, and especially to the District 
Officers of all departments for the unfailing courtesy of their 
oo-operation. Chapter II (History) is based on a memorandum 
specially drawn up by the late M.R Hy. Rai Bahadur V. 
Venkayya, and owes much to M.R.Ry. Rao Sahib H. Krishna 
Sastri and Professor S. Krishn^wami Wt.yyangar. Invaluable 
help has been rendered by Lieut.-0ol. R. K. Mitter (on Public 
Health), by Messrs. F. L. 0. Cowley-Brown and H. .A. Latham 
(on Forests), Messrs. J. Inglis and A. R. deChazal (on 
Irrigation), Mr. Alfred Chatterton, o.i.b (on Textiles), Mr. 
S F. Chetham (on Crime) and M.R.Ry P. 8. Abbayi Nayudu, 
M.R.Ry. Rao Sahib K. D. Subrahmanya Ayyar and others (in 
collecting ethnographic data). 

For convenience of reference a list of the principal books 
consulted is printed on page ix. 

The spelling of vernacular names presents serious diffi- 
culties, owing partly to the circumstance that the District is 
triglott, and names crop up in Tamil, Telugu, Eanarese and 
Sanskrit forms, and partly to the ineradicable carelessness, in 
this respect, of official correspondence. The language locally 
prevailing has been ordinarily preferred; thus ICdta is used in a 
Telngu tract Ejotiai in a Tamil talul;' and KoU in the Kanarese 
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country. I have adopted the forms ^ Kaom ” and ^ Pennaiyar ” 
in preference to tbe cacophonous anglicized corruptions 
Oauvery ” and and have taken the liberty of split- 

ting up some sesquipedalian place-names by hyphens into their 
component parts.* because, to English readers, a word like 
^ AMantakriahnarayiuamudram^^ is even more uncouth than 
“ Forisaintgeorge'^^ or BurtonontrenV^ In such cases the dupli- 
cate consonants are usually dropped, e.g., Palli-pattiy^’^ instead 
of P(dli^ppatti\ and the doubled dd I have transliterated as 
eh^ instead of cch^ e^eh^ chchj or chchh^ which are unnecessarily 
frightful.’- The names of those who have kindly lent a hand 
to the Sisyphean task of proof-reading are too numerous for 
insertion, yet I fear that perfect consistency in the spelling of 
South Indian proper names is humanly unattainable. 

Namakkal Taluk was transferred to Trichinopoly in 1910, 
and Tirup patter Taluk to North Arcot in 1911. Hence statis- 
tics later than 1910 cannot adequately illustrate the growth 
and progress of the Dittrict in. comparison with former years, 
and have been, for the most part, omitted. The revised volumes 
were completed early in 1918, and the task of incorporating 
changes subsequent to that date has been carried out in the 
office of the Board of Revenue. 

Vbllorb, 70i March 1916. 


P. J. RICHARDS 
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PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION. 
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TenAndO-malai — Tlrta-malai — Chittdri — Aranlittu-malai — Kottai-patti — 
Tumbal Pass — KalrAyans. IV. Talaguat Hills. — Kolli-malai — Pachai- 
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Salem District lies between North Latitude 11° 14' 46* and 12® 
Sy 80*, and between East Longitude 77° SO' 52* and 78° OS' 05*.^ 

^ These values are based on the preliminary charts of the Survey of India, 
according to the practice of the Madras Survey Department. If brought into 
accord with the Syu optical Volumes of the Survey of India, the values would 
read ''between 11® 14' 43*80" snd 12® 53' 27*3C>" in latitude, and between 77" 80* 
51*26 ' and 78" 53' 04*26" in longitude.*' 
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OHAP. [. 
General 
Pescriptioit. 

Position and 
boundarios. 


TalaVs. 


N'atiiral 
division 8> 


1. tiiilughat. 


II. Bara- 
mahAl. 


It comprises an area of 6,300 square miles, the size of Wales, less 
Anglesey and Glamorgan.^ On the north it is bounded by the 
Bangalore and £51ar Bifitricts of Mysore ; on the west it is sepa- 
rated by the Kaveri from Coimbatore ; on the south it touches the 
District of Trichinopoly ; on the east those of North and South 
Aroot. Its extreme length from north to south is 112 miles, its 
greatest breadth is 105 miles 

The District as at present constituted, contains eight Taluks; 
in the south, Salem, Omalur, Tiruchongodu, Attur ; in the north; 
Dharmapuri, tJttankarai, fCrishnagiri, HosQr. The Taluk of 
Namakkal in the south was in 1910 transferred to Trichinopoly, 
that of Tiruppattur in the north in 1911 to the newly formed 
District of North Areot. 

The present boundaries of the District are the outcome of 
political chance and administrative convonienoo. It is divided 
by Natiuro into three tracts, which have little connection with each 
other, physical, ethnic, or historical. These three divisions are 
commonly known as the Balaghat, the Baramahal, and the 
Talaghat. 

(1) The Bakghilt^ is part of the Mysore table-land, and 
resembles Mysore in its general features ; to the north and east an 
undulating plateau, studded with rooky “kopjes,” and poorly 
wooded ; to the south and -west densely jungle-clad. The average 
elevation is about 3,000' above sea level, dipping to the south-west 
towards the Kaveri. At the time of the cession of this portion of 
the District in 1799, the term Balaghat was applied to wl^t is now 
the Taluk of Hosm:. This is not strictly correct, for the Balaghat 
proper, i.e., the plateau country, extends over a large portion of 
Krishnagiri Taluk, while nearly half of Hosur Taluk is below 
Ghats.^ 

(2) The BOramahal is anoxtensivo basin, intermediate between 
tho Mysore table-land and the plains. Its general elevation is 
about 1,300' above sea level. Roughly speaking, it comprises the 
Taluks of Dharmapuri, tJttankarai, tho greater part of Krishnagiri, 
and portions of llosm. It is bounded on the north and west by 
the Mysore plateau ; on tho south and east by a second line of 


^ Inolusivo of Namakkal and Tiruppattar Taluks, the area of the District was 
7,530 square miles, i.o., 160 square miles larger than Wales with Anglesey. 

» I.O., from the iri-j unction of TirucliengOdu, Erode and NSmakkal Taluks to 
the Mysore l)order of UosBr Taluk, and from the tri- junction of HosOr and KollegAl 
Taluks with Mysore territory to the tri-j unction of AttOr, FerambalQr and 
VriddhSohalam Taluks. 

> The word BalAghat means ** the tract above the ghats **• 

* In the east, the country round yeppana-paUi!i in the west, the valleys 
adjoining tho KavOri* 
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Ghats, ^ the most oonspiouous members of which are the hill ranges 
of the Javftdis, Tirta-malai, the Ohitteris, the Shevaroys, and the 
Manukouda-malai. On the south-west this barrier is represented 
by the broken country between Pennagaram and Omaltlr, which 
is skirted on the District frontier by the Kaveri. The word 
Baramah&l is variously interpreted as Twelve Palaces ” and 
** Twelve Districts.’’ The latter is the more probable meaning, for 
by popular tradition Jagadeva Raya had twelve sons, to whom 
he assigpied twelve administrative divisions, and Colonel Miles, in 
his History of Hydur Naih, speaks of the Baramahal as the 
“ Twelve Purgunas.” The Raya’s sons may be mythical, but the 
tradition of the division of the country into twelve administrative 
charges seems correct. No two lists, however, of the twelve 
^ Mahals ” agree.^ 

(3) The Talaghat, as its name implies, is the comitry below 
the ghats, and differs little in general aspect from the adjacent 
districts of Trichinopoly, South Arcot and Coimbatore. The 
watershed between the Kavgri and the Vellar river systems 
divides the Talaghat into two portions, the eastern of which 
coincides with the taluk of AttUr, the western with Salem, Omalur 
and Tiruohengodu. Salem Taluk, with OmalQr, slopes gradually 
from a maximum elevation of al)Out 1,200' in the plains, Salem 
Town being 900' above sea level ; Atttir •Taluk is somew’^hat 
lower ; Tiruohengodu Taluk is lower than Attur, and near Erode 
is not more than 550' above sea level. 

On a glauoe at the map it will be observed that Salem Dis- 
trict is intersected by numerous ridges and valleys more or less 


1 Called hereafter the " Lower Ghati ** to disdngoish them from the Upper 
Ghats which fringe the BaUghftt platean. 

* The names of the Twelve Pnrgnnas *’ as given hj Buchanan are— 

(1) Krishnagiri. (7) Katorgarh 

(2) Jagadovagarh (JagadOvi-dnrgam). (8) Tripatnra 

• (3) Varanagarh (Virabhadra-dargam). (S) 7aniambadi. 

(4) Kavalgarh. (10) Ganganagarh. 

(5) Mahaiaigarh (Maharaja'gadai). (11) Sadarsanagarh. 

(6) Bajaugagarh. (12) Thattakallu. 

It is by no means certain that tho term Baramahal dates back to the time of 
JagadAva Klya, and if it docs, it does not follow that the above list is as old, or 
9 von that it is correct. With the vicissitudes throngh which the District passed, 
administrative divisions most have undergone changes. For instaiioo, np to 
1808, Kangandi was part of the Baramahal, while Mnllappadi in Buchanan's time 
belonged to the Nawab of Aroot. Kaya-kOta was newly inolnded in the BSramahal 
by Lord Cornwallis* Treaty of 1792. From this it wunld appear that, strictly 
speaking, the Baramahal is oonflned to the Taluks of Krishnagiri and northern 
Tirnppattar. The hiitorio Baramahal, i.e., the eastern portion of the geographi- 
cal Baramahal, has a history somewhat distinct from that of the western os 
Dharmapnrhi'CttankaTai portion. 

A-1 
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Hydboqba. 
PET. 


parallel to one another, the general trend of whioh is N.N.E. 
and S.S.W. On the other hand, the general direction of the 
main rivers is at right angles to this. The explanation of this 
phenomenon is to be sought in the geological structure of the area 
concerned. 

The surface drainage of the Mysore table-land would naturally 
take the shortest course to the sea. Hence the general direction of 
the plateau drainage through the District, as represented by the 
Pennaiyar and Pal&r and the upper roaches of tho Kav6ri, is from 
W.N.W. to E.S.E. But the direction of these “ master streams ” 
is modified, and that of their tributaries determined, by the relative 
hardness or softness of the rocks over which they flow. 

Tho Archaean rooks, which compose the greater part of the Dis- 
trict, ‘were crushed and folded in very early geological times by 
forces acting apparently in a S.E.-N. W. direction. The axes of the 
folds so formed necessarily run at right angles to this, i.e., N.E, and 
S. W. Throughout the whole of the geological time during which 
the tremendous thickness of sedimentary rocks known in England 
and elsewhere was being deposited, tho Archaean rocks of Salem 
District were subjected to continuous denudation. The amount of 
rook removed by denudation must have been vast, a thickness 
possibly of five or six miles. Denudation, as it advanced, would 
expose the edges of tho folded rook-bods, and tho general direction 
of the outcrop of bedding, or “ strike”,^ as it is technically called, 
would be the same as that of the axes of tho folds, viz., N.E, and 


^ A onrsory osamiantion oF the geological map shows that tho gono.ral direc- 
tion of stiiko from Uharniapnri, across the country north of the Shevaroys, and 
across tho TenandG*ma1ai, to the main mass of tho KalrAyans, is north -oast nnd 
south-west. Towards Tirta-malai tho strike tonds no become north and south. 
At the hills approach the Salem-Att Or valley, however, tho strike approximates 
to east-and-west, parallel to the courso of the Vasishta-nadi, and this holds good 
in tho hilly tract between Salem and Kasipuram. (In the othor hand, west of the 
Salem-NAoiakkal road the general Rtriko is almost north-and-snaih, Lo., paral- 
lel to the oonrae of the Tiru-mani-mnttar. Ill tho neighboni'hood of the Chalk 
Hillt, and of Paittftr, both dip and ttriko vary in a bewildering way. Tho 
regularity with which valleys and ridgos follow the direction of strike, in the por- 
tions of the District whioh have been surveyod, make it tolerably certain that the 
same principles will be found to hold good in the nnsorveyed area too. The 
Atttir valley may, or may not, represent tho course once taken by a main line of 
drainage ; in any case, the east-and-west trend of the Viisishta-nadi and 
SwAta-nadi, and of the Jerugn And TAn-malai hills, appears to follow tho lino 
of strike, and those exceptions only go to prove the rnle. In tho extreme south 
of tho District the rooks form a vast horso'shoe curve. This huge curve, which 
includes the whole mass of tho KoUi-ma1ai« and tho Talai-malai in NAmakkal 
Taluk, has its apex to the west, outside of the limits of the area surveyed by the 
Ooologioal Surveyors ; but the ourvo of many of tho inner (upper) beds was 
trsoed with perfect ease, demonstrating the reality of the flexure. 
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S. W. Soft rooks arc denuded more rapidly than hard rocks. Hard 
rocks stand out as ridgos, soft rooks are hollowed out to form river 
valleys. Both ridges and valleys run in a direction parallel to 
the direction of strike. Such “ strike valleys ” are well represented 
in the Passes of Kottai-patti, Maujavadi and Mallupuram, while 
the ridges of the Javadis^ Ohitteris, TenSjide-malais and Vattala- 
malais mark the outcrop of harder rocks. 

Two causes tend to modify the general principles above laid 
• down : (1) the local variations in the direction of strike, (2) the 
occurrence in some places of the extremely hard and compact rooks 
of the Gharnockite Series, which appear to have been formed either 
by the melting down of crushed rooks, or by the injection of a 
molten magma at groat depths. Owing to their groat resistance to 
denudation, these masses of oharuockite are left as hiUs, of which 
the Shevaroys are a typical example, while the surrounding 
country is worn down to a lower level. 

It would seem that the Kav3ri and the Pennaiyar are not able 
to out through the harder rocks athwart their course so rapidly as 
their tributaries erode the strike valleys through which they flow. 
The result is that, wherever one of those streams is joined by an 
importantJtributary, it abruptly changes the direction of its course 
at the point of junction, and follows for some distance the direction 
of its tributary.^ • 

The river systems are three in number : — (A) The K&v&A 
system, within ^e watershed of which lie the southern portion of 
Hostlr and Dharmapuri drained by the Sanat-kum&ra«nadi and 
the Topptir River, and the taluks of Salem, Omal^ and Tiruohen- 
godu, drained by the Sarabhanga-nadi and the Tim-mani-muttftr. 
(B) The Vollar system, comprising the Vasishta-nadi and 
Sweta-nadi of Attur Taluk, twin rivers which unite east of tho 
District boundary, forming tho Vellfir of South Arcot, which flows 
into tho sea at Porto Novo. (0) The Pennaiyar, which drains the 
northern portion of the Balaghat, and the Baramahal, the south- 
western comer of Dharmapiui excepted. The chief tributaries to 
this arc the Markanda-nadi, tho Kambaya-nallur Biver, the 
Pflmb&r and the Vaniyar. 

The Kav3ri skirts the District on the west. Pour times in its 
course along the District border it turns sharply at right angles, 
namely, at the points whore it is joined by (I) the Sanat-kumftra- 
nadi, below the celebrated falls of IlogOna-kal, (2) the EoUegdl 
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^ A charaot4}riBtic of many rivers, especially in India. Yamiliar examples of 
such change of oonrse are (1) Kistnaand Tnngabhadra, (2) Eh6neand Saone, (8) 
Missoori and M-ississippi. 
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UHAP. r. Palar, some 14^ miles below the falls, (3) the Toppar Eiver at 
Biitebs. SdlappAdi, and (4) the Bhavani Elver at Bhavani. At each turn it 
adopts the direction pursued by its tributary in preference to its own. 
The Kftveri is usually fordable, within the District limits, in March 
and early April, and again late in May and throughout J une. For 
the rest of the year it is unfordable. When in fresh the rivei rises 
10, 15 or even 20 feet. At intervals in its upper course, generally 
at points where it cuts throiigh hard rocks, it forms deep natural 
pools, locally known as vMidvm,%^ which, even in the driest, 
season, retain water to a depth of 30 or even 60 feet. The position 
of these madums is permanent, and docs not shift from year 
to year, and they oceur at points where the river course bends, 
narrows or drops, or whore it is obstructed by rocky barriers. The 
bed of the KavOri, in its course along the District border, is too 
deep and too rocky to allow of its water being used for irrigation. 

Of its tributaries (1) the Sanat- kum5.ra-nadi, otherwise called 
the Ohinnar,^ rises in the hill of DSvara-betta (3,868'j near 
Tali, in a jonai^ or sacred w'dl, said to have been constructed by 
a sage named Sanatkumara. After flowing through Tali, it takes 
an eastward course to within a mile of Ecla-mangalam, where 
its career is checked by the rook mass of Hude*durgam. Thence 
it flows south to the Pikkili Hills, whore it is again deflected, this 
time to the west. joins the Kav^ri just below the Hog6na-kaI 
Falls. 

(2) The Toppur Eiver, otherwise known as the Vfippadiyar, 
rises near Muluvi, on the Shovaroys, whence it flows north-east 
through the ravine along which the Mallftpiiram Ghat road is 
traced. In this ravine is the small village of Veppftdi, from which 
the river takes one of its names. Near Mallapuram it turns due 
west, passes ToppOr, and joins the Eaveri at Bolappadi. 

(3) The Barabhanga-nadi takes its name from a Rishi who 
is believed to have done penance at one of its sources. It is formed 
by two streams which unite at Omalur, whore they are locally 
known as the East and West Eivers. The first of these, usually 
called the Periyar, rises in Yorcaud. Shortly after leaving the 

‘ There are many Chinnars ” or " Little BiTors ” in the Dittriot. The 
nomenclatare of rivers is perplexing. An ordinary villager knows only the 
river of his own village, which he calli simply ** the Biver.” If there are two, 
he distinguishes them as ** Big Kiver ** and '^Little River.*’ To distinguish the 
river which flows through hia own village from that which flows through another 
village, be calls eanh river by the name ol the village through which it flows. 
Hence, in practice, a river tends to obunge its name whenever it passes a village 
boundaiy. Sometimes a river Is celled after the largest town or village through 
which it passes, e.g., Salem Biver or HaitOr Biver. More rarely it earns a 
descriptive title, such as White Biver or Milk Biver. 
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Yercaud lake, it plunges down the Kiliyfir falls, and then turns Chap. I 
westward, towards OmalOr. The second foodor, called variously Rivirs. 
the Patti-padi liiver, the Pariankuli River, the Kuttar, or the “ Ghat 
River ” in various parts of its oourso, rises on the western slopes of 
the Shevarayan, and flows down tho Kadaiyampatti Ghat ravine. 

After crossing the railway lino it turns south, and continues in that 
direction till it joins tho Poriyar. The comhinod stream fills several 
large tanks near Edappadi in Tiruchengodu, and joins tho Kaveri 
near Kav3ri-patti. 

(4) Tho Tiru-mani-muttar (Tamil = “ rivor of tho sacred 
pearl ”) is so called from tho fact that tho freshwater mussels, which 
abound in its lower reaches, sometimes produce pearls. It is com- 
monly called tho Salem Rivor. It is formed by two streams, which 
take their rise near the Manjavadi Pass, and unite about three miles 
above Salem. From Salem it flows due south and joins the Kilveri 
in Namakkal I’aluk. Its chief tributary is tho El nr River, which 
drains the southern slopes of tho Boda-malais and tho basin in which 
Rasipuram lies. A small stream from the Kanja-malai, called the 
Ponnar or Gold River,’’ fills the Malla-samudram Tank, and joins 
tho Salem Rivor four miles below.^ 

The country between the Kalrayans and the Kolli-malai-Pachai- 
malai range is drained by two rivers, tho VaSishta-nadi and the 
Sw6ta-nadi. Tho watershed between these two •rivers is formed 
by tho Paittur Hills. Tho word Sw§ta-nadi in Sanskrit moans 
“ White River,” and the Tamil for “ White River ” is “ Vollnr.” 

Tho term Vollar is applied to both these twin streams indifferently 
by some people, though why the term is used is not clear, for both 
rivers, when in fresh, flow with ruddier waters than any other 
river in tho District. There is a legend that Arjuna, the Pandava, 
when on a pilgrimage, came to tho spot where tho river rises, and, 
when he wished to perform puja^ he could not find water ; so he 
drove a hole in tho rook with his arrow, and the water welled up 
and formed a river. As Arjuna is called Sweta-vfthana, tho river 
was called Vellar. The Vasishta-nadi is said to derive its name 
from tho Rishi, Vasishta, who performed a ydgam^ or sacrifice, near 
Belur ; some white rock to be found north of that village is supposed 
to be the ashes of the sacrifice, and is used by Saivito worshippers 
as vibhutif for making the sacred marks upon their foreheads. 


‘ A jewel of the Goddeds in the Sha temple, Metta Street, Salem, is set with a 
pearl said to ha?e come from the Tira-mani*mnttar. It is in the shape of a grain 
of 'wheat, and six times as large. It is said that, when it was first diBcoTored) 
it was as large os the top of the little finger of a man’s left hand. A mnoh 
smaller pearl from this river is preserved as an heirloom in the famil/ of 
Mr. Bantam ChetUyar of Shevapet. 
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OHAF. 1. The Yasishta-nadi, whioh is the uorthcrn of the sister streams, 
BivsBs. and ig sometimes called the Perar, rises iu the Arantitta-malai and 
flows north for about seven miles. It then turns abruptly south, 
through the Kiri-patti valley, entering the plaius near Belur. Two 
miles below B3ltir it reeoivos the waters of the Kariya-kovil fiiver, 
whioh drains the Ealrayaus and is itself reinforced by the 
Ammdrpalaiyam River, flowing from the head of the Kottai-patti 
Pass. As it approaches the Salem-Att^ road, the Yasishta-nadi 
bends eastwards, and, close to Krishuapuram, receives anothq^ 
tributary, the Singapuram river, this time from the south. The 
main stream keeps close to, and almost iu sight of, the Ouddalore 
road, as far as Talaivasal, where it is crossed by a bridge. Just 
west of Att&r, a third tributary, known as the Mekka-palli River, 
flowing from Malli-karai, joins the main stream. The Yasishta- 
nadi fertilises some of the richest laud in the District and is crowded 
with anaikats. Its freshes rarely fail. 

The Sweta-nadi, which is the southern of the sister streams, 
receives almost the entire drainage of the Eolli-malai and Pachai- 
malai Hills. In the fertility and constancy of its freshes it 
resembles the Yasishta-nadi. It is joined by no tributaries of 
importance. 

0 , The Ponnaiyar takes its rise near NandidrSg in Mysore, whore 

FeanaiySr. it is known as the Southern Pinakini. The name is said to be 
derived from pindka^ the bow of Siva. The Tamil name is 
diflicult to account for. The forms “ Pennaiyar ” and “ Ponnaiyar ” 
are used indifferently. It is believed that, during a great drought, 
Siva bade Parvati go forth from Nandidrtig in the form of rivers, 
that the goddess obeyed and flowed in two directions, forming the 
rivers known as the Northern and the Southern Pinakini, and 
that the rivers were so named from the figure traced out by their 
courses, which faintly resembles the outline of a bow. The 
Ponnaiyar is thus a manifestation of Parvati, and so sacred aro its 
waters, that even the Ganges comes and bathes in them for five 
days every year, to cleanse itself of the sins it has washed from 
sinners. 

The Pennaiyar enters Hostir Taluk in a south-easterly direction 
at a spot three miles north-west of Bagaldr. After crossing the 
Malilr road, its waters make their way southwards iu a very 
irregular course, till the Snlagiri road is crossed. Its course is then 
more uniform to within a mile of the Baya-kota road, when it turns 
duo oast and passes to the Baramah&l, where it is joined by the four 
tributaries already named. At the points of junction with each of 
these tributaries the Pennaiyilr alters the direction of its course. 
The first two bonds, where it meets the M&rkanda-nadi and the 
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Kambaya-nalltir Bivcr, are obtnso ; tho last two, where it uuitos 
with the Panibilr and Vaniyar, are remarkably acmte. After 
erossing tho Eilramahal it quits the District through the Chengam 
gap, between Tirta-malai and the Javadis, south of Singorapet, 
and pursues its course to Ouddalore. The bod of tho Fonnaiyftr, 
till it reaches tho Baramahal, is too deep and rugged to admit of 
irrigation: In tho Baramahal it is still, when in fresh, a violent 
and rapid strcjam, but its w'aters supply tho Barur Project, and in 
^he vicinity of Kaveri-patnara it foods many spring channels vrhich 
ajO^ord abundant direct irrigation and terminate in tanks. 

Of its tributaries, (1) the Markanda-nadi, otherwise called the 
Chinnar, flows due south from thcj Mysore Plateau through the 
valleys of Tirtam and Veppana-palli and joins tho Ponnaiyar soon 
after the latter emerges on th(i low country of the Baramahal. 

(2) The Kambaya-nalltir Biver drains tho major portion of 
Dharmapuri Taluk ; by tho Pula-halli lUvor it receives tho run-off 
of tho Pikkili Hills and the country roimd Palakodn, and by tho 
Dharmapuri River that of the northcim slopes of tho Vattala-malai. 

(3) The Pambar rises on tho Javadis and Telagiris of Timp- 
pattur Taluk, and from Tiruppatt^ southwards itfollow's a course 
of remarkable straightness through tJttankarai to the Pennaiyar, 
which receives its waters shortly before quitting the District. 
En rovde it is joined by tho Bargtir River, tho Matter River and the 
Sandtir River. 

(4) The Vaniyar rises in the Shevaroys near Tcroaud. Tho 
gorge down w'hich it flows is the grandest in the District. The 
river reaches the plains at Yenkata-samudram ; thence, crossing 
the road, it passes Hartu: and joins the Pennaiyar just below its 
confluence with the P&mbCir. 

The Hills of Salem District afford perhaps its greatest charm. 
The Balflghat plateau itself is rather monotonous, the only con- 
spicuous heights being Devara-betta (3,364') where tho Sanat- 
kumora-nadi takes its rise, and tho Pagoda Hill at Hosur (3,116'). 
To tho south and east, however, tho plateau breaks into tho upper 
lino of Ghats which fringe tho Baramahal on tho north and west. 
Prom tho plateau side tho approach to Ghats is marked by a 
scattered chain of hill forts, wrhich constituted tho last lino of 
defence against an invading army from the plains. Tho chief of 
these are Sfilagiri, Tiyarana-durgam (2,930'), Anchetti-durgam, 
(3,192'), MunSsvara-konda (south of Jakkeri, 2,982'), Nilagiri 
(3,054'), the group of hills of which Hude-diirgam (3.182') and 
Batnagiri (2,805') are the best known, and lastly, near tho head 
of tho Anohetti Ghat, Mallikftrjuna-durgam (2,996') and Kundu- 
kota-konda (3,319'). 
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Tho upper line of Ghats is divided into four sections by the 
valleys of tho Sanat-kumara-nadi, the Ponnaiyar and the Mar- 
kanda-nadi. 

The broken country between the Sanat-kumAra-nadi and the 
Kaveri is eommonly called the Mslagiri Hills. Tho former river, 
in its course from near Tali to Hog§na-kal, describes a crescent the 
horns of which point west. A chord to this arc is formed by a 
massive ridge of mountains running north-east by north, and south- 
west by south, which culminates in the Guttiniyan (4,579'). I’his 
ridge determines the course of the Anc-bidda-halla, which drains 
its west flank. Between the Ano-bidda-halla and the Eaveri lie 
five valleys, each trending north and south, the third and largest 
of which opens out into the Anchetti basin, drained by the Dodda- 
halla. The Urigam basin lies to the west of the Anchetti valley, 
the basin of NAtarApalaiyam to the east. The other two valleys 
are of minor importance. 

The Anchetti Valley is formed by the conHuonce of two 
streams, one of which drains the Sfilivaram plateau and descends 
by tho Kundu-kota Ghat, and the other rises near Javulagiri and 
flows via Pani and Mariyalam. Their united waters arc reinforced 
further south by streams from the valleys of Miladikki and Tagatti, 
and by tho Ebhalla from the Mauehi plateau, forming the Dodda- 
halla Itiver, which, flows for six miles through a deep ravine, and 
discharges into the Kaveri. The Anchetti basin is closed on the 
north-east by the Mariyalam hill (3,449'), on the south by Chikka- 
bStta, (3,356'), and on tho east by tho Manchi plateau, but it gives 
easy access to Urigam via Tagatti on the west, to Biligundlu 
(870'} via Natarftpalaiyam on the south, and to PennAgaram via 
Geratti and the Ane-bidda-halla valley on tho south-east. 

The NatarapCllaiyam basin is much smaller than that of 
Anchetti. Its general level is little over 1 ,700'. It is closed in on 
the west by Chikka-betta, on the south by Chellappan-betta (3,1 45') 
aud on the east by a ridge rising to 2,900'. On the north-east, 
however, it opens towards the Geratti flat, and a good view is 
obtained of the Guttirayan. 

The Urigam basin is a flat valley, about six miles long and 
three miles wide. The village Urigam, at the head of the valley, 
is 1,960' above sea level. At Eottevur, two miles further south, 
the elevation is 1,870 . The valley is accessible from Anchetti via 
Tagatti (1 ,900'). The valley is bounded on the east by the lofty 
ridge on which lies Attinattam village (3,164') and ** Hundred- 
and-one SwAmi ” Hill. On the west is a similar ridge running 
from Pillikallu village (3,070') to Tadagane (or Tatakani, 2,910'). 
Beyond this ridge is a senes of hills and valleys, dominated by the 
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lofty peak of Ohokka-belta (3,718') the westernmost corner of the 
District. h^m. 

The Ghittirayau (4,579') is accessible without much difficulty H. Uppst 
from the village of Ayyur, where there is a good forest rest-house. 

The distance duo south is about 1 1 miles. The path runs through yan. 
some of the finest bamboo jungle in the District, skirts the western 
flank of the Betta-mugaldlam plateau, and overlooks the Auc-bidda- 
halla ravine. After passing the jungle-choked sites of several 
deserted villages, the path leads to the head of the great east-and- 
wost Tinimalavadi ravine, and omejrges from the forest at the 
village of Kodiyur, pterched on a level terrace on the north flank of 
the Guttirayan. Kodijur is inhabited by Sivachars, who still re- 
member the wholesale abandonment of the country at the time of 
the Great Famine, The innumerable rdgi pits in the vicinity of 
the village prove that its cultivation was once far more extensive 
than it is now. From Kodiyur a steady climb of some throe miles 
leads across grassy glades, alternating with dense evergreen 
forests^, to the summit of the Guttirayan. The summit is bare of 
tree growth, and carpeted with springy turf spattered with gray 
lichen-clad rocks. The view is one of the finest in the District. 

To the west is a wilderness of mountain and jungle, with hero and 
there a tiny patch of cultivation. The Kaveri can be seen winding 
its way through the maze of hills, and beyond it tov^r the Ponnilchi 
Mountains of Kollegal. To the east is a bird's eye view of the 
Morapptir amphitheatre and the plains beyond, to the south the 
vale of Pennagaram, breaking away to meet the Kaveri at 
Hogona-kal, and far beyond to the south-east is the mountain 
mass of the Shevaroys. 

The western side of the Ano-bidda-halla ravine is bounded by 
the cultivated plateau of Toiuvu-botta and Manchi. The Toluvu- 
betta plateau rises to a height of nearly 4,000'®. The general 
level of the Manchi plateau is about 3,000' ; it rises to 4,612' on the 
Ane-bidda-halla side, and tails off towards the south in a long ridge. 

The arc between the Ane-bidda-halla and the Sanat-kumara- 
nadi is bisected by a ravine running from west to east in the 
direction of Pdlakodu. This ravine, at the head of which stands 
the hamlet of Eesaraguli, forms part of the Tirumalavadi Mitta. 

North of the ravine is the plateau of Betta-mugalalam, on which 
are the Glenshaw estate and Melagiri Fort. The highest points 
in the coronet of hills that surrounds this plateau are Jenkal- 
betta (4,150') and Ijalhatti-kal (4,089'). South of the ravine is a 

^ The chief ipeoiea are TermitiaUa arjunamd Eugenia /omboiana. 

* Adkal ZfiV/, Gubi-kal 8,969', Vadar-gaddai 3,877'. 
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hugo amphitheatre of hills opening to the south, which was onco 
cultivated, hut is now (except for a few scattered hamlets) a lonely? 
jungle. In the heart of the valley is the deserted site of Morappur 
village ( 1 ,<)90' ). The west of the valley is guarded by the mountain 
mass of the Guttirayan, wdth its offshoot Kavilai-drQg or KSigal- 
malai (3,538' ) ; to the north arc Uchikal (3,904') and Erimalai 
(3,510'), and to the oast the hamlet of Kottaiyur (c. 3,000'). 

To the south-west of this Morappur valley the course of the 
Sanat-kumara-nadi is deflected westward by a remarkable ridge 
known as the Pikkili Hills. But for the obstruction offered 
by this ridge, the Sanat-kumara-nadi would flow into the 
Ponuaiyar and not into the Kavori. Between the ridge and the 
river there is now a level plateau or shelf, on which the once 
prosperous village of Pikkili, with its hamlets, is situated. The 
south of the ridge rises into three peaks, Tambirayan (3,367'), 
Kukli-malai (3,183') and Adda-malai (3,107'). 

The Ghat lino between the Sanat-kumara-nadi and the 
Pennaiyar is occupied by a wedge of chaotic mountains jutting 
southwards into the plains, of which Itaya-kota-durgain (3,239'), 
Virabhadra-durgam (3,038') and Bole-Tiinmaraya-durgam (3,389') 
are the most conspicuous members. 

The Boramahal is bounded on the north by the portions of 
the Mysore plakeau comprised in the K5lar District and Kangundi 
Zamindark Here the plateau thrusts long southward-trending 
buttresses into the plains below, intersected by narrow yalleys 
formed by the head waters of the Markanda-nadi, the Matttlr 
River and the Bargflr Biver. The Markanda-nadi valley has two 
branches, separated by a long low ridge known as the Ada-konda 
or Adara-konda. The western branch forms the 'lirtam basin, and 
the eastern branch the Voppana-palli valley. The western wall 
of the Markanda-nadi valley is formed by the mountain mass 
which rises sharply north of the Pennaiyar, and oalminates in 
Balakonda-raya-durgam (3,046'), Ankusagiri and Knndani-malal 
The Tirtam basin lies north of this, and opens on the north in the 
Pass of Bndi-kota, the old Dandu Oni or “Army Boad”, which 
gave access to the Mysore plateau in the days of Colonel Joseph 
Smith. To the west, the basin is hemmed in by the fringe of 
hills, of no great altitude, which marks the termination of the BfiJa- 
ghat portion of Berikai Palaiyam, and on the north by a long low 
ridge known as the Pal-mal-kouda, between wliich and the Adara- 
konda is another pass leading to E&ma-samudram. The east of the 
Markanda-nadi valley is bounded by a long serrated ridge which, 
starting from Malappa-kouda Hill (3,600'), the trijunction of 
Chittoor and Salem Districts with Mysore State, rises to a height 
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of 2,700', ending in a group of hills of which CToddi-kouda CHAP. l. 
(2,424'), Malakonda (2,310') and Bogguln-koiida (2,501') aro tho Hills. 
highest. 

East of this ridgo we ontor tho watershed of tho Mattfur 
Eiver, backed by tho mountain mass of Mahamja-gadai Hill d. iiruiiaraja- 
(3,383'), a landmark for many miles around. Tho village of ffi'dai. 
Maharaja-gadai lies at tho mouth of a ravine which soparatos 
this hill from the ridgo oast of Voppana-pvUi. Up this raviiio 
mn^ a path which leads to Kuppam. 

Tho Bargtir Eiver takes its rise in three valleys oast of Maha- 
raja-gadai Hill, oponiiig respectively on to tho villages of 
Pungunitti, Modugam-patti and Oppattu*vadi. They are of 
little importance, tho hills which oncirclc them rarely exceeding 
2,100' in altitude. 

Outliers of tho Mysore plateau are scattered over tho ThePara- 
Baramahal, tho chief being Oagauagiri, otherwise called Periya- Dn^gams. 
malai (3,43G'),Tatta.kkal (2,029'), Jagadovi-durgam (2,647'), NSga- 
malai, Pil-malai (North of Mallappadi 2,599'), Mallappadi Hill 
(2,364') and Krishnagiri Port Book (2,409'). 

Tho second lino of Ghats, to tho south and oast of tho Bara- III. This 
mahal, is divided into six sections by tho Passes of Toppur, 

Mallapuram, Maiijavildi, Kottai-patti and Cheugam^ Tho section 
north of tho Chengam Pass, comprising tho JavAdi Hills, has been 
transferred to tho now North Arcot District. 

(1 ) 'The country between the Kaveri and tho ToppOr Pass is l- Porumbaiai 
in general level intermediate between Pennagaram Division and 
Omalnr 'raluk. It is intersected by two valleys, that of the 
Maddala-pallam and that of tho Palar, Pambar, or Porumbaiai 
River. 

Between tho Maddala-pallam and tho Kaveri tho country rises 
to a lofty ridge, overlooking, and parallel to, tho course of tho 
KftvOri. Tho chi(3f pojiks of this ridgo are Biyanur-malai (2,788')^ 
Koppu-malai (2,627'), Kadriap|)au-malai (2,936') and Sogala-malai 
(2,168'). These eminences are distant some 3 or 4 miles from 
the Kaveri bank. In tho intervening space is a second ridgo, loss 
regular and less lofty, the highest points being Karala-malai 
(1,609') and Karungal (1,524'). 

Tho Maddala-pallam averages 1 ,000' in elevation, towards the 
north it rises to 1,200' or even 1,300', and towards tho south it 
sinks to 800'. Tho chief villages in this depression aro Sigarala- 
palli, Ajjam-patti (1,120') and Nerupptir (900'). 


^ Tho KavOri above Hog6na-kal flows straight towards Hiynnftr. malai oud it 
is at tlie very foot of this hill that the rivor is deflected at a right angle. 
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Between the Maddala-pallam and the PerumhAlai River is an 
extensive plateau of rooky undulating ground, covered with low 
jungle, tho ordinary elevation of which is from 1,400' to 1,500', 
though occasionally rising to 1,800' or 1 ,900'. This plateau is out 
in all directions by small streams, tho valleys of which lie about 
200' below tho plateau level. The highest portion of this plateau 
is round the village of Bonnakutta-halli, which itself is situated 
on a high table-land. East of this village is Bonthal-betta ( 1 ,826'), 
west is Janda-Karunkal (1,633'), and south-west Gharadi-^tta 
(l,98r). The Perumbalai valley runs from Indtr in a south- 
westerly direction to join tho Topp'Sr River. The bed of the 
Pambar is low, relatively to tho surrounding hills. The levels are 
Raskol-patti 1,070', Ranihalli 1,030', Perumbalai 970'. On 
nearing the latter village the valley opens out. Between the 
Pambar and the Toppur Ohat Road is a platoau, ranging in 
elevation from 1,400', the general level, to 1,600', and sometimes 
even 1 ,600'. Towards the south, this plateau falls away to the 
Topptlr River, tho level of which at Toppur is little more than 
1,100' above sea level. South of the river are outliers of this 
plateau in tho Guudakal ridge (1,502'), tho Eamaswami-malai 
(1,094') and the ElattOr Reserve (1,539'). 

(2) Thebllills between tho Toppftr Pass and tho Mallapuram 
Ghat are intersected by the ToppQr River. Tho southern portion 
rises to a height of 3,164' in the Mannkonda-malai, round tho 
western base of which the Ghat Road curves. The hills eastward 
of the Manukonda-malai do not exceed 2,400' K North of the 
Toppfff River tho ground rises rapidly ^ (save for the Roddi-halli 
gap, which gives access from Laligam to Mallapuram) towards the 
Vattala-malai, an abrupt narrow ridge 1 1 miles in length, culmi- 
nating in tho conspicuous Mukkanur Peak (4,201') which over- 
hangs the Morapp6r-Dharmapuri Railway. On tho summit of the 
Vattala-malai there are several hamlets. 

(3) Through the Mall&puram Ghat runs the Madras-Calicut 
Railway; tho highest point in tho line being 1,508' above sea 
level. Through tho Manjav&di Pass runs tho Trunk Road from 
Madras to Salem. The highest point in tho road is 1,800' above 
sea level. 

Between the Mallapuram Ghat and the Manjavadi Pass are 
tbo Shevaroy Hills, the noblest mountain mass in the District. 


^ In LOkar Betorve, Bolo-maJai (2,262'), Pamala-malai (2,251*) and Boda- 
molai (2,391'). 

* Close to Toppar are Tamarai-malal (2,e2O0i Gundal-Gnddai (2,860'}, Ethn- 
(8,640') and Kuoha-karada (8,808')« 
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The greatest length of the Hills is 17 miles, the greatest width 
is 12. They cover about 100 square miles. The southern slopes 
rise abruptly from the plains to a height of from 4,000' to 4,800' 
above sea level, except for the spur on which the villages of QondOr 
and Tappa-kadu are situated and up which the Old Ghat ascends. 
This abruptness determines the watershed, and most of the drain- 
age of the Hills flows towards the north. Hence the northern 
slopes of the Shevaroys, like those of the Kolli-malais, are broken 
with deep ravines. 

The range is severed into two portions by the Vaniyar valley, 
which rises in the south near Sengadu, and flows in a north- 
easterly direction, almost exactly parallel to the Maujavadi Pass. 

The two sections into which the plateau is thus divided are 
dissimilar. That to tho cast is out into ridges and ravines running 
in the same direction as the Vaniyar, that to tho west is compara- 
tively massive and attains a loftier elevation. 

Tho eastern section compi’isoa the mountain mass on which lies 
Talaisolai and tho Mara- man galam plateau. Between the two is 
tho saddle on which tho village of Kottan-chSdu is situated. 

Tho western section of tho Shevaroys is divided into two 
portions at Taylor’s Saddle, which marks the watershed between 
the Vaniyar and the Kadaiyam-patti Eiver, a stream which flows 
west -north-west, at right angles to the Vaniyar, and whose valley . 
gives access to Kadaiyam-patti Railway Station by the Atttir Ghat. 

The southern half of tho western section is the irregular 
plateau on which Yercaud is situated. Yercaud itself is cut off 
from a view of tho plains by a circlet of hills, varying in height 
from 4,500' to 4,800' \ This plateau terminates to the north in 
Duff’s Hill (5,231'), otherwise known as Sanyasi-malai. West of 
this, a massive buttress juts out from the hill, forming a plateau of 
from 2,800' to 2,900' above sea level, on which is situated the 
Malaiyali villages of Zondayantir and Sonappadi. 

The northern half of the western section consists of a central 
backbone, of high peaks with a plateau on either side, that of 
NAgalOr to the west, and that of the Green Hills to the east. 
The central ridge follows a line drawn from Duff’s Hill parallel 
to the Vaniyar valley, and includes the Shovarayan (5,342'), 
Blanfl.ll (5,410'), Balamadies (5,370') and Cauvery Peak (5,086'). 
At Gauvery Peak the ridge forks, the left branch running due 
north to Pulivarai (4,567') and the right branch following the 
Vaniyar valley. 

^ Lady’i Beat .. 4,618'. Pagoda Point ... 4,607'. 

FiioWe Hin .. 4,828'. The Twine Peak ... 4,866'. 

OhnToh nill ... 4,818'. Prospect Point ... 4,759'. 
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The Nagalflr plateau is for the most part under 4,000' in height. 
It overlooks the Veppftdi valley (also parallel to the Vaniyfiir 
valley), up the eastern side of which climbs the trace of the 
abandoned Mallapuram GHiat. West of the VSppadi valley is 
the YSrimalai ridge (3,200'), and beyond this anotW valley and 
another ridge, all trending in the same direction. 

The Green Hills plateau overlooks the Vaniyftr valley, towards 
which it presents some bold eliffs, the most striking being 
Hawthorne (4,899') and Honey Hooks (4,533'). Opposite* the 
latter, the Vaniyar flows at a level of 2,490', though only a mile 
distant. 

The Kavara-malai is an irregular group of hills, 9 miles 
long by 3 miles broad, lying between Mallapuram and Tenkarai- 
kottai, and separated from the Shevaroys, of which it forms 
an outlier, by the Bairanattam valley. There are more than 
half a dozen separate peaks exceeding 2,500' in height, the highest 
being Kavara-malai itself, 2,994'. 

South-west of the Shevaroys is another outlier, the Nagara- 
malai, a small group of hills very bare of vegetation, and ooveriug 
Boiuo two square miles of country. The highest point is towards 
the west (2,030'). 

TeniludS-malai ^ is a term somewhat loosely applied to the hills 
between the Manjavadi Pass and the Kottai-patti-Tumbal valley. 
The total length of these hills, measured from north-east to 
south- 80 uth-w(i 8 t, is over 30 miles, the greatest width is about 
12 miles. This area may be divided into three natural divi- 
sions : {a) to the north, the Tirta-malai Hills ; (6) central, the 
Chitteri plateau, and (c) the Aranuttu-raalais to the south. 

(«) The Tirta-raalai Hills of tJttankarai Taluk are divided 
from the Chitteri plateau in the latitude of K6ttai-patti by the 
east-and-west valleys of Kambutukki and Velimadurai, and 
rise to a height of 3,220' in Tirta-malai Hill, which lies almost on 
the banks of Pennaiyar. The Tirta-malai ridge is drained on the 
east by the K5ttai-patti valley, on the west by the Vftniyar. 
On the north it is cut off from the Javadis by the Pennaiyfti* 
and the Chengam l^ass^ Except Tirta-malai itself, the peaks 
of this ridge rarely rise above 2,500'. 

North of Tirta-malai are two groups of low outliers, covered 
by the Ptvam-patti Forest Eeservo and its Extension. The 
northern of those attains a height of 1,994,' and is in the form . 

^ The chief Guru for all the Malaiyalis resideB at Chitteri and is called 
TenAnde Kavundan. 

» Pernmal-malai, north-weat of Singarapet, ia 2,273' ; Singarapet itaelf ia 

Ahnnt 1.100'. 
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of a ridge ranning exactly parallel to the V&niySx. This ridge 
affords ao interesting object lesson in the effect of hard rook on 
the course of rivers. After crossing the railway, the Pennaiy&r 
flows due east ; within two miles of its junction with the FambOr 
it inclines to the north-east ; at its junction with the Pambfir 
it makes an acute bund and follows the direction of the Pd.mb&r 
almost due south, pointing to the southern end of the Povam-patti 
ridge ; at its junction witii the Yaniyar it bends abruptly to the 
i)orth-east again, following the direction of the Yaniyar and running 
parallel with the ridge, which is clearly the cause of the deflection* 
A similar deflection occurs further east, where the Pennaiyar meets 
the stream that flows from the Kottai-patti valley. 

(b) The Ghitteri plateau is a tangled mass of highland and 
ravine, which it would be tedious to describe in detail. On the 
west, where it overhangs Palli-patti, it rises into lofty peaks, 
the western slopes of which are very abrupt. Most of these peaks 
are neariir 4,000' than 3,000' in height, one due north of the little 
village of Tougaluttu rises to 3,957' and 2 miles south-west of this 
is Sami-malai (3,993'). The plateau is scattered with numbers of 
small Malaiyali villages, tho chief of which, Chitt5ri, is over 3,000' 
above sea level. To the east the slopes are gentle and the elevation 
less, often not more than 2,000'. The villages vary in altitude 
between 2,500' and 3,000'. The general course of ridges and 
valleys is, as elsewhere, north-east and south-west. The southern 
slopes of this plateau rise to well over 3,000' where it adjoins 
Noyya-malai in Sokkadi-patti Mitta (Koppu-malai, 3,131'). 
Neyya-malai is bounded on the west by the feeders of the Vasishta- 
nadi, on the east it overhangs Tumbal. 

(c) Aranuttu-malai or “ Siva’s Spring Hill,” is a term 
applied to tho hills in Salem Taluk immediately east of the 
Manjavadi Pass. lu them the Yasishta-nadi takes its rise. The 
eastern side of the Manjavildi Pass is bounded by a sharply 
defined ridge, with steep slopes, rising to nearly 4,000'. About 
a mile and a half east of this, and parallel to it, runs another 
ridge, exactly similar in appearance and general configuration. 
Between the two runs a straight valley, which is quite one of 
the most beautiful in the District. Down this valley flows the 
Vasishta-nadi in a direction north-north-east for nearly 7 
miles. Then it suddenly takes an acute bend, and flows duo 
south, down the Kiri-patti valley towards Bolur. In the angle so 
formed is a large block of lofty mountains rising to 3,822', on 
which lies tho small village of Pil&ppadi (over 3,000'). 

The Kottai-patti valley lies tetvreen the Tirta-malai ridge and 
the KaliByans of Kalla-kurchi Taluk, Eouth Arcot. It is reached 
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CHAP. I. from Tirta-malai by a road which passes through tho TUrta-malai 
Hiua. Reserve, and runs as far south as Edttai-patti* The northern part 
llirEowER 0^ valley is about 4 miles wide. South of the village of Baira* 
Ghati. nftyakkam-patti the valley branches in two, tho westward branch 
forming the Eambutfikki valley, which severs the Tirta-malai 
ridge from the Ghittdri plateau, and the eastern branch continuing 
through to Eottai-patti. South of Kottai-patti this valley branches 
again, tho eastward branch running into the Ealrayans at Avalmr, 
and tho main valley continuing to Ohittilingi. Beyond ChittiUngi 
there is a third fork, the minor valley running westward into thb 
Chitteri plateau at Tadam-patti. The main valley continues via 
Volanur, Ammapalaiyam and Mamanji to I'umbal, and thence to 
Bolmr. Tho Pass is practicable with difficulty for double bullock 
carts. Tho watershed is crossed between Velanur and Amma- 
palaiyam, the highest point being 1 ,486' above sea level. The 
distances from Eottai-patti (1,135') are ; Volanur, 12 miles; Amma- 
palaiyam (1,344'), 17 miles; Mamanji, 21 miles; Tiimbal, 23 
miles ; Beto, 31 miles ; Valappadi, 36 miles. 

6. The Kalra- The Ealrayans of Attlir Taluk measure 1 6 miles from north 
to south, and present to tho Vollar valley a continuous front of 23 
miles from oast to west. For half tho latter distance, however, 
only the southern slopes are in Salem District, tho main body 
of the plateau behind them being the Jadaya-Eavundan-Nad 
of South Arcot, The same remark applies to tho unbroken wall 
of 1 1 miles which overlooks tho Kottai-patti valley on the east, 
and forms the western boundary of tho Ariya-Kavundan-Nad ; tho 
slopes only are in Salem District. Even then, however, the Atttir 
Ealrayans cover more superficial area than any other block of 
hills in the District, excepting only tho doab of the Kaveri and 
Sanat-kumara-nadi in Hos^. 

Tho Attur Ealrftyans are divided in two by tho valley running 
eastward from Tumbal to Papi-Nayakkam-patti. Tho northern 
portion is called tho Ghinna Ealrayans, tho southern portion the 
Poriya Ealrayans. 

{a) The Ghinna Ealrayans form a plateau about 2,700' in 
height, tho surface of which is much bi'okcn by mountains and 
ravines. On tho north and east this plateau is continuous with 
tho Ariya-Eavundan and Eurumba-Kavundan Nads of the 
Ealla-kurohi Ealrayans. To the west it overhangs the Edttai- 
patti -Tumbal valley. 

(6) The Periya Kalrayans form a similar plateau, which is 
out in two by a lofty ridge. Tho north-west portion is called Mdl- 
Nad, the south-east portion Eil-Nad. Both those platforms are 
oontiuuous with tho South Arcot Ealrayans, 
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(i) Tho Mel-Nad averages also about 2,700' in height. Its 
chief village is Kovil-Pudar. It is uiost easily aooessible from the 
north, where tho slopes towards the Tnmbal valley are compara- 
tively gentle. Towards the south-west tho ground rises rapidly to 
tho small plateau of Perandtir (3,200') which is joined by a very 
narrow saddle (2,600') to the block of hills on which the Mannur 
Reserve is situated. 'Ihe Mannur ridge rises to nearly 3,475' in 
MannBrmalai. South - west of this again is aiio thcr ridge, rising to 
2,556', and joined to tho Mannur ridge by a similar narrow saddle* 
• Tho Kil-Nad presents a bold front to tho south. The 

loftiest part of the whole range overhangs tho town of AttOr. The 
loftiest peaks are Avvaiyar-malai (4,124')*, Scngal-malai, 2 miles 
to tho north-east (4,124'), Kovil-malai, | mile from this (4,256'), 
Nagalur-malai and Kallur-malai (4,229'). Tho chief village of 
this portion of tho plateau is Nogalur. Tho most popular route 
from AttOr lies via tho smell Government village of Kil-Avarai. 

Tho southern slopes of tho Jadaya-Kavundan-Nad of South 
Arcot decline in height from 3,395' on tho west, to 1,190' on the 
extreme oast of the District, tho average height being well over 
2 , 000 '. 

The Hills of tho 'ralaghfit inoliido (A) the Kolli-malai Group, 
with which are associated tho Pachai-malais in tho west and tho 
Boda-malais, Jorugu-malais and Ton-malais onttho oast, and (B) 
a few isolated hills and ridges scattered over tho four southern 
taluks. 

(A) Tho Kolli-malais, which lie partly in 'rriohiuopoly District, 
are separated from tho Pachai-malais by tho Turaiyur valley and 
the pass loading thonoo to Taramam-patti, and from the Boda- 
malais by tho Ayil-patti Ghat. They form a fine hill mass, 
measuring some 18 miles from north to south by 12 miles from 
east to west, and situated half in Namakkal and half in Attur. On 
tho south, oast and west they rise abruptly from the plains to a 
height of about 4,000'. Tho northern slopes are broken by 
ravines running en ^chehn in a north-oast-by-oast direction, tho 
chief of which are (1) Varagur-kombai, (2) Mulai-kuriohi, (3) 
Poriya-kombai and (4) Vala-kombai. Tho Namakkal portion of 
tho hills comprises a high level plateau made up of basin-shaped 
depressions covered with terraced cultivation, and resembling vast 
verdure-clad amphitheatres. The Attur Kolli-malais are rather 
difPerent in structure. To the south-west is tho massive and lofty 


^ Apparently this namo Goinmeiuorfttos the famous Tamil pootoss Avvaiyar 
(seo Vol. II, p. 249). 
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dome of Bayil-Nftd, from which the valleys already referred to 
appear to radiate. The paths which cross the heads of these ravines 
command splendid views of the plains and of the hills (Shevaroys^ 
TenAnd3-ma1ai and EalrAyans) that bound them to the north. 
The edge of the plateau to the west towers above the plains to a 
height of over 4,000' above sea level. The north-west heights are 
about 400' lower. The ridges which separate the northern valleys 
are at their top 3,000'. The highest peak on the Attur Eolli- 
malais is Vetakkara-malai (4,663').* , 

The main mass of the Pachai-inalaislios in Trichinopoly District. 
The Salem portion consists of a series of valleys and ridges radiat- 
ing to the north and east from a plateau in tho south-west, which 
is continuous with tho Trichinopoly hills. The plateau consists 
of three areas, grouped in a triangle round the loftiest peaks of tho 
range (3,380' to 3,513'). South of this ridge lies the Pakkalam 
flat, north of it that of Mayambadi, each about 2,800' above sea 
level. Between tho two, and south of the peaks referred to, is 
tho Eotankal river, which flows due east across the third flat, that 
of Mangalam (about 2,300') and then plunges to tho plains, 
following tho line of boundary between Trichinopoly and Salem 
Districts, and almost cutting the range in two. It is on account 
of this valley that the plan of tho Pachai-malais has been com- 
pared to an hour glass. North of this valley, and parallel to it, is 
the valley in which Voppadi is situated, and north of this is the low 
plateau of the GangavalU Ecserve. The highest point is Ammaya- 
m5du (2,167') situated to tho north. The general elevation is less 
than 2,000'. Tho northern front of the Pachai-malais is penetrated 
by tho valleys of (a) VSppantattai and (6) Velur. Between the 
two is a small plateau, on which is situated tho little village of 
Vedambiyam. Tho Vellir or western valley is narrow, and about 
4 miles long. It penetrates as far as Nallamati, rising within this 
distance from 900' to 1,200'. It is flanked on tho west by the 
imposing spur of the Man-malai, tho summit of which is crowned 
with fertile fields. The slopes of tho Paohai-malai ravines are 
clothed with thick bamboo forests. The cultivated flats are rooky 
and the soil is poor. The length of the range within Salem limits 
is about 12 miles from oast to west, and its width from north to 
south not more than 8 miles. 

The B5da-malai is a lofty ridge running east and west, at a 
distance of about 9 miles south of Salem, and separating the 


^ The general level of the plaioB on the west and north is between 800^ and 

wer, 
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Panamarattn-^patti valloj from Bsaipni'am. Its length is 12 miles. 
The main ridge is divided into two masses, at a spot live miles from 
its w'cstem extremity, by streams flowing north and sonth. The 
saddle betvreen those two blocks is about 2,664' above sea level. 
Each block is crowned by a small plateau. 

{a) The vrestem plateau is guarded on all sides by imposing 
precipices. Access is usually gained by a spur on the north-west, 
which descends to w’ithintw’o miles of Mallur. A stiff climb leads 
to the village of Melur (3,653'), tenanted by Malaiyalis from the 
Kolli-malais. The highest point on this plateau is oast of the 
village (3,855'). South of this, and about 700' lower, is a second 
village (Kilur). 

(6) The eastern plateau also contains two villages, Eedda* 
malai (2,963') and Jambuttu (2,139'). At its western extremity 
is the highest point on the range, Jandakatti-medu, 4,015'. The 
precipice to the north of this is one of the finest in the District. 
On the south-east the ridge resolves itself into an irregular group 
of hills, the highest of which (Pcriya-malai, 3,124') overhangs the 
Ayil-patti ghat leading from Easipuram to Attur. The range 
terminates on the north-cast in a fine spur, the highest point of 
which is T5n-kal (2,661'). 

North of the Eoda-malais are three sets of hills “cn echelon 
The westernmost of these, blocking Salem City on the south, is 
called the J emgu-malai. There is no regular name for the other 
two, but they are often called the Ten-malai, from the highest peak 
in the range. At the back of the whole range runs the Pana- 
marattu-patti valley, and its continuation on the Attur side. The 
valley of Jalluttu is hemmed in by a circle of heights between 
2,000' and 2,700' high, and its drainage nins through a narrow 
valley, three miles long, to the north-east. The mouth of this vaUcy 
is gumdedby tho TSn- malai (2,709') on the north, and the Sakkili- 
yan-kal (2,172') on the south. There is a comparatively low 
ool (about 1 ,400') leading into the Panamarattu-patti valley on 
the south and to Periya-Eavunda-puram on the north. 

The line of the Kaveri to the west of the taluks of Tiruchengodu 
and OmalOr is marked by the barren ridge of the Slta-malai, which 
runs roughly parallel to the EavOri for a distance of some 12 
miles and rises to a height of 2,479' on the south, and 2,751' on the 
north. The ridge is covered by the Pakkanad and Vanavasi 
Eeserves, and is continued to the north by the low ridges of the 
65nhr and Solappadi Eeserves. The southern end of the ridge 
approaches very close to the Eav5ri bank, and almost opposite to 
it| on the Coimbatore side, is the Ffila-malai (4,922'). Between the 
two it is proposed to construct a dam which will create a lake many 
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aqiiare miles in extent, reaching back to Sdlapp^di. The bank 
of the Kaveri west of the ridge is little over 60U' above sea level, 
and as the country cast of the ridge is much higher (the eastern 
edge of the Pakkanad Keserve is 1,100' above sea level), the 
contours are peculiarly favourable for the scheme. 

Further south, and running roughly parallel to the course of 
the Kaveri after it passes Kumara-palaiyam, are the Suriya-malai 
(2,070'), Saiikagiri (2,345'), Morur Hill (1,643') and Tiruohengodu 
(1,901'). 

Some five miles south' west of Salem is the Kauja-malai, one of 
the most interesting hills in the District. It is a rough ridge 
running east and west, 4^ miles long and 2 miles broad. Its 
highest peak is 3,236'. The Madras Itailway runs within half a 
mile of the southern base. The geological structure is interest- 
ing, as the rocks dip at sharp angles towards the axis of the 
mountain, which is thus a synclinal. The result of this structure, 
and of the unevenness of the rocks, is that the slopes of the hill arc 
scarred by ridges, w'hich, at a distance, look like the ruined battle- 
ments of an ancient fort. From the top of the Shevaroys the hill, 
with its long serrated summit, looks like a gigantic saurian. Its 
rocks are full of magnetic iron. 

Between the ^Aranuttu-malai and Tou-malai, and just south of 
the Salem- AttSr road is the Godu-malai, a very fine bold mass, 
rising to upw’ards of 1,500' above the centre of the groat Salom- 
Attur valley, and forming part of the watershed between the 
basins of the Kaveri on the w-cst, and the Vcllar on the east of 
the Pass. The Godu-malai is about four miles long from west 
to cast, which is very nearly the direction of the axial ridge of 
the mass ; its extreme width at the eastern end, where broadest, 
is about three miles, including the north and south spurs of 
the hill. 

Many hills of minor importance are scattered over the Talaghat, 
such as the Paittur Hills, southowest of Attur, which mark the 
watershed between tbc Yasishta-nadi and Sweta-nadi; the 
Mallikarai Peak- on the toad from Attur to Tammam-patti ; 
and the Alavai-malai, west of AndagalOr on the Salem-Namak- 
kal road. 

Bainfall is registered officially at the head-quarters of all Tahsil- 
dars and Deputy Tabsildars, and also by the Medical Officers at 
Tali, KA.ja-kota, Tammam-patti, and by the Sub-Bogistrar at 
Valappadi. Details of the rainfall are given in the Separate 
Appendix. The mountainous character of the District causes 
sharp variations in the rainfall of different localities. Bo 
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capricious arc the showers round Salem, that an inch may fall 
at the Collector s office aud not a drop at the Club. 

The annual average from 1.870 to 1904 for Salem Town was 
39’65"^ This is higher than at any other recording station 
except Yercaud. The lowest average for the same period is at 
Tiruchengoflu (27*06"; and Sankaridrng (29-98"). Attxir registers 
36 06", Tammam-patti a little more, Tali a little less. The rest 
of the .District (except Yercaud) ranges between 31" and 33". 
AttOr is the wettest taluk and Tiruchengodu the driest 

The distribution of rainfall throughout the year is uneven. 
Bain usually sets in towards the end of April, and there is, 
normally, a heavy fall in May. During June and July, rain is 
irregular. Ilctweon August and October occurs most of the fall 
of both monsoons. November is a very uncertain month. Dec- 
ember comparatively dry. 

At Yercaud the annual rainfall exceeds that of Salem City by 
an amount varying from 20" in a dry year to nearly 40" in a year 
of heavy rainfall. The annual fall in the north of the Shevaroya 
is about 10" or 12" loss than that at Yercaud, and naturally, the 
south -w'cst monsoon falls more heavily on the Hontheru slopes, the 
north-east monsoon on the northern portion of the hills 

In the hottest of the hot weather in the hottcjjft part of the day, 
Salem is occasionally visited by hail storms. This phenomenon 
was observed by Munro on May 17, 1795, The stones were 
“ pcrfootly smooth and round and about the size of small pistol 
balls 


^Tlie highoRt recorded rainfall fora vrholo year for iSaloiii was GO' 1 2* in 
1882, the lowest 20'76" in 1891. 

^ For detailed statistics, see Separate Appendix .pp. 8-10. 

* The annual average for the ten years ending 1900 is as follows : — 

Salem SS'Gl' 

Sootforth GO'-iO* 

The Grange 67*01' 

Sootforth IB north of Miiluvi, and has a northern aspeot. **Tho Grange'* 
is to the east of Yercaud. The heaviest fall recorded at The Grange " in a 
single day was 8* in Deoembor 18, 1884 ; the highest annual fall occurred in 
1800 (OS-OS'), the lowest in 1890 (48*23'). 

For **The Grange" statistios 1 am indebted to Mr. K. W. B. Gompertiz, 
for those of the Sootforth to the late Mr. H. W. Learning. 

* Gloig’a *' Life Vo!. I, p. 174. In the Madras Mail, April 9, 1904, an 
observer writes : The maximum shade toniperatnro in Salem has averaged 
99^for-some weeks post and the minimum about 76^ This afternoon (8th 
instant) at 2-80 the heat was suddenly reduced by a violent hail storm aooom. 
panted by thunder and lightning. The hail stones were large and numerous, 
many of them were half an inch in diameter. The storm is now over, but the 
thermometer registers over 80” **. 
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CHAP. I, 

The average temperature for a series 

Tempkea- 






TURK. 

Month. 


Average 

Maximum. 

Average 

Minimum. 

Mean 


January 


*88*3 

C3*7 

76*0 


February 


93‘6 

05*5 

79*6 


March 


98*6 

70*8 

84*7 


April 


10IV7 

75*8 

88*2 


Blay 


99*2 

75*9 

87*0 


June 


95*2 

74*2 

8V7 


Jnly 


931 

730 

83*1 


August 


92*2 

72*5 

82*3 


Sepicinbor 


91*3 

71*9 

81*1 


October 

... 

80-6 

71*1 

80*3 


. Norombor 


87*3 

085 

77*9 


December 

... 

86*4 

65*3 

75*9 


Annual 


03*0 

70*7 

81*9 


Shevaroys. 


Salem Town ^ and re- 
ported by the Motooro- 
logioal office, ]\ladras, is 
shown in the margin. 
The hot weather begins 
early in M!areh, reaehes 
its w'orst in April and 
May, and from Jund 
onw'ards steadily do- 
olincs. The highest 
recorded temperature 
for the 16 years ending 
1905 w'as 108^' (May 9, 
1900), the lowest 55*2° 
(January 30, 1902). 
The average maximum is higher in Pebniary than in July, but 
the nights are much cooler. The difference between maximum 
and minimum in Fcbniary is over 28'’,* in October and November 
it is less than 19°. Owing to the stillness of the atmosphere in 
September and October, the temperature is more trying then than 
in February or early March, though the maximum is higher in the 
latter mon^s. 

The dryness of the atmosphere, the comparatively cool nights, 
and the drop in temperature from June onwards when the south- 
west monsoon bursts on the. West Coast, render the climate of 
Salem pleasanter than that of the eastern and southern districts. 

No official record is kept of the Meteorology of the Shevaroys, 
The temperature is most equable. A scries of thermometer 
readings registered in a first-floor room at “ The Grange ” at 6 a.m., 
noon, 4 p.m. and 11 f.h. and extending over a period of 24 years, 
show's a maximum of 82° (on May 23, 1906) and a minimum of 
60}° ; thus the difference, in doors, between the hottest part of the 
hottest day and the coldest part of the coldest night, over a period 
of nearly a quarter of a century, is only 21}°. In any one year 
the variation between the highest and lowest recorded tempera- 
ture has never exceeded 17°. It is very rare that the temperature 
rises above 80°. In fact, the hot weather midday temperature 
does not often exceed 77° (April and May), and in December the 




* Temperature ii recorded in tiie compound of the Golleotor’i Oflioe. The ' 
anemometor i« fixed on the roof of that buiMingf. 

* In Cuddalore the difference in Febraary between maximum and minimum 
is 16*5 and in Tanjore it is only 12*3. The contrast it striking. 
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usual reading is 67°, occasionally sinking to 64°. It frequently 
happens that the four readings on a single day show no variation at 
all. Of eourse in the open air the maximum is greater^, and on 
the grass in the valleys, frost is not unknown, the thermometer 
sinking to 31° or even 30° *. 

The oonneotion between wind and rainfall is striking. The 

averages for Salem Towm are 
shown side by side in the 
margin. The heaviest falls 
of rain ooour in the months 
when the wind is weakest. 
The rain stops as soon as the 
wind freshens. From Octo- 
ber to March a north-easterly 
wind prevails. In April the 
wdnd veers towards the south 
and from May to September 
the general direction is south- 
east or sonth-w’cst. The 
windiest months are February 
and March. In April the 
wind is a little loss strong. There is a marked drop in velocity 
in May, and a sharp rise in June. From July i1* slackens, month 
by month, till October, wdiioh is the calmest month of the year. It 
then once more begins to freshen. 

The geological structure of Salem District is (so far as it is 
known very simple : — 

(a) By far the larger part is made up of rocks belonging to 
the great metamorphic or gneissic series of Southern India, the 
Archaean Scries. 

(fi) Intrusive in these arc (1) the older Ohamockitc Scries 
and (2) younger igneous intrusions, of which the Basic Trap Dykes 


Month, 

Velooity of 
wind in miles. 

Average 

rainfall. 

• 

January 

115 

0*19 

February 

127 

0-30 

March 

127 

0-60 

April 

lie 

1-8C. 

May 

98 

5*28 

June 

J20 

2*99 

July 

113 

3*83 

August 

90 

667 

September 

... 83 

0*87 

October 

... 60 

G*G7 

Nr rember 

... 74 

3*44 

December 


1*16 

Tho year 

101 

39*65 
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^ Dr. Sbortt (Hill Kanges, part IT, page TO) says, “ Tho hottest months are 
March, April and May, when the thermometer attains 87** in tho shade daring 
the day.** 

* For the abo^e information I am indebted to B. W. B. Gompertu, Esq. 

* The only portion of the District which has been snrTeycd in detiiil by the 
Geological Survey of India is tho area included in sheet 78 of the Indian Atlas, 
the results of the survey being eroboflied in volume IV of tbe Memoirs. Tho 
immediate environs of Salem have been treated by Sir T. Holland in Memoirs 
O.8.I., XXX, pp. 108-168 and the corundum deposits 1^ Mr. G. 8. Middlemiss in 
Beoords O.S.I., XXX, pp. 118-182 and XXIX, part 2, pp. 89-50. Mr. Middlemiss 
has also oontributed notes on the Chalk Hills in pp. 32-83 of the same volume. 
Lastly, tho extension of the Kol&r Child Fields schist belt into the western part 
of Xrishnagiri Taluk has been described by Mr. Bosworth Smith. 
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And tho Magnesian Series of the Chalk Hills are the most oonspi* 
onouB features. 

The remaining part is oocupiod by a few unimportant 
snhacrial deposits and the alluvia of the different rivers which arc 
also very little noteworthy ; simple though tho geological 
features of tho District are, they are of much greater interest than 
is generally the case in mainly motamorphio regions. 

The Arohman Eocks, so called from their petrological resem- 
blance to tho oldest gTioisses and schists of Europe and America, 
may be roughly classed as (1) granite (2) gneisses and (3; 
schists. But the relation between tho several members of the 
series has yet to be determined. 

Tho older theory, that of Captain Newbold, regards tho schists 
as the oldest rooks of the series, tho schistose rocks being at a later 
age broken up by granitic intrusions. 

The later theory, that of Mr. R. Bruce Foote, regards the 
granites and gneisses as fundamental, the schists being deposited 
over them and included in tho Dharwar System, a transitional 
system, younger than the gneisses, and oldor than the Cuddapah 
System, which represents the older palaeozoic age. 

Captain Newbold, who passed through the District in 1841, 
regarded the greater portion of Southern India as occupied by t wo 
groat series of ^ rooks, viz. : — (1) a motamorphio scries, which he 
termed hypogeiio scihists, (2) and a series of plutonio granites, 
which he regarded as having penetrated and broken up the 
hypogono schists. This view is strongly combated by Mr. Bruce 
Foote, who writes,^ “ There can bo no doubt that such eruptive 
action of granite never took place on a largo scale, and that the vast 
area of granitoidal rock now seen was really the old foundation on 
which the gneisses, and after them the Dharwar rocks, were quietly 
deposited.” 

Mr. Bruce Foote has accordingly divided the Arohman Series 
into — 

(а) Granitoids, which he regards as being tho oldest rooks, 
and correlates with tho Bandclkbaud Gneiss of Central India. 

(б) Gneisses, which he regards as metamorphosed sedi- 
mentary rocks, younger than tho granitoids, and older than the 
Dharwar Schists. Newbold’s “ hypogene schists ” thus include 
both the gneisses of Mr. Bruce Foote’s Division (6), and the 
Dharwar Whists. 

Mr. Bruce Foote’s opinion can hardly be accepted as final, as 
more recent work in Mysore points olcarly to a return to tho older 


> Paxe 28 (Bellary Memoir), Mem. 0.8.1., XXV. 
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views of Newbold, viz., that largo irruptivc masses of granite do CHAP. I. 
exist, which have broken up and penetrated the older gneisses and GkoiiCgy. 
schists. A good deal of evidence has been adduced by the Mysore 
Geological Department to show that the Dharwar Scries of schists 
is largely of igneous origin, and is the oldcjst formation ; that 
these schists have been inirudod and broken up by a very exten- 
sive series of granitic gneisses, corresponding to the fundamental 
granitoid gneiss of Mr. Bruce Foote, and that both have been 
intruded by largo masses of granite and by the rocks of the 
Charnockitc Series.' 

Space forbids any detailed technical description of the Archieau 
Hocks of the District. A list of references dealing with the 
District is given in the Appendix to this Chapter. 

A band of the gold-bearing rocks of the Kolfir Gold Fields has The Koiar 
boon traced by Mr. P. J^losworth Smith as far as Malappa-konda 
Hill, the trijunction of Salem and Chittoor Districts with Mysore 
State. ll(irc it splits into two. “ The easterly branch may be seen 
keeping about three-quarters of a mile broad and running straight 
down south. It rises in the hills that fringe the Maharaja-gadai 
valley on th() western side, and runs south to a point opposite the 
village of Maharaja -gadai, and there it seems to die out.” ® 

The westerly branch starts out to the w est of Jiilalappa-konda 
and, “ standing out conspicuously in a small line of hills, turns 
round south again through Ada-konda, thus forming the main 
portion of the hills that border the western side of the Voppana- 
palli valley. The band seems to end with the lino of hills which 
drop away by Tattattarai.” 

Several thin bands of schist have been traced east of Krishnagiri, 
but their relation lo the main bands has not yet been made out. 

Much of the District is covered by a very intonjstiug series of (D I'lio 
igneous rocks which are now recognised as the “Chamockito 
Series.”® For instance, the whole mass of the Shevaroy Hills 
belongs to this scries. The Chamookite Bocks are apparently 


^ For the above I am indebted to Dr. W. F. Smeeth, State Gooloi^ist, Mysore. 

Further information in this iiitorrsting controversy is to bo found in — 

(1) £aporf of the Chief Inspects of Mimes for the year 1899, appendix, 
pages i to xii (Mysore Geologioal Department), Madras, 1001. 

(8) RecordSf Volume HI, Mysore Geologioal Department. 

(3) Bvlletin No. 3, Mysore Geologioal Department. 

The Occurrence of Secondary Auyite in the Koiar Schiets, by W. F. Smoetb, 
if.A., D.Sc., Bangalore, 1905. 

* Report on Koiar Gold FieldSf 1889, p. 11, sq. 

* For a general description of the whole group see Memoir Geological Survey 
of India, Vol. NXVIII, part 2, p. 1 19 sq. Tho term need for this group of 
robka in Germany is ** pyroxene grannlitos in Franco “ pyroxene gnoissot ** ; 
Means. King and Brace Foote refer to them ns " syonitoid gneisaea.’* 
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intrusive in relation to both the schists and biotite gneisses already 
referred to, and are therefore considered to be of younger age.^ 
The rocks exposed in the neighbourhood of Salem include a 
fairly oomplcte list of the known varieties of the Oharnookite 
Series, garnetiferous and non-garnetiferous. Those whose compo- 
sition is intermediate between the acid and basic extremes arc by 
far the most abundant, and are typically represented in the She- 
varoy masses, where they arc as a rule non-gamctifcrous. Basie 
varieties, however, occur as small autoliths in the more prevalent 
type of the Series, and also form separate and comparatively large 
masses of roughly lenticular shape in the old biotite gneisses. 

The distinctly igneous intrusions of Salem District form three 
groups : — 

(а) Basic Dykes. 

(б) The Magnesian Scries of the Chalk Hills.” 

(<j) The “ White Elephant Eocks ” of the Shovaroy Hills. 

(а) Although not very numerous, several of these are of suffi- 
cient size and importance to form outstanding features of the parts 
of the District whore they occur, ** The intrusions are of very 
ancient date, and probably connected with the volcanic outbursts 
of the Guddapah System,” long subsequent, of course, to the 
crushing of the gneiss. 

The largest exposures of these intrusive dykes are met with 
in the Baramahal and in Atttr Taluk. 

(б) The name ** Chalk Hills ” is given to a barren tract of 
slightly hilly ground, north and north-west of Salem Town. Over 
a great part of this tract the surface is whitened by small veins of 
magnesite, the white colour of which explains the name.^ The 
tract covers some tw'clve square miles, in tw'o areas, stretohing 
from a little west of the Railway, a couple of miles north-west of 
SOra-mangalam Station, north-eastward to the w(}Btem foot of the 
Shevaroys. The northern area is roughly leg-of-mutton-shaped 
in plan, witli the broad end abutting on the spurs of the 
Shevaroys, and much obscured by low jungle. The southern and 
smaller area is composed of a series of low hills, the highest of 
which are about 50' above the plains. 


^ Sir ThomiR BLolland, who hat devoted mnoh time to the obRervation of those 
rocks, oonsiders that tho Gharaookite Series in the vicinity of Salem, though 
younger than the biotite gneisRos of tbe sime area, is not necessarily younger 
than other biotite gneisses in tbe District. A long junction line wbi^ exists 
between the pyrozeno-granuliiet and the biotite gneisses of the Baramahal, will 
probably afford valuable evidence of the general relations of the two series of 
rocks, when opportunity for investigation presents itself. 

3 According to B[indn tradition, theRe deposits are tho bones of Jatayn, 
the eagle king, which attempted to rescue Slta when she was carried off by 
Bavana, but was slain by the latter. 
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Associated with the magnesite are minute veins of baltimorito 
or fibrous serpentine, generally of pale green colour, but, hero and 
there, the largest of these veins (never exceeding 6" in thickness) 
show pieces of a rich bluish green.' Weathered and waterworn 
pieces often show rich tinfa of yellow, brown, red and purple, but 
on the outside only. Of compact serpentine only very small 
fragments were found in one or tw'O nullahs as pebbles.” A 
yellow wax-like variety of serpentine known as rotinalite has 
also been found. “ Thin coatings of chalcedony not unfrequcntly 
cover the surface of the magnesite, or penetrate the mass of it ; the 
chalcedony itself is frtjquently covered vrith a layer of minute 
crystals of quartz.” 

Magnesite also occurs in smaller masses, but under very similar 
conditions, at Isvara-raalai and Singapuram in Attur Taluk, and 
near the Kanja-malai. 

The magnesite of the “ Chalk Hills ” was probably formed 
by the action of carbonic acid at high temperatures on eruptive 
poridotitos.- The predominant type of peridotito is olivine-rock 
containing, like the similar dunitc of New Zealand, quantities of 
magnetite and chromite, with sometimes enstatite?. Secondary 
alteration of the peridotites has resulted in the formation of 
magnesite, chalcedony, serpentine and tale. The action of carboiiitj 
acid gas in large quantities and at high pressure dh the unstable 
silicate of magnesia (olivine) would produce carbonate of magnesia 
and free silica. Most, if not all, of the peridotito eruptions of 
South India arc accompanied by masses and veins of pure white 
quartz containing considerable quantities of carbonic acid gas, 
and the constancy of this association suggests a genetic relation- 
ship. The picrolito is probably the result of hydration of the 
olivine by subterranean vrator accompanying the carbonic acid 
and included in the original magma. The serpentine is duo to 
the hydration, possibly by subaorial agencies, of portions of the 
olivine which escaped the action of the carbonic acid. The forma- 
tion of these three minerals is duo to entirely dilforent processes ; 
the magnesite came first, the serpentine last. 

Two masses of white quartz are exposed, one on either side of 
the Gundtir spur of the Shevaroys. This quartz is presumably of 

^ Mr. Comber writes, 1 have fonml weathered and waterworn pieces of 
baltimorito runjfing from almost white to dark blue« Fracture shows tho same 
ooloor. Pieces of apparently massive serpentine aro found in tho noi'thern 
area, but many show traces oi an apparently fibrous sti uoturo.*' 

^ Messrs. Ring and Bruce Foote infert'ed that the original rock of the 
Chalk HiUs were metamorpbio. Sir T. Holland, however, in 1882 proved that tho 
primary rooks were periodtites (XXiV) (of. Records, Geological Survey cf 
Judia, XZIX, p. 36). 
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plutouio origin ; thoro are no signs of the clastic stmotare 
distinotivo of a quartzite, and no regular arrangement of crystals 
characteristic of infiltrated vein quai^z. The quartz is sometimes 
colourless and transparent, but usually white, owing to innumer- 
able cavities containing liquid carbonic acid. At the base of the 
quartz mass which lies oast of the spur, large masses of crystalline 
oaloito occur in close association with the quartz. 

Two forms of subacrial rocks are developed commonly, though 
not extensively, in the District, viz., the calcareous tufa popularly 
known as kankar (or “ kunkur '*), and (2) the pseudo-latoKfce 
found on the summit of the Shovaiayau and other mountains. 
The former is formed by the decomposition of lime-holding rooks 
by rain-vrater,- whioh deposits the lime, when evaporating, at or 
very near the surface. The latter is a ferruginous clay iuonista- 
tion formed on the surface of ferruginous rooks weathering in a 
damp atmosphere. In the same oatogory should bo placed the 
local aggregations, loose or compacted, of clayey hrematite 
pellets often found in, or underlying, highly ferruginous rooks. 

True peat forms largely on the Shevaroy Hills at elevations of 
over 4,000 feet.^ 

The soils of the District depend on its geology. The olassifi- 
oaiion of soils by the Settlement Department is not a satisfactory 
guide to their nature, first because the system of classification is 
unsoientifio, sooondly because it loaves out of account all except 
ryotwari areas. Only two 2 classes of soil were recognised at the 
original Settlement, namely, ** red ” and “ black. White sands 
and saline and calcareous soils were classed as red or “ black 
according to the classifier’s caprice \ The pciceutages under each 
series reoognlsed at the original Settlomont for the seven old taluks 
comprised in the District as now re-organized are as follows : — 



Dry. 

Wot. 


Rod. 

Black. 

Ued. 

Black. 

HosOr 

100 


70 

24 

Dharmapori 

83 

17 

24 

76 

Krishnagiri ... 

02 

8 

41 

60 

tTctankarai 

96 

6 

St 

46 

Saleni 

96 

4 

40 

61 

Timohengfldn 

99 

1 

35 

66 

Attar 

80 

20 

4Ji 

56 


> Af0m., Q.8.L, XU, p. 252. 

* Ezoept for a ■mall area olasaed aa Permanenfcly Improved.'* 

* These inoonaiatenoies do not by any means involve anomalies in assessment. 
Settlement classifioation is invariably adjnsted to the merits of the soil, and 
sterile sands or saline tracts are osoally treated as " worst sort " and Msessed 
it the lowest rates prevailinif in the village in whioh they ooenr, 
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; A few remarkable deposits of true black soil occur in the 
eotttb of the Baramahal, and in the BalSgiiat. 'J'ho best known 
are (1) near Dharmapuri and Adaman-kOttai in Dharmapuri 
. Taluk, (2) east of the Vattala-malai, round Kadattur, (3) in the 
Vaniyar valley, (4) in the K5ttai-patti valley, tJttankarai Taluk. 
Tbo geological origin of these black soils is still a moot point 

The iron ores^ of Salem District arc well nigh inexhaustible. 
By far the most abundant ore is magnetite. This mineral occurs in 
well-defined octahedral crystals, embedded in chlorite sehist, in 
oom*paratiyely small quantities, but magnetite also occurs, associated 
with quartz, and forming a schist, in which the crystals of magne- 
tite are crushed out in the direction of foliation to a roughly 
almond-shape. All gradations in size are found, down to an almost 
aphanitio rock, in which the constituent minerals are, to the naked 
eye, indistinguishable as individual crystals — a typo common to 
all the groups of iron beds. “Tho incipient expansion of the 
mass, accompanying the oxidation and hydration of the magnetite, 
has, in many places, been sufficient to produce a rock that crum- 
bles under the slightest blow, or oven between the fingers. These 
are the pieces exclusively used by the native smelters on account of 
their friable nature. They are invariably found in the talus at 
the foot of the hills, and probably are simply the more weathered 
representatives of the compact specimens occurring in the beds 
above. A further form in which magnetite occurs in the District 
is that of segregation from the main mass of the rock into cavities 
and pockets, as innumerable small crystals. Magnetite occurs 
also, together with small crystallised fragments of quartz, horn- 
blende, garnets and other minerals, as sand in river-beds, being 
derived from the disintegration of the numerous crystalline rocks 
within the area. In the trappean rocks, in granites, and in the 
more basic gneisses, magnetite occurs in disseminated grains, but 
not in quantities sufficient for economic use. In almost any locality 
in the south of Salem District a magnet dipped into a bed of river 
sand becomes coated with large quantities of magnetic grains.” 

Hsematite is seldom found in largo crystals in Salem District. 
In the hills to the south of Namagiripet, small crystals of speoular 
iron occur in larger masses of cryptO'Crystalline hsematite, forming, 
with quartz, a schist bedded in conformity to the adjacent magne- 
tite-bearing seams. Frequently both magnetite an^ haematite are 
found intermixed with quartz, and in some oases magnetite cores 
have been noticed, Eurroundod by hmmatito to varying degrees — 

^ The aoooant of iron ore^ wbioh follow is taken almost entirely from 
Sir Thoni^ Hblland'i Preliminary Beport oc the Iron-ores and Iron-indnstnes 
of the Saw bistriot, Bseords of Survey, Tol. X^V, p. 135 sq. 
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OHAP. T. producing, in fact, minute crystals of martite, which is prohablj, 
Mineral in most cases, pseudomorphous after the magnetic oxide. Heema* 
Pbodccts. jg subordinate in importance to magnetite in Salem 

District. 

Under the action of atmospheric influences, haematito takes up 
water and passes into turgite, and ultimately into gSthite and 
limonitc, or brown haematito. These may be carbonated to produce 
the various forms of olay-ironstono and chalybite. Various stages 
of these processes are represented amongst the Salem iron-gres, 
especially the production of small quantities of yellow ochre by 
oxidation and hydration of the magnetite. But none of these 
ores occur in sufficient quantities to bo of value for metallurgical 
purposes in comparison to the magnetite and hsematite. 

Pyrites is conspicuously rare in the rocks of the District. 
Finely disseminated grains occur scattered through some of the 
intnisivo igneous rocks, but not in largo quantities. 

Small crystals of titaniferous iron-ore have been found in some 
of the eruptive rooks of Salem, but never in large quantities. 
Pyrrhotino, or magnetic pyrites, occurs in small quantities, as 
minute hexagonal prisms ; it is of no metallurgical value. 

Ferruginous clays, limonitic pellets, ferruginous sands, and 
laterito frequently occur in different parts of tho District ; but those 
iron-bearing tVoposits, although in some places valuable as sources 
of the metal, and for building and other purposes, are developed 
on a small scale in Salem District, when compared with the 
enormous deposits of richer iron oxide. 

The Mugnotio “ The magnetic iron bods,” writes Mr, E. Bruce Foote, “ are 
Iron bods. remarkable and interesting of all tho gncissic rooks in 

Salem District, on account of their economic value, and forming, 
as they do, in many places very btriking natural features of the 
country, and affording the geologist who is endeavouring to unravel 
the structure of the metamorphio region greater assistance than do 
the members of any of the other groups.” The iron ore occurs 
not in lodes, but iii regular bedded masses of banded iron ore and 
quartz, associated with the gneiss. ^ 

The five principal groups of magnetic iron beds are those of 
(1) Eonja-malai, (2) Godu-maloi, (dj Siugapuram, (4) Kolli- 
malai, (5) Tirta-maki. Eich beds occur also at Malli-karai, and 
on the south flonk of tho Paititlr Hills in Attur Taluk, and close 
to the southern base of Kcdda-malai in Salem Taluk. 

^ The ore, even that of the highest gnality, appears extremely siliceous, 
but as the crystals of luagnetio iron and of silica are distinct compouenta of the 
ore mass, it wonld lend itself to magnetic concentration, which iSronld be neces* 
sary if iron working on a large aoale were attempted. 
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For some years a London Syndicate lias been opening up 
the deposits of magnesite at the Chalk Hills, and there is every 
prospect of a paying industry being in time established. The 
magnesite is of very high grade, and its products compare favour- 
ably with those of other localities. Lightly calcined, the magnesite 
can be used for plaster, tiles, artificial stone, boiler coverings, etc. 
** Dead burnt, ** i.e., submitted to a much higher temperature, it is 
one of the most refractory materials known, and is useful for fire- 
bricks, the lining of steel furnaces and other purposes. 

Chromite is to be found in the northern area of the Chalk Hills, 
and also on the Kanja-malai. In the former locality it was worked 
by the Porto Novo Company till about 1860. 

Corundum occurs at Kuttampundi, south-east of Tirnoheng5du 
Taluk, and in four areas in Dharmapuri Taluk, viz., (1) Pappara- 
patti, (2) Eangapuram, (3) near llaya-kota, (4) on the Dharma- 
puri-Morapptlr road.^ 

Gold was at one time worked near Veppana-palli, and it is 
not known when the working eeased.^ 

Mica was worked about 1897 near Edappadi and Arasiramani 
in Tiruohengodu Taluk, but the stuff was poor in quality, and of 
no commercial value, and the digging was soon abandoned. 

Steatite, an impure hard talc, occurs in the gneissic rocks in 
several localities in the District, notably on the Isvara-malai, south 
of the Ayilpatti-Mallikarai road in Att^r Taluk, and in Omalur 
Taluk, north-east of the Tara-mangalam-Nangavalli road. It is 
used for the manufacture of culinary vessels, for which the material 
is specially suitable, owing to its power of resisting the action of fire. 

Kankar supplies most of the lime used in the District. The 
quality of the lime produced from it is excellent, and kankar 
lime is exported in considerable quantities to tbe Kdlar G-old 
Fields. Stone suitable for building purposes is abundant all 
over the District. Fuller’s earth is an item of importance in 
Tiruoheng5du Taluk, whence it is exported to Calicut. 

No systematic survey has yet been made of the Flora of Salem 
District, and it is therefore impossible to describe its distinctive 
features.’^ A few words, however, on the ferns of the Shevaroys 
may be of interest. 

Near Teroaud every wall is clothed with the Geranium Fern 
(Psftoa geraniaMia)^ the heart-shaped Hmionitis eordata, the 


A These have been desoribed in detail bj Mr. C. S. Middlemiss, in Rieorda 
ef.SJ.,XXZIXandZXX. 

s See note on the KOlOr Schist Band, p. 27 aupra, and the reference quoted in 
the footnotet 

* An sooonnt of the chief Forest products is given in Chapter 7. 
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Flannel Fem {Niphoholm flssum) and Asphnium fureaium ; the 
undergrowth of copse? is brightened with the pede green fronds 
of Nephrolepis cordifolia^ and open spaces are covered with the 
common Bracken {Pteria aquilim). Other common species are 
the Lace Fern {Stenoloma cAmetists), Davailia ienutfoUa, the 
Silver Fem {Chethnthes far%nom\ the Royal Fern {Oamunda 
regali»\ the Oak Fem [Bi'ynaria quercifolid), the Edible Porn 
(Laairea aristata\ Pieris quadri aurito and Gymnopteris Feei. In 
shady ravines, where running water flows, Tree Ferns {Ahophija 
laMrosa) are not uncommon, and, on the lower slopes, the Maiden- 
hair Fern {Adiantum eaudatum) and Palm Fern {Actinioptem 
diehotoma) are abundant. The Golden Porn {Gymnogramme 
aulphurea), a Himalayan species, has become naturalised on the 
Shevaroys. Among the rarer forms, Angiopteris eveefa, Lygodium 
mterophylhm^ and Mtcrolepiaplatyphylla are to be mot with, and, 
on the slopes of the Shevarayan, Linditaya hderophylla has been 
found, a species occurring elsewhere only on the Tinnevolly Hills. 
A very pretty fern, Cheilanthea myaormm^ is to be found all over 
the District at comparatively low elevations, such as the Paittur 
Hills, the Baramahal Durgams, at B^lrur and throughout Hosur 
Taluk 1. 

Salem is one of the chief cattle-breeding districts in the Presi- 
dency. The chief breeds are three, namely, the Mysore, the 
Alambadi and the Tiruchengodu. Tho first is bred in the forests 
bordering on the KavSri in the Denkani-kota Division, the second 
in those round Pennagaram. The Mysore breed is of larger frame 
than that of Alambfidi, but shorter in the log. The males of both 
these breeds are in much demand for draught, and command good 
prices in the groat cattle fairs of the southern districts, never less 
than Bs.^ 100 a pair, a good pair of trotters selling for as much as 
Bb. 400. The TiruohengOdu breed is of diminutive sizo, the cows 
are excellent milkers. The use of cows for ploughing and for 
baling water is not uncommon in the Talagh&t. 

In the northern portion of the District the breeding of 
country ponies is of great antiquity, and dealers from Madura 
still resort to Denkani-k5ta and PennSgaram for their purchase. 
A full grown “ tat of four years or so will fetch from Es. 25 
to 80. 

Efforts have been made by Government from time to time to 
improve the quality of the breed, hut without muoh success. 
Attempts to encourage mulo-brecding have also failed. 


* For the list of Ferns I am indebted to Miss H. Leohler of Yerosnd. 
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The breeding of sheep and goats appears to be on the inorease 
in spite of Forest Reservation.^ 

Elephants are no longer found in the District, except * in tlie 
jungles along the Kaveri, and on the Melagiri hills. A small 
herd not nnoommonlj crosses the river from the Coimbatore side 
in March or April, and remains for about a month. In 1901 a 
herd of five penetrated to within 4 miles from Dcnkani-kdta. The 
Kalrayans were once called the “ Elephant Hills,” and in 1882 a 
pair of elephants with a calf found their way from the Kalla- 
kurohi Taluk of South Arcot, penetrated the JavOdis as far as 
Mottlip, and thence crossed the valley and ascended the Tela-giris. 
They then returned md Singarapet. Shortly afterwards the hull 
was shot by two European officers. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, tigers infested 
nearly all the forests of the District. They arc now very rare and 
occur only in the jungles round Denkani-kota, straying occa- 
sionally into the limits of Dhartnapuri Taluk. On the Javadis 
the last tiger is said to have been shot in 1892. 

Panthers, leopards, jungle-cat, civet-cat and other Felidm are 
found all over the District. In villages such as Raya-kota, Uddana- 
palli, Sulagiri, situated at the foot of rocky kopjes, a panther may 
ooeasionally bo seen in the day time, basking in the sim. One 
bold beast took up his abode in the bath-room *of the D.P.W. 
bungalow at Bariir. It is not unusual for panthers to enter the 
compounds of houses at Yeroaud, and in 1907 a pet watch -dog 
was carried off by one. 

Rewards to the extent of Es. 7,830 were disbursed by Govern- 
ment during the ten years ending 1905 for the destruction of wild 
animals. About 46 panther skins are brought in annually for 
reward. A tiger-skiu was presented for reward at Hosur in 1896, 
another in 1900, and another in 1909. It is said that only about 
one in every fifty kills is reported to the authorities. Most of the 
tigers and panthers killed are shot in reserved forests, and the 
shikaris that shoot them are generally reluctant to claim a reward 
for fear of being taxed with the offence of shooting in a reserve 
without a license. 

1 F. 1281 (1871-2) 44,225, F. 128(1 (1870-7) 677,373, F. 1201 (1881-2) 
(*•66,171, F. 1300 (1889-1000) l,226,4i23 ; F. 1810 (1900-10) 1,210,732: tho 
last fiffura excludes statKitticB for Numakkal aud TiruppaitQr. 

* MaSor H. Bevan, writing in the early part of the nineteenth oeniury, apeaka 
of elephants oommitting great havoc among the garden* ronnd Raja-kota. 
Thirty Taara in India, Vol. I,p. 66. 

* For the note on Game I am indebted to the lion. Mr. Jnatioe 0, G# Speuoer, 
LO.S. 
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The common Indian sloth bear occurs throughout the District 
in hilly tracts. Among the best known localities are the Kolli- 
malais, the JavSidis, the Shevaroys, the Ghittoris, the jungles near 
Voppana-palli and the Kundu-kota hills. Native shikaris will 
never shoot bears, believing them to descend from Jambavan, the 
Bear King, who helped Hdma in his invasion of Ceylon. Bison 
or ganr were formerly common, but were almost exterminated at 
the time of the Great Famine. Bmall herds of three or four are 
still to be found in the deepest recesses of the Denkani-kota, 
Dharmapnri and Cttankarai jungles. Nilgai or blue bull is very 
oooasionally met within the jungles of Dharmapnri and Denkani- 
kota which adjoin the Kaveri. Sambur occur in the jungles of 
Hosur, Dharmapnri, Uttankarai and at the foot of the Shevaroys, 
but not in large numbers. The best place to find them is on the 
hanks of the Kilvori near Ilogoua-kal and Biligundlu, especially in 
the months of March and April, when all jungle streams and pools 
are dry, and animals are driven by thirst to the Kaveri. The 
covert is too thick for successful stalking, and the only way to 
secure a hag is to beat the jangle. Black buck can he found all 
over the District. They frequent the open country and are never 
found in thick jungle. In the Talaghat they may be had at the 
foot of the Kolli-malais. But their principal habitats are round 
Ilosfir, Genkam-kota, Matagonda-palli, Tali, Borikai and Atti- 
miigam, all in Hosur Taluk.^ Within a radius of six miles of 
HosOr there are a dozen herds. They are very shy and cautious ; 
once disturbed, they never stop within five miles. Spotted deer 
(ohetal) aud barking deer are mot with throughout the Barama- 
hftl. The best localities for the former are near Javulagiri, 
Hog6na-kal, and in the reserved forests of Kottai-patti, Mallapuram 
and Haiur. Mouse deer, known in the vernacular as the goat 
footed hare,” is not unknown, espooially in the JavtOdis. It is 
caught in nets and easily tamed. 

Big game is fast disappearing in the District. Sambur, bison 
and spotted deer in particular are in danger of extirpation. 
What with native shikaris and wild dogs killing everything, 
whether stag, hind or young, the wonder is that any are found. 
A good deal of illicit shooting goes on in the jungles between 


^ Mr. J. D. Bamasnbbier Onnalaviidi, 4 miles from Hosar on the 

Uddana-palli road ; on the high ground, near Paranda-palli on the Hosar-Salagiri 
road ) near Nallar on the Hosar-Malar road ; at abont the 4th mile on the 
Bangalore road s on the high gronud near Aggonda-halli on the Kela-mangalam 
road, they are always found; aa also near Binna-mangalam, 8 miles from Matta* 
gonda-palli, near Tali on the Mam-palli high ground, and at Jaghir Kara-palli, 
4 miles from t)eokani-kOta<’' 
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Penn&garam and Denkani-Jtota. ** Ilog@aa-kal especially is tlie CHAP. i. 
resort of a namber of shikaris from Dharmapuri and Peunagaram. Fauna. 
The banks of the Kaveri at this spot are generally lined with "" 
waehdns from which dcor that come to drink in the river are shot 
at night. On a moonlight night each of these ma^Mna will have 
its tenant.” For tho European big game is not easy to bag, for 
want of efficient beaters. Moreover, ooveit; is unlimited and unin- 
tcrniptcd^ and honoo tho game is difficult to locate. 

* Wild pigs abound wherever there are jungles, and arc very other 
destructive to crops. They are shot in large numbers by villagers. 

Good sport can be had by camping at Mallur and working tho 
jungles round the food of the Boda-malais. 

The common monkey is a regular pest, especially round Salem 
and Hosur. Fruit growers are put to much trouble in waj*ding 
off their depredations. The Madras Langur {Preahytia priamua) is Madras 
found in tho jungles near Anchetti, and in Dharmapuri Taluk, 
and is much sought after, its desh being oaten by natives on priamuB). 
account of its supposed medicinal virtues. It is especially common 
on Manukouda-malai near Toppur. The nocturnal Loria lydekker- 
ianua is also not uncommon. 

Hyenas, wolves, red dog, jackals and foxes ai*o found overy- 
whero. It is commonly believed that, if a goat o? sheep is pulled 
down by a wolf, the flock will thrive. Another belief is that a 
man who kills a wild dog will soon die. Honco wolves and wild 
dogs are never killed by native shikaris. In the days when Mr. 

(now Sir Frederick) Price was Sub-Collector, a pack of hounds 
was kept up at Hosur, and foxes and jackals afforded good 
hunting. 

Otters are common in the Kaveri, especially above Hogona-kal 
Falls, and may often be seen swimming down-stream, 30 or 40 in 
a pack. During flood-time they infest the creeks and inlets along 
the Kaveri banks. Hai'cs, hedgehogs, porcupines, the mongoose 
and the pangolin may be met with all over the District. 

Though not a famous shooting District, Salem at least provides Small Gamp, 
what is dear to the heart of every true sportsman, — a “ mixed 
bag.” The number of small tanks in tho District, especially in 
the northern taluks, is legion. These tanks ore visited in the cold 
season by numbers of teal and duck, and tlie latter, owing to the 
coolness of the Mysore plateau and the BftramahsJ, seem to defer 
their migration till later than is the ease in other plain districts. 

Most of these tanks are not so big as to render the duck inaeoes- 
Bible. Besides duck and teal of all varieties in the tanks, tho 
wet lands irrigated by the tanks and on the foreshore frequently 
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OHAP. I . contoia a fair sprinkling of snipe. In the dry fields that must be 
FAUjtA. crossed to roach the tank, a quail is seen, now and again, to bustle 
out of a field of gram, or from a tuft of grass on the field margin. 
On the stretches of unouLtiyatod, and often rockj, uplands Ijing 
between the villages, partridges, snnd-grouse, plover, occasionally 
a hare or two, and sometimes florican are to be found. The 
bushes lying along dry water-courses afiord a shelter to 
which they betake themselves at the first alarm. Bustards may 
be seen in pairs along the Kaveri banks when the water is lojv. 
Woodcock visit the higher bill ranges in small numbers in the 
cold weather. Oroen and blue pigeon, pea-fowl, spur-fowl and 
jungle-fowl may be added to the list. In short, most of the 
feathered species characteristic of South India are met with in the 
District. 

Snakes. Snakes are represented by no less than 48 species.^ None of 

these are peculiar to the District, but Lachesia macrokpia has 
hitherto been recorded only from the Ana-malais, Palnis and 
Shevaroys ; possibly it occurs on the Kolli-malais and other hills 
of the District. Only three species of poisonous snakes are com- 
mon, namely, the cobra, Bussell’s viper and the common green 
viper. The krait (Bungarua candidua) is less common than else- 
where; the other poisonous species are rare. Some of the 
harmless speciotfbear an extraordinarily close resemblance to some 
of the deadliest, for example, the young python or “ rock snake ” 
and Bryx conicua to the Bussell’s viper ; the rat snake {Zamenia 
mucoaua) to the cobra ; and some of the Lycodona to the dreaded 
krait ; the harmless species in each case being much more numerous 
than the poisonous ones. The reported human death-roll from 
snako-bite in Salem District between 1885 and 1906 was 3,499, an 
average of about 160 annually. The average number of reported 
deaths among cattle is 50 per annum. 


^ The following list has been compiled by Mr. Kobort Foiilkcs ; Typhlopa 
hnminua ; T. leddomU ; T. acutus ; Python molurus ; Eryx eoniew ; Eryx 
johnii ; Stlybura ocellata ; S.ellioH; 8, urevia; 8, nigra; 8.nttida; 8, 
rubrolineata ; 8. arctieepa ; PUctrwrua parroieti ; Xylophia perroteti ; Lyeodon 
fitriatua ; £. travancorieua ; L, avlicua ; Hydrophobna nympha ; H, gracilia ; 
Ahlabaa ealamaria ; 8imotea amenaia ; Oligodon venuatua ; 0. brevieauda ; 
0, affinia ; Polyedontophia auhpnnetatua ; Zamenia mvcoaua ; Z, faadolaina ; 
Tropidonotua leddomii; T. atolaina; T. piaeatorj T, plumbieclor ; Helieopa 
achiatoaua ; Lipaaa trigonata ; Dryophia diapar ; 2). myctarizana ; D, paUvarulanina j 
Bypairhina enhydria ; Callophia irimacvlaina ; Bamibung ^rtta nigraacena (coral 
snake); Bungarua eandidna ; Eaia tripudiana\; Eaia bungorast; Behia 
cannata; Vtjera russeUti f } Booiell’e viper or “daboia”t/ Bauhaaia macro- 
lapia t ; £. L, graminana, 

Mbfe.— Those marked with a t are ** poiBonons.’* 
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Mahsoer^ froquont the waters of the ESivSri below the 
HogSna-kal Falls, but they are very shy. Oamatio Carp (Sorfiiis 
earnatiem^ Tam. sel-kondai) and Bod Carp {Laheo fimbriatua, 
Tam. veu-keudai) aboiuid iu the Kavori and prawns are common. 
The ohief fishing centres on the Kaveri arc at SdlappAdi and near 
Erode. In the rainy season, when the tanks are full, Eaveri fish 
find their way up the tributary streams and are to be found in 
tanks fed by these streams, many miles from the Eaveri itself. 

, In the larger tanks, especially in the big tank at Borur, the 
fresh- water shark ( WaUago atiu, Tam. valai) attains considerable 
size. In minor streams and tanks several species of carp are to 
be found, e.g., Laheo kontivia (Tam. karumani or karumuli-kendai), 
“Ohilwa ” (Tam. velicchai, throe or four species), Z, ariza (Tam. 
kolariujan), L, ealbaau^ L, boga^ Barbus melametigma^ B, viiiaius^ 
B, dorsdlk^ B. mkropogon^ B, pinmuratus, B, dubius, B. bovanicus. 
Murral (Ophtocephalus marulius^ Tam. viral), Black Murral (0. 
siriatuSi Tara, kuravai), Loach (Lepidocephalichthys thermatis^ 
Tam. asarai), scorpion fish” {Saccobranchus fossilis^ Tam. 
kelutti) and Silundia gangetica (Tam. ponatti), are all of 
local commercial importance. During the breach in the Grand 
and Lower Anaikats in 1909-10, “Hilsa” [Glupea ilisha) were 
traced as far up as Uog3na-kal. Catla buchanani were introduced 
into the Barur Tank in 1910-11 by the Pishe/y Department. 
Bel {Anguilla bengden^s^ Tam. vilangu) and the sand-eel or 
spine-eel {Mastacembclus armaius, Tam. aral) are sometimes 
oaught in the anaikat pools of Attfir Taluk. 

} For the noto which follows I am indebted to Sir Frederick NioholsoDp 
K.C.X.E. 
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CHAPTER II. 

HISTOEY. 

A. PBKin»TOEic.—Neolith8 — Neolithic Factory -- Iron Ago. B. Hibtory.— 

General character of Salem History. L. Anciknt Hwtoey.— ( 1) Manryas, 
(2) Bomans. II. Pallava Pkbiod. — T hu Palliivas — Nundivarman Pallava- 
malla. — Disruption — (I) Ganga-Pal lavas — (2) Nolamba-Pallavns — (3) Banas 
, — (4) Western Gangas. Ill, Feudal Period. — C haracter of the Period — 
Govinda III., 783 — 814 A.D. — AmOghavarsha 1., 814— -877 A.D. — Ilashtra- 
kaia Decline — Tiru^Paratnbiyan— The Chula Expansion, Aditya 1. — 
Parantaka I. — Nolamba Aggression— ^Fall of Banas. — Bevulntion in Talakad 
— Krishna III., 940' - 956 A.D. — Takkolani, c, 950 A.D. — Basbtrakata 
Collapse, ly. CuoLA Ascendency. — K ajaraja 1. — Chola*Chalukyaii Duel — 
Chula Administration in the 11th Century. V, The IIovsala Empikk.— 
The 12th Century— Hoy sala Conquest of Gangavddi - War of Paiidyan 
Succession — Adigaimdns of Oharmapnri — Collapse of Kalyani Chalukyas— 
Ballala II.— noysala<Fandyan Duel — Vita Baiuanatha — The Muhammadan 
Cataclysm. VI. Vuayanagak. — Founding of Vijayanagar — First Dynasty — 
Bevolution— Third Dynasty— Talikota, 1665 A.D. Vll. 1565-1761.— After 
TalikUta — Dissolution — (1) Uise of Mysore — (2) Uisu of Madura — Tiruinala 
Nayaka— Poligars of tho M>jrohes — Madura-Mysore Duel — Bijupur aud 
Golconda intervene — Kanilrava Narasa Raja — Asoendcncy of Mysore — 
Chikka DUva Baja — ^The Maruthas— Reconquest-'-The Mughals— Break np 
of Mughal Empire— The Cuddapah Nawabs— Rise of Haidar Ali and tho 
British. Till. The Mysore Wars. — First Mysore Wsay 1767-9— Mar atha 
Advance— English Occupation of Baramahal — Haidar’s Invasion of tho 
Baraoiahal — Ambdr — Haidar's Retirement from the Baramahal— January 
toAoga8tl768— Col. Joseph Smith's Invasion of the Balaghat— Col. Wood's 
Campaign — Junction of Smith and Wood — Wood's Disasters, November 
1768— Haidar’s Invasion of tho Carnatic— Second Mysore War, 1780'84 — 
Third Mysore War, 1790- 92— General Modow’s Campaign, 1790— Maxwell’s 
Advance — Campaign of Comwollis, 1791 — Pennagsram — Kriilinagiri — Close 
of the War— Interlude, 1792-99 — Fourth Mysore War— 1799. IK. District 
Gabkisoks. 

Neither eoliths nor palseoliths havo hitherto been found in 
Salem District. Implements of the later Stone Age arc on the 
other hand abundant, and their workmanship shows a higher finish 
than do tho ncoliths of tho Dccean.^ 

Neolithic implomouts have been found on the Shevaroys, the 
KalrSlyans, the Eolli-malais, Yattals-malais, Melagirisandon the 
Gnttir&yan. They do not occur in the plains. Tho commonest 
implements aro colts and hammer-axes, the former with sharp 
cutting edges, the latter blunt. Mr. Bruce Foote’s collection in 
the Madras Museum includes no less than 70 colts from Salem 
District, 5 hammer-axes, 3 “ slick-stones ” one pestle and a 

^ For the information on neoliths, I am mainly indebted to the lato Mr. 

B. Brace Foote. 

* Or ** daoking stonei,'* for patting a glosi on doth. 
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biconical stone perhaps representing a phallus. No sorapers or 
spindles have yet been discovered, and there is nothing to show 
what neolithic man ate, and how he was clothed ; the sliok- 
stoucs however, indicate that the art of weaving was not un- 
known. The favourite materials for implements are hypersthcne- 
granitc, dioritc and diabase. Except at the BargOr “ Factory 
no neoliths have been found in situ, and no ancient habitation 
site has yet been traced. The implements are turned up by the 
plough of the modem Malaiyali, gathered into shrines, and 
worshipped as gods. A few bits of neolithic pottery have be*en 
found on the Shevaroys ; some of these fragments have been ground 
into circular discs about two inches in diameter, and these were 
probably used as pawns in some game. 

Near Baigur in Erishnagiri Taluk an interesting discovery 
has boon made by Messrs. £. Bmce Foote and P. Bosworth Smith. 
“ To the east of Varatana-palli, about two miles north of the 
149th milestone on the Madras«Bangalore Trunk Bead, there is a 
large doleritic dyke which seems to be a continuation of the 
‘ Mysore mine teap-dyke *. Under the temple hill here it will be 
seen that the dyke branches into two veins of about equal size. 
The rook, which forms the two small branches, is a fairly coarse- 
grained dolerite, giving a hackly fracture, but at the junction of 
these two, where the dyke rises in a small hillock, the vein, 
although more than three times the width, is composed of an ex- 
ceedingly fine-grained stone, having a highly conohoidal fracture, 
so much so that the stone has been used largely for hatchets, etc., 
by the old palosolithio men, and specimens that have evidently 
come from this vein can be found on many of the dargams round 
about. From the number of fiakos and “ wasters ” found on the 
hillock, it can be readily seen that this has been an old chipping 
ground.” ^ 

The workmanship of these Bargur colts is very cmdc ; they 
arc merely chipped, and neither ground nor polished. Mr. Bruco 
Foote concludes that they w'erc probably rojocta, loft behind 
because too bad in form to be w'orth advancing to a second, third 
and fourth stage. 

Eclics of the Iron Age arc abundant, but they have not been 
systematically investigated. A monograph by the Eov. Maurice 
Phillips, published in 1872, is the most recent work on the subject. 
Dr. Phillips classes the tumuli as (1) cromlecha^, or tumuli lined 


* P. Bosworth Smith’s Ueport on the Kolar Gold iHeld and iU Southern 
EttenaiM ; GoTeriiment Press, Msdnis, 1889, pp. 20-21. 

*Tho OBo of the word **ommleoh*’ is not here strictly aoonrate, the term 
being properly oonfiiied to oiroles of upright stones. 
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with four perpendicular stone slabs, in the shape of a cist or box, 
and (2) cairns, or tumuli which have no intonial lining of stone. 
Some cairns contain large earthen urns, others have none. In 
outward appearance cairns and cromlechs arc alike. * * They present 
themselves to the eye as mounds of earth and small stones of 
various sizes ; circukr in shape, and often surrounded with circles 
of large stones. They measure from 8' to 20' in diameter, and 
from 1' to 4' in height. Very often in the stone circles, four 
lai;ge stones opposite the four points are seen towering above the 
others ; and in the case of cromlechs the entrance is from the east. 

“ After clearing away the mound and stones, it is found gener- 
ally, but not invariably, that the mouth of the tumulus is covered 
with a stone slab varying in size from 2' long by 2' broad and 4'* 
thick, to 9' long by 6' broad and 14" thick.** 

“ Cromlechs ** generally contain small urns and iron imple- 
ments but no bones except very small pieces which appear charred. 
The chambers vary much in size. Some of them are as small as 
3' long, 2' wide, and 2' deep ; and others are as largo as 5' 
long, 3 J' wide, and 4' deep. The largo urns found in the cairns 
invariably contain human bones and small vessels ; and very often 
some iron implements and ornaments. They arc hardly large 
enough to contain the body of a full-grow n man, though placed 
in a sitting posture, with the logs and thighs draVn up, and the 
head bent dowm^rards between the knees, as is sometimes found 
in tumuli in Europe. If, therefore, full-grown men wore buried 
in them, the body must have boon either cut up, or partly burnt, 
before interment. The position of the bones in layers, one upon 
the other, seems to indicato the same conclusion. The cairns 
which contain no urns are the most barren in rcsidts. In some 
of them nothing is found ; and in others only small urns with 
small bits of iron, the cnimblings of some instruments ; and small 
pieces of bones which look like the remnants of cremation. 

The largo urns are so brittle that they invariably fall to pieces 
by their own weight as soon as the surrounding earth is moved. 
They very much resemble the large chatties or now used by 
the Hindus to hold w^ater or grain in their houses. Some vessels 
are red and some black ; some are red inside and black outside 
and vice versa. The surface of some has boon polished by rubbing 
it with the mucilaginous juice of AhutUon indieum, a process still 
in vogue in India. The ornaments found are round and oval 
beads of different sizes and colour, which must have been worn 
by women as necklaces and bracelets. According to Dr. Hunter 
they are made of carnelian ornamented with a pure white enamel 
of considerable thickness, which has been let into the stone by 
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finding the pattern, filling in probably with oxide of tin and 
exposing the stone to heat. The ouamel is very hard, cannot be 
touched with a knife, and is not acted upon by strong nitric acid. 
The iron implements most commonly found are knives or short 
swords, from 12" to 22" in length, but they occur in such a 
crumbling state, that it is difficult to procure one unbroken. 

These tumuli arc, as elsewhere in South India, popularly 
associated with the Pandava brothers, and are known as Pftndava- 
Kuli or Pandava- Kovil ; terms as valueless historically as tlie 
epithet “ Cyclopsean ” in Greece, or as the “ Nimrod ” legends in 
Babylonia. With the usual incousisteucy of legend, the cairns are 
also said to have been built by dwarfs, a span or cubit in height, 
who wore endowed with the strength of giants. Pandava “ pits ” 
and “ shrines ** are found all over thcj District, notably on either 
side of the Morappur-Harar road, in the vicinity of Kundani, and 
on a hill near Gummalapuram. Some unis were discovered at 
Mundagambadi when the Yercaud Ghat road was constructed, and 
a bill-hook about 2^ long was found with them. 

The History of South India is the record of a never-ending 
struggle between the peoples of the Deccan plateau and the peoples 
of the south, an unceasing ebb and flow of nations. The border- 
line between those contending forces is fornvjd by the Eastern 
Ghats, which rdn in an irregular lino from cast to west, from Eala- 
hasti and the Tirupati Hills of Chittoor District to the Nilgiris 
and the Pillghat Gap. It is on this border-line that Salem District 
is situated, and the history of the District is essentially the history 
of a march land. Moreover, the physical barrier of the Kalrayan- 
Shevaroy mountain ranges has been in the past of vast political 
importance, and the history of the Baramahal is for the most part 
a thing apart from that of the Talaghat. Geographically the 
Talaghkt belongs to the ancient Kongu country, which comprised 
most of what is now Coimbatore District, together with the taluks 
of Karur, Namakkal, Salem, Tiruchengddu and Omalilr. Its 
history is dependent on that of the Ohola country (Trichinopoly 
and Tanjorc), and in a less degree bn that of the western districts 
of the present state of Mysore. The history of the Baramahftl, 
on the other hand, is dependent on that of the ancient Tondai- 
mandalam^ (the present South Arcot, Ohingleput, and North 
Arcot Districts) and, almost as intimately, on that of the eastern 
districts of Mysore, and the hinterland to the north of them 
(Guddapah, Anantapur, and oven Bellary). Hence it is that 
Salem District has never formed a political entity, and therefore 


* See below, p. 46 for an explanation of the name Tondai-uiandalatn. 
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claims no separate history of its own. Wedged between the 
Deccan and the plains, it has owned allegiance in turn to Fallava, 
Ohola, and Pandya, to Manyakheta* , Dorasamudra and Vijaya- 
nagar. Enlcd at one time by the Viceroy of a distant Emperor, 
at another by his feudatory vassals ; placed on the highway of 
conquering and vanquished armies ; plundered again nnd again by 
Pathan and Maratha freebooters, and by local adventurers over 
ready to profit by the weakness of a suzerain, fought over by 
Madura Nayak and Mysore Odeyar, by Haidar Ali and “ John 
Company ” ; too poor to support a capital, a dynasty or an army 
of its own, and too important strategically to bo loft in peace by 
a powerful neighbour, Salem District has had a troubled past. 

The Edicts of the Mauryan Emperor Asoka (272-231 B.O.) 
depict the three historic kingdoms of South India, Chola, ChOra 
and Pandya, as friendly independent states. The southernmost 
Mauryan insoription is at Siddapfir, in the Chitaldrug District 
of Mysore, and between the Mauryan Kmpirc and the Dravidian 
Kingdoms a broad belt of forest intervened. Jt is possible, 
therefore, that in the Mauryan period Salem District was cjivorcd 
with primeval jungle. If it were worth claiming, it must have 
belonged to Chera or Chola. 

On the death of Asoka (231 B.C.) his empire crumbled. 
The three kingdoms of the south did not share in the Mauryan 
decay. Their mutual wars, no doubt, kept them virile. In 47 
B.C., Julius Cmsar was master of Alexandria, and the Homans at 
once began to develop the lied Sea trade It is certain that, by 
the beginning of the first century of the Christian era, a vigorous 
trade was established between the South Indian Kingdoms and 
the ports of Egypt. In 47 A.D. a further impetus was given to 
commerce by the discovery that, taking advantage of the monsoon 
winds, a shorter and safer course could be steered to the Malabar 
Coast. The most noteworthy articles of commerce were the 
pepper of Malabar, the pearls of Ceylon, and beryl. Beryl of the 
colour approved by Roman society under tbe Julian Emperors 
was available at only one spot in the then known world, viz., at 
Padiytir iu Coimbatore District^. Large hoards of Roman coins 
have been found at Madura, the old Paudyan capital, at Kartir, 
the old Cbdra capital, and at Pollacbi, Suvadi-palaiyam and 
Vollalfir in Qoimbatorc. Most of these coins belong to tiie reigns 


^ In Q.B. Report for 190S, page 3, Dr. Haltisoh questions the correotness 
of the generally accepted idontifioatlon of the Bashtrakata capital with Malkhed, 
in the Nisam’s Dominions. 

* Vide Ifr. R. Sewell in J.Rj 1.S., XXUI, pp. 591-637. 
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of AugfOBtus and Tiberius, a few to Olaudius and Caligula. It is 
clear that a regular trade route existed from Madura to Goim* 
batore via the Eaveii valley. Hoards of Homan coins have also 
been found in the neighbourhood of Bangalore.^ It is not 
known what trade the Homans had with the Deccan at this 
period, or whether the traffic thither passed via Coimbatore. In 
any case, it is certain that, in the first century A.D., Salem was 
touched on the bonth, the west and the north by peaceful, pros- 
perous states, and though it is unlikely that the trade routes 
actually passed through Salem District, the country must at least 
have profited indirectly. 

it is in this period that some scholars have placed the golden 
age of Tamil literature, the ago of the Tamil Sangam or Academy, 
when Paranar, Kapilar, Tinivalluvar (the author of the Hural) 
and a host of other literary luminaries fiourished. Not the least 
among them was tho poetess Avvaiyar, who fiourished under the 
patronage of Adiyamiln Nedumau Auji of Tagadur.^ It was then 
that the Gh3ra King Senguttuvan ruled from his capital at Yanji, 
on tho West Coast at the mouth of the PeriyAr, his dominion 
extending into the Kongii country, and the Kolli-malais were the 
seat of Qovernment of the Ch3ra prince Mantharam Serai Irum- 
porai. It is true that the existence of a matured I’amil civilization 
in the first ceiSbury A.D. is not supported by epigraphio records, 
but it is ditficult to assign the zenith of T.^mil literature to any 
other period, and it is hardly conceivable that tho coins of the 
Julian Emperors of Home would be distributed so freely over a 
oountiy not well advanced in culture.^ 

On tho death of Nero a change came over Homan society. 
Luxury waned, manners became simpler, and the eastern trade 
declined. Tho History of South India remains a blank till the 
4th century A.D., when tho Pallavas are found firmly established 
in the east coast country, known for centuries after as Tondai- 
mandalam.^ The Pallavas appear to have ruled from several 


» CoimhaioTB Manual, II, p. 383, Indian Antiquary V, p. 237. * Dharmapuri. 

• See Anei$nt:[ndia, p. 336 iq. and The Tamils Eighteen Dundred Tears Ago, 
pp. 100 and 107. 

*The modern diatriots of North and South Arcotand Chingloput. 'J’onda* 
man (a»Tooda king). Tonda may have been a country or a people. The 
tradition asoribing the origin of the word to the administration of the Pallava 
oonntry by a Chola prince Adondai, born to king Kokkilli by a Naga prinoeaa, ia 
a late invention to account for tho origin of tho Pollavas. “At tho time when 
this story was invented, the Pallavas were probably looked upon as the outcome 
of a mixture of Chola and Naga blood.”— Mr. V. Vonkayya in G.O. No. 1070 Bev 
of 1904. Of. a note by Mr. S. Krishnaswami Ayyangar in OelebriUes in Tamil 
Literature” — Ind, Ant Vol. XXXVII, p. 236. 
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diflsront capitals, among thorn Eanohi, Vengi ^ on the Godavari, CHAP ll. 

anp Palakkada. Apparentlj the two latter were independent of H* Thr 

eaeh other, and the king of Kanohi exercised some sort of over- ^ 

loiidship over both. It has been surmised with some probability 

th|t the Falla va power was anporimposed upon the ancient 

territorial states much in the same way as the MarAtha power 

was in later times ** and “ was confined ordinarily to the levying 

of tribute and blaokniail.” Some such hold the Pallavas may 

haiO exorcised over Salem District, though there is no evidence 

of Pallava nile till the eighth century A.D., when the legitimate 

monarchs of Kanohi, discredited by their expulsion from the 

Deccan at the hands of the Badami Ohalukyas, worn ousted 

from the succession by Nandi- varmaii Pallava-malla, the scion of Nandi varman 

a collateral branch of the royal family. “ Chosen by his sub- 

jects,” ho had to fight for the sovereignty, and ovrod his » ultimate 

success to the devotion of his general Udayachandra, who rescued 

him when besot by the “ Dramila Princes,” adhe^rents no doubt, 

of the legitimate lino, whoso loader Ohitramaya vras slain by 

Udayachandra’s own hand. This soldier won victories for his 

master’s armies from Tinnevolly to Nolloro. Ills name is piculi- 

arly interesting from its connection with the village of Uday on- 

diram on the Palar, on the border of Tiruppattur Taluk, just 

within the limits of North Arcot District. The “ tldayondiram 

Plates ” * may bo claimed as the earliest historical record of Salem 

District, and they prove that, early in the eighth century, part, at 

least, of the District was within the pale of civilization. 

Nandi- varmaii Pallava-malla lived to see at least the 50th year 
of his reign. For 22 years he preserved his Empire intact ; but 
soon after 733 A.D. his kingdom was invaded by Yikramriditya II, 
grandson of the monarch of the same name, who restored the 
Chalukya Empire and expelled the Pallavas from the Deccan. 

The invader entered Kanohi, but did not sack the city ; instead ho 
contented himself with setting up a pillar of victory “ near the 
ocean,” and, after granting heaps of gold to the principal Siva 
temple in the place, he withdrew. 

jThe B&d&mi Ohftlukyas did not long survive their victory, for 
in ?57 A.D. their Empire was completely overthrown by the Bash- 
trakfitas of MaJkhed, The defeat of Nandi- varman Pallava-malla 
als^ marks the end of Pallava greatness, and after his death all 
that remained of the Pallava Empire was divided between the 
dynasty known as the Ganga-Pallavas, apparently the direct 

^ Afterwards the capital of the Eastern Chulakyas. 

* Bee Yol. 11, pt. II, p. 861. 
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descondants ^ of Pallava-malla, and the Later Pallavas/^ who may 
represent either the successors of GhitramS.ya, who led the 
“ Dramila Princes and was slain by Nandi-varman FaUava- 
malla’s general Udayachandra, or the descendants of Param&stara* 
varman II, whose throne Pallava-malla had usurped.* 

The kings of the so-caUod Ghinga-Pallava Dynasty are distin- 
guished by the prefix “ Ko ” (—King) and “ Vijaya ”, as part of 
their proper names, and, as in the case of the PaUava kings, their 
names terminate in “ varman®'*. Though the area over which 
they ruled was lai^c, their civilization must have been inferior to 
that of their predecessors, most of the records being set up to comme- 
morate the death of heroes in cattle raids. Their records are 
found in tho districts of Tanjore, Triohinopoly, Chingloput, the 
two Arcots, as far north as Qudimallam, and in tho north-west of 
Salem District.^ The Ch51as seem to have acknowledged their 
ovorlordship. There are several names, however, of rulers bearing 
the titles of this dynasty whom it is not easy to locate. At Hanu- 
manta-puram, near Penn^aram, in Dharmapuri Taluk, there are 
two inscriptions of tho 17th year of one Vijaya Isvara-varman, 
whoso name is also mentioned in an inscription at Hebbani near 
Mulbagal.® Tho “ liaya-kuta Plates®" are dated in the 14th year 
of one Ko-Vijaya-Skandasishya-Vikrama- varman and record a 
grant made af tho request of “ Mahavali-Vauaiuja **, i.e., the Bftna 
king. There is yet another name, that of Ko-Vijaya-Narasimha- 
varmanV whose inscriptions have been found at Kll-MuttugQr, in 


1 According to the nnpnblished Yelar-palaiyom Plates, ” Danti-varman '* 
(koo below note 3) was a son of Pallava-malla. J.H.A.S., 1911, p. 522. 

* The insoriptions of the Later PallaTas " occur in tho districts of 
Tanjore, Chingloput and the two Anx>ts. Tho political rolationship between the 
Ganga-Pallavas and the ** Later Pallavas *' cannot bo satisfootorily made out, 
and it is possible, though at present evidence is wanting, that the two liuea may 
be identical. No dateoan be fined for the “Later PallavaB,*' and there ii no 
evidence to show that thoir rule extended into S.'ilem Distriot. Bee J.BJt.S., 
1911, p. 622, and G.E. Report, 1910-11. 

* (i) Danti-varman reigned at least 51 years. 

(ii) Nondi-vorman „ 62 „ 

(iii) Nripatnnga-varman „ 26 „ 

(iv) Aparajita „ 18 „ 

There was also a Kampa-varroan whose reign lasted at least 28 years. He 
appears to have been a son of Nandi-varman and brother of Nripatnnga-varman. 
He may have been a oo-regent with or independent of his brother. It is certain 
that tho reigns of some of these rnlors overlapped. 

* G.E. 1904, p. 7, paragraph 13. 

•Sp, Ind, 711, p^2ti of. Np. Cam, Vol. X, Kolar, No. 211 of Mnlb&gal 
Talnk. 

* Np. Ind, 7, p. 49. > 

> Sp. Ind, 17, p. 860 and 711, p. 22. 
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North Arcot, and also in Mulbfigal Taluk^; one of these mentions 
the chief of TagadluvNad, the modem Dharmapnri.^ 

Another relic of the Pallava Empire survived in the territory 
north and east of the Talakad Gtuigas, namely the Nolamha-Pal- 
lavas, descendants, perhaps, of Pallavas who settled in the Dcocan 
after the sack of Badami by Narasimha-varman 1 (642-655 A.D.) 
The territory occupied by these settlers became known as the 
“ Nolamba-vadi 32,000,” the nominal number of villages com- 
posed within it. 

Ajiothcr principality which attained a precarious indepen- 
dence with the fall of Kanchi and Badami was that of the Banas, 
whose tenitory is described as being Vadugavaliyin-nierku, a term 
which may mean either “the country to the west of the Andhra 
Eoad, ” or “ the Western portion of the Andhra Eoad.” ® Vadugu- 
vali was the name of the district over which the Banas ruled. 
Their territory certainly extended over part of Mysore and part of 
Salem and North Aix^ot and their inscriptions are found as 
far north as Nellore. Their capital was probably at Tiruvalam in 
Ghidiyattam Taluk of North Arcot, anciently called Vanapuram. 
They were essentially guardians of the Ghats. A rook inscription 
of one of their kings occurs at Eaya-kota,* and, from the “ Eaya- 
kota Plates ” above referred to, it would appear that the Barama- 
hal was ruled, in the ninth century by Bana Irfngs undcjr the 
suzerainty of some collateral branch of the Gauga-Pallava family. 

Advantage had been taken of the confusion into which South 
India was plunged on the fall of the Badami Empire by a prince 


1 Ep. Cam. Vol. X, (Kolar) No. 227 of Malbagal Taluk. 

* Mr. Krishna Snslri suggestH (p. Oil of G.E. Report for 1910-11) that 
** the major portion of the North Arcot district, with the bordering portions of 
Salem and Kolar were, even in the earlier Pallnva times, under the sway of local 
chiefs who claimed, in a way, some distant lelationship with the ruling 
dynasty of the rallavas,” that in tho confusion that followed the usurpation of 
Nandi-varman Pallava-malla, they .tvud to assert their independence, with 
Rftshtraktita aid, and that under Nripatonga, or perhaps in bis father’s time, 
they succeeded in establishing thenifclvea as a dominant dynasty. 

* The strategic impoitsiiro of the BAna territory can be abundantly 
illustrated from history, e.g., tho defeat of the Nawnb Dost Ali Khan at Damal- 
oheruvn in 1740, the defeat of Anwar-ud-din in 1754, and moat of the oauipaigns 
of Haidar Ali and Tipu against tho British. 

* The Bftnas tiaced their descent from tie demon Mahahali, but their 
connection W'ith the Seven Pagodas ( B ahabali-puram) is " due to nothing but fancy, 
because there is no evidence whatever to show that their territories extended so 
far.” The Seven Pagodas, Mamallo-puram, or Mahamalla-puram, were evidently 
called after tho Pallava Narasimhu yarman, one of whose titles was “ Mahamalla ’* 
the ” Great Wrestler Sec G,E. 1904, para. 20 and Rice, Mysore Qaz9tt§ir I 
900 aq. 
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of Ganga raco by namo Sivamaxa. Ho was the hereditary ruler of 
what was known as the “ Eongal Nad Eight Thousand.” There 
are records in Mysore which may bo assigned to him, one of which 
mentions him solely by name, without any regal title of any kind, 
but uses a technical expression which stamps him as holding a rank 
and authority considerably greater than those of any mere local 
Governor, and others which speak of him as the “ Konguni King,” 
a term applied to all his successors. His date has been tentatively 
fixed as 755-765 A.l). Ho was succooded by his son (or grand- 
son) Sripunisha Muttarasa.^ His titlo at first was the same as 
his father’s, but there is evidence on his inscriptions that he 
gradually felt his way to iiidopondonco. He is known lator by 
Gic titlo “ Maharaja ” and finally he adopts the full titles of a 
paramount king Maharajadhiraja ” and Paramosvara.” The 
territory ho ruled over coincided more or loss with the south- 
eastern portion of what is now Mysore State ; it was technically 
known as tho “ Gangavadi 96,000 ” i.e., a province of 96,000 
villages ; bis capital was Talakad, a sand-buried city on the banks 
of the Kdveri near Eollegal. His reign was a long one of at least 
42 years, and his date may bo tentatively fixed as 764-805 A.D. 

Tho period extending from the middle of the eighth century to 
tho end of tho tenth may be called the Feudal period. It opens 
with the subversion of the Badami Chalukyas by tho Bashtrakotas, 
and closes with the subversion of the Boshtrakutas by tho Chaluk- 
yas of Kalyani. Tho Ganga-Pallavas struggle for existence for a 
century and a half, and finally fall before the Gholas. Chola 
expansion is checked for a time by tho Bashtrakutas and their 
feudatories, but tho fall of the Bashtrakutas is followed by tho 
conquests of Bajaraja tho Great, and by tho end of the tenth century 
tho political forces of South India arc once more concentrated in 
the hands of two hostile Emperors. 

Tho Feudal period may be conveniently divided into three 
phases, each phase dopondont on the tone of Bashtrakuta rule 

(1) A phase of war and consolidation coincident with tho 
rule of Govinda III, 783-814. 

(2) A peace phase, answering to the long reign of Amogha- 
varsha I, 815-878 A.D. 


VTwo yattelutto.inicriptioDB (Q-.1!. Nos. 211 and 212 of 1010) have 
recently boon discovered at Odda-patti, near Uommidi Bailway Btatioo, dated 
in tho 27ih and 7th year rcspcotively of Srlpornsha. As Odda>patti is situated 
almost in the extreme south-east comer of the Baramah&l, it wonld follow that 
Srlpurusha’s sway extended ovor the greater part, if not the whole, of the 
northern taluks. 
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(3) A phaso of anarchy answering to the period of lioshtra' 
kuta decline (878-973 A.D.), with a short period of revival under 
Krishna III (940-968). 

By the beginning of the ninth centnry the EashtrakQta Govinda 
m was master of the Deccan. By establishing his snzeraiuty 
over the Western Ganges of Talakad, Govinda III indirectly 
influenced the history of 8alem District for the ne.xt two 
centuries. Sripurusha Muttarasa was not permitted to enjoy his 
paramount title for long. It is known from Itashtrakuta records 
that king Dhruva imprisoned a Ganga prince, and that Govinda 
III released him from a long captivity atid scut him back to his 
own country.” This prince abused his captor’s generosity, and 
Govinda III was ** compelled to reconquer the Ganga, who through 
excess of pride stood in opposition to him, and to put him in 
fetters again.” This would bo about 810 A. D. 

The name of this adventurous prinoe is not given. It appears 
that Muttarasa had two sons, the elder Sivamara 11 and the 
younger Eana-vikrama. It is claimed, in the spurious Manno 
Grant, that one Sivainara won a iiaino for himself by victories over 
the armies of tho Bashtrabutas, Ghalnkyas and others, and that ho 
defeated the countless cavalry of Dhruva which had overrun 
tho whole earth. ” It is possible that Sivamara II was entrusted 
with the command of his father’s armies, and during the campaign 
was defeated and captured by Dhruva, that, on his father’s death, 
he was liberated by Govinda III, ‘^to take up tho leadership of 
the Congas,” and was crowned by him as his vassal, (about A.D. 
805). It is possible that Sivamara II, on rogaining bis throne, 
rebelled, and that his second captivity let in bis younger brother 
to tho Western Ganga succession. If the imprisoned Ganga prince 
was nob Sivamara II, he must have been Sripurusha Muttarasa 
him self, and his assumption of imperial titles would bo tho im- 
mediate cause of his downfall. It is certain that Muttarasa’s son, 
Bana-vikrama, began to reign about 810, and that ho was a loyal 
vassal to the Bashtraktita kings. It is also certain that about this 
time the Western Ganga dominions were divided, and that tho 
eastern portion became a separate State under Sivamara II and 
his deBcendantB, with their capital at Kolar.^ 

Govinda III was (o. 815rA.D.) succeeded by his son, Amogha- 
Tarsba I, whose reign extended to tho phenomenal length of 
years. He was religiously minded, a devout supporter of tho 

» Tbe Kolar GaiigHs wero:-:(l) Sivjimiira II, (2) Piitliivlpati I, (3) 
Marasimha, (4) Prithivipati II Hastimalla. 
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Jain faith and a great patron of literaturo. He enjoyed to the 
roll the fruits of the great wars of GOvinda III, kept at bay the 
Eastern Ohalukyas, and resigned the sovereignty in extreme old 
age to his son, the Yuvaraja Krishna II. 

The march land enjoyed comparative peace during this reign ; 
it is a period of political marriages, suggestive of the palmy days of 
mediaeval chivalry. An alliance was made between the Ganga-Palla 
vas and the Eashtraktitas, and the Ganga-Pallava king, Nandi- 
vikrama-varman, whose reign lasted at least 62 years, took to wife 
the daughter of Amoghavarsha.i The Bana Iting, Vikramdditya 
I, aoquiescod in the ovorlordship of the Gauga-Pallavas. The 
relations between the tw'o branches of the Western Gangas appear 
amicable. The Kolar Ganga Bivamara II was succeeded by his 
son Prithivipati I, who seems, like Amoghavarsha and Nandi- 
vikrama-varman, to have enjoyed a very long reign. His daughter 
married the Bana Vikramaditya I, and ho w'as in close allianeo 
with the Ganga-Palla vas. The Talakad-Gangas appear to have 
enjoyed a period of peace and prosperity under Eana-vikrama (son 
of Sripurusha-Muttarasa) and his sou Eajamalla (o. 840—871), 
The latter eomonted an alliance with the Nolambas by giving his 
daughter Jayabbe to the Nolamba kiug Nolambadhiraja,^ son of 
Pallavadhir&ja. 

The death of^'Amoghavarsha in 877 A.D. marks the beginning 
of Bashtrakuta decline, and the weakness of his successors was the 
signal for unrest in the South. 

The Ganga-Pallava Nandi-vikrama-varman was succeeded by 
his son Nripatunga, who appears to have been the most success- 
ful monarch of his line. It is significant that, during his reign, 
the Ganga-Pallavas abandoned the Ganga emblems of elephant 
and swan, and reverted to the bull crest of the ancient Pallavas. Ho 
directed his energies towards extending his dominions to the south 
in the direction of Trichinopoly and Tanjore. 

The advance of the Qt^nga-Pallavas was, however, checked by 
a counter-movement of the part of the Pandyans under Varaguna- 
varman, who ascended the Pandyan throne in 862-3 A.D.* The 
struggle culminated in a pitched battle, fought at Tiru-Parambiyam 
near Kumbakonam, in which Varaguna was confronted by the 
united forces of the Ganga-Pallavas, under Aparajita, and the 
Kolar-Gangas, under Prithivipathi I ; Prithivipathi I was slain, 
but Varaguna was routed and the Ganga-Pallavas were saved 
for a while. 

^ Sp. Ind. VI, p. 60, of. Mytore Qatitieert Vol. I, p. 307. 

•G.R, 1907, 
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The battle of Tini-Parambiyam was pregnant with results, CHAP. II. 
The min of Varagiina paved the waj for tho Chola Empire. In 
about 880 A.D., a prince named Aditya I, ascended tho Chdla — 
throne. According to the Kongt^ddsa^rajdkkalt he conquered . 
Kougii in 894 A.D. Tho statement is consistent with certain AdSyial!” 
inscriptions ^ copied at Sf^alem and Tiruchengodu. But his greatest 
achievement was tho invasion of Tondai-mandalam, tho defeat of 
Aparajita and the complete subversion of tho Ganga-Pallavas. 

In 906-7 Aditya I was succeeded by his son ParAiitaka I, a raiaoUkai. 
clever statesman and an able soldier. His reign extended to 948 
A.D. His inscriptions have been found from Capo Comorin to 
Kalahasti in Chittoor. His capture of Madura led him to adopt 
the title “ Madirai-Konda,” * and his records at Salem and 
Tirachengodu, the latest of which is dated in his 37th year, prove 
that under him the southern portion of Salem District was a settled 
and orderly province of the Chola dominions. 

Meanwhile tho Baramahal became the field for Nolamba Kolamba 
aggrandisement. Baja-malla, it will be remembered, had given his -Aggression, 
daughter Jayabbe in marriage to the Nolamba king, Nolambildhi- 
raja. Their son Mahondra, a nephew through his mother of 
Butuga I, succeeded to the Nolamba throne in or before 878-9 
A.D. Ho seems to have been of a turbulent disposition. He 
waged war on the Banas, and claims to have destroyed them. He 
certainly ousted them from tho Bd,ramahal, for an inscription of 
his has been found atDharmapun, dated 892-3 A.D. and Nolamba 
rule continued at Dharmapuri till 930-1 A.D., the date of an 
inscription of Mahendra’s great-grandson Imla.^ 


^ The Chola kings called themsolvcs alternately Bajakosari-varnian and Para- . 
kOsari-ynrmaii. Tho latter title was adopted by Parantnka I, and therefore the 
former was applicable to Aditya T. The early GhOlas of this dynasty give no 
other name. The records of the later iiiembors of tho family usnally give u 
distinctive name. Inscriptions of llajakesari-varmau are found at Salem (e.g., 
(i.li!. Nos. 47 and 49 of 1888) and at TiruohengOda (e.g., Nos. 626, 627 and 629 of 
1905, dated respectively in tho 16th, 14tb and 13th regnal years). These aro all 
gifts of gold for feeding Brahmans. It is not nnlikoly that the TirnohengCdu 
inscriptions are of Aditya 1. 

* G.E. Nos. 632, 633, 640 of 1905 give tho epithet '* Madirai Konda, " and 
are dated respectively in his 37tli, 20th and 27th year. They record gifts of 
gold for temple lamps. There arc several other insciiptions of Parakesari-varmnn 
at Tiruchengodu which may or may not bo his. The inscription of “ Ko-ParakO- 
sari-varman*’ in the SnkavanOsvara templo of Salem, dated in the 6th and 6th 
regnal years, probably belong to him (See 0.13. 1888). 

* G.E., No. 198 of 1910. Mahendra was succeeded by his son, Ayyappa, two 
of whose inscriptions occur at Dharmspuri, vis-, O.E. Nos. 304 and 305 of 1001, 
whioh have been edited by Mr. Krishna Sastri in Kp. Jnd.. Yol X, pp. 44 sq, 
Ayyappa was succeeded in turn by his son Anniga, and Anniga by his son Imla, 
The last of the line was Dillparosa, See QtE. Report for 1910-1 It p. 66, 
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The overthrow of the Ganga-Pallavas by Aditya I deprived 
the Bauas of their hereditary allies, and the attacks of Mahendra 
robbed them of half their territory. Vikramaditya I, the loyal 
vassal of the Ganga-Fallava Nandi- vikramavarman. was succeeded 
by his son, Vijayaditya II, whose inscriptions, dated in 897 and 
904 A.D. acknowledge no suzerain. His successor, Vikramaditya 
U, threw in his lot with the Eashtrakutas and allied himself with 
Krishna II. The Kolar-Gangas wore wiser. Prithivipati I, the 
hero of Tim-Parambiyam, was succeeded by his son Marasimha, 
of whom little is known. His son, however, Prithivipati II, other- 
w'iso called Hastimalla, boldly throw in his lot with Parantaka I. 
Some time prior to 914 A.1). Parantaka attacked and wiped out 
the Bana kingdom, and set up the Kolax-Ganga Hastimalla as 
lord over it.^ The choice was a wise one, for Hastimalla’s father’s 
sister had married the Bana Vikramaditya I. Hastimalla adopted 
the Bana black-buck banner and bull crest, and ruled as a faithful 
Cliola vassal so long as the Cholas remained paramount.® Paran- 
taka, in his endorsements on the two Udayendiram Plates of 
Nandi -varman Pallava-malla, confirmed those ancient Pallava 
grants, and indicated thereby his ambition that the Cholas should 
rebuild the Empire which the Pallavas had lost. 

There is reason to believe that the policy of Mahendra was 
inspired by a revblutionary movement among the Western Gangas 
in Talakad. Eajamalla was succeeded in about 870 A.D., by his 
son Butuga I. Butuga I was followed in about 908 A.D. by his 
son Ereyappa, a prince who is nowhere shown in the inscriptions 
as Yuvaraja. Perhaps an explanation is found in the fact that in 
891-2 a Ganga prince, Eacheya Ganga by name, was slain in 
battle by the Nolambas. All the available evidence goes to show 
that Ereyappa was a close ally of the Nolambas,® and hostile to 
the Eashtrakutas, and it is possible that Eacheya Ganga was an 
elder son of Butuga I, and that Ereyappa, after the Nolambas had 
slain his elder brother, took advantage of the temporary weak- 
ness of the Eashtrakutas to form an alliance with the Nolambas 
and throw oil his allegiance to the paramount power.^ 

^ See UdayOndiram Plates oC Nandi'Varjuuu Pallavn-uiulla aud Hasti- 
malla, Kp, Ind, 111, p. 142 sq., and Vol. 11, pp. SUL and 387. 

^ See also tho Sholinglmr inscription, Ep, Ind. IV, No. 32, p. 221, whore 
Hastimalla is called also Vlra-ChOla. 

’ It is interesting to noto that MahOudra himself, liis son Ayyapa aud his 
grandson Anniga, all married Ganga prinoossos. 

* Batuga 1, 870-208 

BaobOja Oanga slain Ereyappa, 908-038 

891-2 ? I 

I 4 ^dha*malla— slain 938-9 by Bntnga II. 

Butuga II, 010-063. 
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The above explanation is snggosted by what followed on 
Ereyappa’s death, in about 938 A.D. Ereyappa was succeeded 
by his son Rueha-malla shortly after Krishna III succeeded to the 
throne. Krishna III at once formed an alliance with one Butuga, 
who married his older sister Bevakka. Within a year of Eroyap- 
pa’s death, this Butuga had, wdth Krishna’s help, slain his son 
Eaoha-malla, and reigned in his stead. In th(j language of the 
inscriptions, Etlcha-malla was a poisonous troci which was up- 
rooted, and Butuga II w’as a pure tree which Krishna III had 
planted in his placo.^ It is a probable conjecture that this 
Butuga II was a son of the Eacheya Q^anga slain by the Nolam- 
bas in 891-2 A.D., and that the revolution eifcctcd by Krishna III 
w'as merely the restoration to the Granga throne of the rightful 
lino w'hioh Ereyappa had supplanted. 

The installation of Butuga II was a skilful stroke of diplomacy 
on the part of Krishna III. Partly as do\^Ty from his wife and 
partly in return for the slaying of Racha-malla, th(i now' Ganga 
king was entrusted wdth a largo oxUmt of territory.® Krishna’s 
confidence in Butuga was not misplaced. With his wrestern flank 
protected, Krishna III was free to advance southward, and curb 
the rising ambitions of the Cholas. The Ch5la dominions w'oro 
invaded, and, w'ithin a year (949-950 A.D.), a pitched battle was 
fought at Takkolam (near Arkonam), the Choi a forces w'ore routed, 
and, w'ith Butuga’s assistance, the Ch51a prince Rajaditya was 
slain.’'* llastimalla the Kolar-Ganga made a virtaie of necessity, 
and became the vassal of the victor. 

Krishna III ruled for about 20 years after his groat victory at 
Takkolam. Butuga II died aboiit 95-3 A.D. Of his grainlsonj 
Eacha Ganga, w'ho appears to have succeeded him, little is known. 

About 9G3 A.D. Marasimha acceded to the Western Ganga 
throne, and proved himself the mainstay of the Raahtrakuta 
power. One of his first exploits w'as to cnish the tiirbnlcnt 
Nolambas ; for this service he w'as rewarded by his suzerain wdth 
the Nolambavadi province of 32,000 villages, and he adopted the 
title Nolamba-kulfuitaka, “ Death to the Nolamba race.” He also 
acquired the “ Santaligc 1,000.” These acquisitions, together with 

» Xl».ItK*.VJ,p.70. 

* Bovakka's dowry consisted of tho Pnrigoin 38, the Belvola 300, the 
Kisokad 70 and tho Boginad 70. For killing Vacha-inalla Butuga II waa 
awarded the Gangavadi 96,000, in other words he t( ok over in toto tho Ganga 
dominiona. 

* For tliia service Butuga II waa rewarded with tho Banavase 1 2,000 . See 
lp.Jnd. Vol VI,p.67. 

^ Banavaao, granted by Krishna III to Butuga II, hud to bo reconquered from 
tho viceroys to whom Butuga had ontrosted it. 
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his hereditary dominions, made him one of the most powerful 
monarohs of South India, ^ and ho was able to assist Krishna Til 
substantially in his campaign against G-ujarat. But the days of the 
RashtrakQta Empire were numbered. Within a few years of 
Krishna Ill’s death, the Eashtrakuta Empire was subverted, in 
spite of the loyal assistance of Marasimha, by Tailall, the founder 
of the Later or KalyAni Ghalukyas. The Western G-angas did not 
long survive. In 974 Mdirasimha abdicated in favour of his son 
Panchala-deva and died in the practice of religion at the feet of 
a Jain teacher named Ajitasena at Bankapur, starving liimself 
to death by a three days’ fast.” Fanchala-dova attempted to re- 
cover independence, but was shortly afterwards defeated and slain 
by Taila II. A son of Panchala-dova named Eacha-malla 
succeeded, and an inscription of his shows that ho was reigning 
in 978 A.D. He aimed at independence, and the events that led to 
his downfall are not known. Ho was the last of his lino. After 
his death the G-anga dominions seem to have been absorbed 
in the Chalnkya Empire, as it was from the Ghalukyas that the 
Gh5la8 took Gangav&di. 

It took nearly fifty years for the Cholas to recover from the blow 
dealt them at Takkolam in 949-950 A.D. In 985, after thirty- 
five years of j^rostration and dynastic dissensions, Eajaraja I, 
the Great, ^ acceded to the Ghola throne. In A.D. 997 the 
Ohalukya Taila died. This event afforded Bajnnlja his opportu- 
nity, and in the following year he launched on one of the most 
remarkable campaigns known to history. He overran Gangavadi, 
Nolambavadi, (Bellary),® Cooi-g, and Vengi, the capital of the 
Eastern Ghalukyas. By his conquest of Y^ngi he put an end to 
a thirty years’ period of anarchy, set up a king of the old Eastern 
Gbllukya lino, and shortly afterwards gave his daughter in marri- 
age to the Yengi Prince Yimaladitya, who afterwards became 
king. In 1002-3 A.D., he had subdued Goylon, Quilon aud 
Kalinga. In 1004 bis army invaded the Deoeau a second time, 
and his son Eajendra, the Grown Prince, captured the Western 
Ganga capital of Talakad. His last recorded exploit was in 1013-4 
A.D., and this is probably the year of his death. 

The history of the eleventh century is mainly a history of the 
duel between the Gholos and Western Ghalukyas, the details of 
which do not concern Salem District Though Gangavfidi 


^ Aa insoription at Liikehmeswar, in Dharwnr District, giyea, him the 
paramount title Paramfisvara. 

* Mnmmudi Chola Dsva, King of Three Crowns, i.e., Three Kingdoms. 
Gf. Ind, Ant., XXII, p. 65. 

> Ue could not keep it. It was feudatory to Vikramaditya V. 1009-11. A.D. 
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obanged hands several timeS) Chola sovereignty in the District CHAP. It. 
probably remained undisturbod. At the end of the century IV- CudLA 
honours were even betweon the two contending powers. 

For administrative purposes the Oh5la dominions ' were divided Chola 
into six provinces oallel m%nd%lams^ each of which comprised JpJJjonVn 
what was, prior to the conquest, an independent kingdom. Each the Eleventh 
ma>tdalatn appears to have been named after an Emperor who 
conquered it, or Viceroy whose rule over the province was 
specially distinguished ^ ; but the foreign names did not always 
displace the familiar traditional ^ names. The six mandalamH wore ; 

(1) Tondai-mandalam otherwise called Jayamgonda-Chola- 

mandalam, after Eajridhiraja I. It comprised roughly 

the Pallava country, i.o., the East Coast plains from 

the Southern Ponnaiyar to its northern namesake ; 

(2) Ohola-mandalam, the Chola country proper (Tanjoro 

and Triohinopoly) ; 

(3) Eajaraja-mandalam, tho Pandya and part of the Kerala 

00 untry (Madura, Tinnevolly, and Travanooro) ; 

(4) The Kongo country, otherwise called Adhirajaraja- 

mandalam or Chola-Kerala-mandalam ; 

(5) Qangai-konda-Chola-mandalam, including the Western 

portion of tho Granga country j 

(6) Nigarili-Ohdla-maudalam, ombraoingthe feastorn part of 

tho Gauga country, together with tho Bana kingdom. 

The Northern part of Salem fell within Nigarili-Chola- 
mandalam, as is proved by iiisoriptions at Mallapuram* (near 
Palakodu), Tlrta-malai* and Tiruppattur.® Tho Southern part of 
Salem District was included in Kongo. Kongu comprised the 
whole of Coimbatore District, as well as tho Salem Talaghat, and 
was divided into throe portions, North, West and South Kongu. 

Tho southern limit of Northern Kongu was probably tho Kaveri, 
the present District of Coimbatore falling within West and South 
Kongu. In tho time of Ba jSndra I and Vira-Eaj6udra I, Kongu 
was known officially as Adhirajaraja-mandalam ^ ; under Kulot- 
tunga III it was known as Ch5la-Kerala-manda1am, under 
Vikrama Chola as Vira-Ch5la-mandalam, a term which was 

^ ExolaBive of the Vflngi country, which remained throughout a dependent 
ally. 

* See Mr. S. Kriahnaswami Ayyangir’s Ancient India, p. 174. Cf., however, 

Mysore and Coorg from the Inacripiionaj p. 8C, and Mysore Gazetteer, Vol. I, 
p. 833. The terms used wore frequently changed. 

* The GhOlaa aUo changed the names of towns they conquered, e.g., Talakod 
became R&jarajapuram, but the now names did not acquire permanence. 

* a.B. No. 18 of 1900. G.E. No. C70 of 1905. 

* G.E. No. 243 of 1900. ^ 8 IJ., Voi. Ill, page 81. 
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continiiod under tlio Pandyau^ rogime, and ovou into the time of 
Aohyuta Raya and Sadasiva.^ 

{Some tnandalamH wore in turn divided into kottamSf and 
the kotiama into mda^ but in Salem Distriot it would seem the 
word kottam was rarely used^ and the general term nad was 
applied to both the larger and the smaller divisions. 'Phus in an 
insoription at Kambaja-nallur,^ Puramalai-Nad is spoken of as a 
sub-division of Tagadai-Nad ; and inthe Mallapuram inscription^ 
Tagadai-Nftd is a sub-division of Ganga-Nod, which in turn is a 
sub-division of Nigarili-Ohola-mandalam. The Adaiyur-Nad is 
mentioned in an insoription of 'Pirta-malai ® and an Eyyil-Nad in 
one of Tiruppattur.® 

In the 'Palaghat the inscriptions speak of the Kilkarai 
Puudurai-Nad the Vada-Puvaniya-Nad,® the Kiukarai-Nad,® 
and the Elur-Nad.'® 

The twelfth century witnessed the decline of the Chola Empire 
and the final ruin of that of Kalyani. In about 1110 A.D., an 
event had taken place which was fraught with peril to both Cholas 
and Chalukyas. 

The Hoysala BallAlas were originally feudatories of the 
Western Uhalukyas, and their first capital was Bolur, in Hassau 
District of Mysore. 

In 1104 AID. Bitti-Deva, bettor known as Vishnu- vardhana, 
succeeded to the chief Uincy.^^ Himself an able soldier and states- 
man, he was ably supported by a general of Ganga stock called 
Ganga Raja. There is a significance in the prominonco of Ganga 
Raja's claim to Ganga descent and his distinction as one of t^e 
throe chief supporters of the J ain religion.^* It shows that the 
movement he led was a patriotic and religious revolt. Ho estab- 
lished his capital at Halcbld (Dorasamudra), and reduced Nolam- 
ba^ftdi to obedience. But a richer prey awaited him. 

At the opening of the twelfth century, Gangavftdi w'as Chola 
territory, in charge of the Adigaiman of Dharmapuri. The Chola 

^ See TiruohengOdn insoription of Jnta>varinaii Bnndara-Pandya — G.B. No. 
6S2 of 1905. 

• Tbe term 18 found in unpubliehod irantlntionB of G.B. Nob. 10, 21 and 22 
of 1900 kindly supplied me by Mr. Y. Venkayya. 

> G.E. No. 9 of 1900. « G.E. No. 18 of 1900. 

^ G.E. No. 002 of 1905. Gf. G.E. No. 204 of 1909, and Report for 1910, 
p. 88. Cf. also J.R.A.S., 1911, p. 811. 

• G.B. No. 248 of 1009. ^ G.E. No. 646 of 1905 (Tinichen|0du). 

• G.E. Nos. 19, 22. and 27 of 1900 (TAra-mangalam). 

• G.E. No. 21 of 1900 (TAra-mangalam). G.E. No 13 of 190G (NAmakkol). 

>> Rico, page 337, Dr. Fleet gives as his earliest date 1117, bis latest 1137 A.D, 

Ghamnndaraya, minister of Marasiinha tho TalakSd Ganga, and Hulla, the 
minister of the Hoysala Narasimha I. 
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rale was iiot popular. Tho Cholas wore foroigners, and out of 
sympathy with tho pooplo. They had ruthlessly destroyed the 
Jain temples and trampled upon the local religion, Tho fruit was 
ripe for picking. Vishnu- vardhaua invaded Gaugavadi, routed 
tho Chola Govomor at Talakad, and captured tho ancient Ganga 
capital. 

Ostensibly the llojsala conquest of Gangavfldi was under- 
taken on behalf of Vishnu-vardhana’s Chaliikya su/orain. 
But Vishnu- vardhana proved himself a formidable vassal, and tho 
precedent ho sot was dangerous. Ho claims to have captured 
Kolor, sacked Koyatur ^ and overrun Kongu. There is no reason 
to discredit those claims, though in other respects the language of 
his inscriptions indulges in hyperbole. There is, however, no 
evidence that ho effected a foothold in tho Baramahal or Talaghat. 
Ho does not claim to have dosoendod tho Salem or North Arcot 
Ghats, and probably his operations wore confined to Wostom 
Kongu. The Chola authority in Northern Kongu and tho Baxa- 
mahal apparently remained undisturbed for another century. 

Tho immediate successors* of Kulottunga I are bettor 
know’ll as patrons of literature than as warriors. Vikrama-Chola, 
Kulottunga’s son, whoso name appears in an inscription at 
Kambaya-nallfir, appears to have maintained tho prestige of Chdla 
rule. In tho reign of Eajadhirajft II (1171-86), however, tho 
Ghoias became involved in a war botw’eon rival claimants to tho 
ancient Pandyan throne which lasted two generations, and at one 
time threatened tho very existence of the Chola pow’or,® BajOndra 
Chola 1 had set up a member of his own house as ruler of the 
Pandyas, and this line became known as “ Chola-Pandyas.” By 
tho middle of tho tw’elfth century these Chola-Pandyas had died 
out, and tho throne was claimed by rivals of tho old Pandya stock. 
Tho Chola dominions w’oro invaded by the Singhalese, and though 
in tho end Kul5ttunga III was able to expel tho invaders, and set 
his nominoei Vikrama-P&ndya, on the Pandyan throne, tho 
re-establishment of the Pandyan kingdom was fatal to tho Chdla 
power. 

' ^ KoyatOr has been identified with Coimbatore, but more probably it should 

be identified with a place known as l^addig^oni in the PunfranQr Zamindari, whioh 
is oalled Koyntfii- in ancient inscriptions. 

* Vikrama OhOla (1118>113S), Euldttunga II (1123-1 140), nsjaruja II (1146- 
1168), Efijadhiraja II (1163-1181), KulOttnnga III (1178-1217), Eajariya III 
(1216-1248), Bajendra III (1246-12G8). Tlio initial dates of each ralerare those 
astronomically verified by Prof. Kielhom ; the terminal dates are based on the 
last regnal . years as yet available h'om opigraphio records. See Bp. Ind, IE, 
p. 209 seq. 

* Bee G.B. 1899. paras. 23, sq. 
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Adi^aimanii 
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That tho docline was appreciated by the Chola feiidatorioa is 
evident from contemporary history of the Adigaimans of TagadOr; 
the modem Dharmapuri. The princes of Tagadur were known 
for many generations by the title of Adiyama or Adigaimftn.^ 
Who tho early Adigaimans were is not known. In tho Tamil 
Periyn-Puranam an Adigan is said to have fought against the 
Chola King—Ptigal Chola * In the Pandya grant of Jatilavarman 
Nednnjadaiyan, one Adiyan f ought against the Pandiyan king at 
Ayiraveli, Ayirnr and Pugaliynr, and both Pallavas and Keralas 
are said to havo boon his allies. A Chora king, known from 
Tamil litoratare, claimed to have oonqnored his capital Tagadur. 

When Vishnn-vardhana drove tho Oholas from Talakad,® it 
would appear that the Adigaiman of Tagadur was Govornor both of 
Gangavadi and of Nigarili-Chola-mandalam. In the twentieth year 
of Kulottnnga III (c. 1198 A.D.) tho “ Tjord of Takata ” (Tagadur) 
was one Vidukadalagiya-Penimal, son of Eajaraja-Adhika (Adi- 
gaiman), alias Vagan. Vidukodalagiya-Perumal claims to havo 
boon desoondod from one Elini, a scion of tho family of the kings 
of Oh6ra.^ An inscription of his at Kambaya-nallur,® dated 1 199- 
1200 A.D., describes him as ruling over the three rivers— Pali, 
Pennai and Ponni (Palar, Ponnaiyor and Kaveri). But the most 
significant records oonncoted with him are two political compacts 
discovered at Chengam. One of those,® dated in the 20th year of 
Kulottnnga III, is an agreement between two chiefs ^ in which one 
Sambuvarayaii undertakes that (1) ns long as ho and the other 
party to the compact lives, they shall Ijo faithful to each other ; (2) 
in case alliance or hostility has to be declared by either wdth 
Piranda-Poruinftl, son of Eajaraja Adigan, it shall be done vrith 
the approval of the other ; (3) he (Sambuvarayan) will not join the 
enemies of the other party, neither will ho enter into transactions 
hostile to tho interests of the other party. The second compact * 
appears to be a sequel to the first, and Vidukadalagiya-Perumal is a 
party to it along with the two chiefs mentioned in tho first. In it he 
deolarosthat (1) as long as tho other tw'o chiefs continue faithful to 
him ho will bo true to them; (2) their enemies shall be his 


1 In Ef, Ind^ VI, p. 331, it is stated that Adigai =: TiruvAdi near Guddalore 
and that Adigaiman = Lord of Adigai.’* 

* Jnd, Antf XXII, pp, 06 aitd 73. * Sapra p. 69* 

* See Inscription of Tirnmalai near FOJor, edited in Xp. /nd., vi, p. 881 j of. 
8 J.I., Yol. I, p. 106. 

» See G.E. No. 8 of 1900 1 of. Xp. Ind., Vi, p. 832. 

> G.E. No. 116 of 1900 ; G.E. 1900, p. 13. 

* Their names are KarikAla-Sd1a-Adaijar.Nadal?An and SengSni-Ammoijap 
pan-Attimallan altos Vikrama-Sola-BamhaTarAyan. 

« G.E. No. 107 of 1900. 
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enemies ; (3) his enemies shall he their enemies ; (4) ho will form 
no alliance with certain other chiefs. It is clear from these 
records that the Lord of Takata was virtually an independent 
prince, though owing a nominal allegiance to Kulottunga III, and 
they indicate an atmosphere of political lawlessness and treachery 
consistent only with the growing rottenness of the Ghola power. 

Meanwhile disaster had overtaken the Chfiliikyas of Kalyani. 
The history of the short-lived Kalachurya Dynasty (JlbS-SS 
A.D.), and the pcrsccntioii of the Lingayat scot, the brief revival 
of the Chaliikyas and the final partition of their territory between 
the Yadavas of Dovagiri under Bhillatua, ami the D oysalas of 
Dorasamudra under Ballala II, a grandson of Vishnii-vardhaua, 
do not immediately concern Salem District. In 1191 Ballala II 
assumed the titles of a paramount sovereign, and by 1190 A.D, 
the Hoysala Empire was firmly established. 

The history of the thirtoouth oentury resolves itself into a duel 
between Hoysalas and Paiulyas. Kulottunga III died about 1215 
A.D., and was succeeded by his son Hajaraja III (121 6-1 24 8). In 
1216 Maravarman Sundara-Paudya I^ ascended the Tandy an 
throne. In about 1220 the Hoysala Ballala II gave place 
to his son Narasimha II.* Already by 1213 A.D., the Hoysalas 
had been driven from their northern territories by the warlike 
Yddava Hinghana. Taking the line of least resistaueft, Narasimha 
II extended his dominions southwards, and adopted the policy of 
propping up the tottering Chola power. It is known that Vira- 
Somesvara, son of the reigning Hoysala Narasimha II, was in 
Coimbatore by 1224, and that a year later Narasimha II recognised 
B9ijar9.ja III as overlord. By 1224* the Hoysalas had established 
a capital at Kannantir, within five miles of Srirangam. This was a 
strategic move. Maravarman Sundara-Paudya I claims to have 
burnt Tan] ore and Uraiyur and “ presented the Chola country." 
Narasimha II claims that '' like a thunderbolt he cleft open the 
rook that was the Pandya King."*” This suggests that the 
Hoysalas interfered in a civil war among the Cholas, and 
reinstated Kajoraja III after ho had been temporarily ousted by a 
rival claimant who owed his elevation to the Pandyas.® 

^ See 6.E. 19C6, para. 27. 

• kn insoriptioii of Narailniha II has been found at Adamau-kottai, dated 
1284 A.D. (O.E. No. 201 of 1910). 

» O.E. Report for 1910-1911, p. 81. Of. Ep, Ind., vii, p, 102. 

* This is in an inscription at Harihar in Mysore dated 1224. 

® G.B., 1900, paraginphs 29 and 30. It is inferred that ono Tikka, a Telngn 
ChMa, from the North, and the Oanapati of Oriasa took part in the war. It ia 
also oonjeotured that Rajdndra Chola 111 may have been a rival claimant, bat 
ths history of the period is ohsenre. 
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CHAP. II. Bat BAjar&ja III was to suffer another unpleasant experienee. 

V.Hoysala a. Chola feudatory, Porunjinga by name, who elaimed Pallaya 
PKBioD. descent, and adopted the title “Lord of all the earth,” rose 
suddenly against his overlord, and, with the help of the Singhalese, 
seized his person. Narasimha, who was in his eapital Dorasamudra 
at the time, marched to the rescue, defeated and eapturedthe 
rebel, reinstated the imprisoned Chola and adopted the title 
“ Establisher of the Chola Kingdom.” ^ Those events took place 
prior to the year 1231-2 A.D. 

In 1233-4 A.D., Narasimha II died, and was succeeded by 
Vira-Somosvara. This monarch maintained his ground, and lived 
on peaceful terms with the reigning Pandy a, Maravarman Sundara- 
Pilndya II (1238-51), acknowledging him as overlord.^ On the 
death of Maravarman came a change. His successor JaUvarman- 
Sundara-Pandya I (1251-1261), who claims to have “ conquered 
all countries,” drove Vira-Somesvara out of the Chola territory.® 
It is doubtful, however, whether he made himself master of the 
Salem Talaghat.* 

Vira-Uiima. Vira-Somosvara appears to have died about 1254 A.D., and 
naf-ha. shortly after, the Hoysala Empire was divided between his two 
sons Narasimha III received as his portion the greater part of 
what is now Mysore, Vira«Eamanatha succeeded to the remainder, 
and fixed hi! capital apparently at Kundani to protect the “ Army 
Eoad” from the Pararaahal to Eolar.® Eecords of Narasimha 
have been found dated 1293 A.D., and the latest record of Vira- 
Ramanatha is dated in his forty-first year (1295 A.D.).^ The 


^ This title was also adopted bj Vlra-SoniGsvara. An inscription of Baja- 
raja III (G.E. No. 208 of 1910) has been foaud at Adaman-kOttai dated 1241 
A.D., six years later than that of Narasimha II above roferrec to (G.E. No. 1 
of lOlO) i and at tho samo place is an inscription of Soinoavara dated 1247 A.D. 

* G.E., 1900, paragraph 13 of G.E., 1907, p. G9, where Sotnoavara is spoken 
of ns uncle (or father in-law) of Maravarman II. Cf. also G.E. Nos. 138 and 15G 
of 1891. 

*Ia 1281-5 it is certain that KannanAr was in Pandyan possession. See 
G.E . 190 j, p. 6ti. 

* See G.E., 190G, paragraph 27, whore some of tho inscriptions of Jata- 
yarman-Sandara-Pandya discovered at Tiriiohengodu are tentatively assigned 
to the first king of that name. If this assumption is correct, it follows that 
Kongo was reconquered by the Hoysalas under Vlra>Bamanatha, and thata 
second Pandyan conquest tookj)laoe under Jatavarman-Sundara-Paodya II. The 
point is not yet clear from the records, but in view of Ep. Ind,, vz, p. 310 seq., 
the Tiruchengodu inscriptions should more probably be attributed to Jatavarman 
Hundara-Pandya II, along with those of Taia-mnugalam. 

‘ G.E. Beport for 1910 Vlra-Bamanatha succeoded to the throne in Sska 
1177 ( =s A.D. 1255) apparently daring the lifetime of his father.” 

^ Infra, s. y. Kuudaai and of. Ep, Cam,, Vol. x, Kolar. p. XXXII. 

^ Ep, Cam., Vol. x, KoUr, p. XXXII, (Bowriogpet) No. 25 (a), 
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tomtorios of the latter were extensive, for his records have hccu 
found fiom Triohinopoly District ( 1262 A .D.)' to Bellary ( 1 276-7) ,* 
and the whole of Salem District seems to have come under his 
rule, as his inscriptions are found in Tara-mangalam (1268 and 
1274 A.D.), Eaya-kota® and Adaman-kSttai ^ (1260 A.D.), while 
those of his son and successor Vira-Visvauatha, who reigned for 
about four or five years only, have been found at Kambaya- 
nallur,® Kundani and Tiruppattur (1288).® The history of this 
period is obscure. There is reason to believe that, towards the 
close of Kamanatha’s reign, an effort was made to extend his 
authority over the portion of the Hoysala territories that did not 
belong to him. But the attempt was not successful, for by the end 
of the century the whole Hoysala Empire was re-united under 
Ballala III, son of Eamauatha’s rival brother Narasimha III. 

Meanwhile, in the south, the Pandyas had been steadily sneroaoh- 
ing on the Hoysala possessions. The fiction of Chola rule was for a 
time preserved under EajSndra III (1246-67), and then it vanished. 
In 1268 Maravarman Kiilasekhara 1 succeeded to the Fandyan 
throne, and ho continued to reign till 1308, He has been identi- 
fied with the “ Kales Devar ” of Muhammadan writers. In 1275 
Jatavarman-Sundara Pandya II was ruling, apparently as a 
coregent,’ and ho continued till at least 1290. There is every 
probability that he was the “ Sender Bandi” of MaPco Polo, who 
touched on the Coromandel Coast in 1292, and that ho was the real 
conqueror of the Salem Talaghat, who left his inscriptions at Tara- 
mangalam and Tirucheugodu.® 


^ G.E. No. 597 of 1902 (Anbil) and 542 of 1905 (Tiruvellarai). 

* G.E. Nob. 33 and 34 of 1901, from Kogali in Bellary District*. 

« G.E. Nos. 20, 23 and 29 of 1900. 

* G.E. Nr. 202 of 1910. * Nos. 9 and 10 of 1000. 

* No. 2.10 of 1909. Cf. N|>. Cam x, p. XXXTl, inpcripiion of Visvafiiltha at* 
Kurubar in Ghifcamani Talak (Ct 45). 

^ Maroo Polo deBortbes the provinco of Malabar as divided between five 
kioga, all brothera, who were conatantly at war with each other. Hia acconnt 
ia atrougly corroborated by Muhammadan writera. Seo Yule’a Marco Polo, II, 
p. 331 aq. (od. 1908). 

Bfiee Ep. Ind.t v, p. 310 aq. G.E. Noa. 23, 21, 25, 30 of 1900, 622, 
642 and 644 of 1005 and No. 5 of 1900. The boundary between Hoyaahi mid 
Pftndya during the latter half of the Thirteenth Century fluctuated in a moat 
perplexiog manner. Tho Fflndyan Kings of this jteri^d arc tlnia dated by 
Profeaaor Kielhorn in Bp. Ind., Vol. zx, pp. 226-229 ; — 


1. JatAvarman Kuloaflkhara 

2. Mftravarnmn Sundara-Pftndya 1 

3. Maravarman Sundara-Pandyu II 

4. Jatavarman Sundara- Pandya 1 ... 

6. Vlra-PAndya 

6. Maravarman Kulaadkhara.I 

7. Jatavarman flundara-Pandya II 
8t Maravarman Kuloaokbara II ... 


1190-1216. 
1216-1235. 
1238-9 to 1251. 
1251-1261. 
12o2— 3 to 1267. 
1238-1308. 
1276-6 to 1286. 
1314-1325. 
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At the opening of the f ourteonth oentnry South India was divided 
among four states, all about equally powerful. To the north- 
west the Yadavas of Devagiri guarded the line of the Nermada, to 
the north-east the Kftkatiyas of Warangal barred invasion from 
Bengal or the Central Provinces. In a second lino of defence lay 
the Hoysalas of Dorasamudra. South of them lay the Pandyas. 

Till 1293 A.D., no Muhammadan nilor had ventured across 
the Vindhya mountains. In that year began the series of raids 
that carried the Muhammadan armies to I?am6svaram, and by 
1310 A.D., every one of the four South Indian Empires was ruined 
beyond retrieve. Every flicker of independence was mthlessly 
stamped out by the armies of Malik Kafur, Mubdrak, and the 
Tughlaks Giyas-ud-diu and Muhammad. But the Moslem 
conquest was not permanent.^ Under Muhammad Tnghlak the 
terrors of Islam began to wane. The Hindus at last learned the 
folly of discord. Out of the ashes of the southern kingdoms rose 
the Empire of Vijayauagar,- and for nearly two centuries and a 
half the Hindus were able to present a united front against 
Muhammadan aggression. 

The early years of the First or Sangama Dynasty of Vijaya- 
nagar wore years of war with Muhammad Tughlak, and, after 1347 
A.I)., with the Babmani Sultans of Gulbarga. In 1365-60, 
however, Eukka I turned his attention to the south, and sent his 
son, Kampanna Udaiyar, or Kampa II, to overthrow the Muham- 
madan Sultanate of Madura. Sometime prior to 1384, Harihara 
II sent his sou Virupaksha on an expedition to the south, audthfs 
prince claims victories over the kings of Tondai-mandalam, the 
Gholas, the PAndyas and Ceylon. One or other of these campaigns 
must have brought Salem District under the sway of Vijayauagar. 

The earliest inscriptions of this dynasty yet discovered in the 
District arc those of Immadi-Bukka,^ son of Harihara II, who 
evontually succeeded his father as Bukka 11. They arc dated 
1386-7 A.D. Two inscriptions of Vijaya Bhupathi * and one of 
Deva-Baya II ® have been found at I'irta-malai. 


^ Ballala III, howoTer, apptarB to haYo maintained n shadow of sovereignty 
first at Tondanar, or Tonnftr, nonr French Uocks in Mysore District, and 
afterwards, till 1S42, at Tiravannaiualai. 

*The City of Vijaynnagar was foimOed in 133C. 

* Q.E. No. 11 of 1900, (Kambaya-nallar), and G.K. No. 6G4 of 1905 
(Tirta-malai). 

« Nos. 668 and 669 of 1906, dated respectively 1409 and 1411 A.D. In the 
latter Vijaya Bhdpathi is called Udaiy&r. As he was not reigning ai the time, 
he must have been a provincial Governor under his father DOva-BAya I. 

* No. 666 of 1905 dated 1428>9. Ddva-BAya is oalled UduiyAr ; as he was 
reigning at the time, the reason for the use of this title is not qlear. 
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Dova-Eftya II diocl somo timo after 1150-1 A.D.^ The events OHap. II. 
of the next half coutiiry are not easy to niiravol. The latest VI. Vuaya- 
kuowu date of the First Dynasty is 1486-7 A.D. Bctwooii the 
death of DOva-Eaya and this date at least four names oeonr. It KovoinHon 
is not certain whether these names refer to two persons or four 
or more.* The one eertaiu fact of this period is that the ruling 
Kings were men of poor eapaenty, and that under them the 
Empire deteriorated. But there was at least one eapahle ruler in 
the State, of the Saliiva family, which lraeo<l its descent from 
Yadn, and claimed relationship with the royal family of Vijaya- 
nagar. One of tho family, Salnva Mangn, had doin', yeoman 
sorvioo for Kampa II in his exptidition against the Sultan of 
Madura. Maugn’s great-grandson Narasimha roso to groat power 
during tho latter half of the fifteenth century. His doniinions 
com prised tho whole of Nc»rth Aroot, Chingloput and Nelloro, with 
parts of South Aroot, Ciiddapah, Kistna and Mysore. Eurther, the 
war against the Bahmaiii Sultan, Muhammad! Shah It (1468-82), 
who ponotrate^l at this porioil to Malnr in Mysore, and to Conjee- 
voram, was oondiicted on hehalf of the Km|Kiror hv this powerful 
Saluva chief. Saluva Narasimha was well served during this 
period hy his General, Isvara “ of the Tulii famih^” Tho reigning 
Monarch heijame so hopelessly imhooile, that Narasimha decided 
that nothing hut a change of rulers could proveni the* Empire 
falling a prey to its hereditary foes, tho Sultans of Gnlbarga. 

AVith tho consent of the chief ministers and gein^rals of the state, 
ho aceortliugly seized tho throne himself, and allowed the king to 
oseape. Tho date of this usurpation cannot, at present, be fixed. 

It must have ta.kou place between 1486-7 and 1495-6 A.D. 

Sdiluva Narasimha had not enjoyed the royal power long before 
he died. lie left two young sons, and appointed as regent the 
son of his old offieor Tsvara, by name Narasa Nayak. The oldest 
son was murdorod hy an enemy of Narasa Nayak, to bring odium 
on the regent.® This act forced Njirasa N ay ak alx)ut 1501-2 A.D. to 
assume the supremo authority. Tho Salnva’s son, Immadi Nara- 
simha, was deposed from the throne and allowed to reign, as a 
petty Baja, at Penukouda ; the regent Narasa Nayak founded the 

1 G.B., 190d!, para. 22. 

* The namoB given by Mr. Sewell aiv, (I) Mallikilrjunn, (2) RajasCkliara, 

(3) Vimpuksha, (4) Fruiidlia DCva llUya. 

Of these, Mallikarjunn and Virilpaksbu are tho iiioBt prominent. The first 
has dates ranging from 1449-50 to 1402-3 A.D. (vide O.K., 1906, para. 47) 

ViiUpAksha’s inscriptions range between 1469 and 1478. The name Rtijasekliara 
occurs in 1468-9 and 1486-7. In the present state of epigraphy it is hardly 
possible to solve the riddle. 

.» G.lfl., 1906, para. 38. * See Up. Ind,, vii, p. 74. 

K 
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Third or Tiiliiva Dynasty of Vijayanagar. He was suooeeded by 
his oldest son Yira Narasimha, who, after a short reign gave plaoe 
to his yoviugor brother, Krishna-DSva-Eaya, the greatest of all the 
Vijayanagar Emperors. This double revolution did not seriously 
disturb the civil administration of the Empire. An intorestiug 
inscription at Buddi-Eoddi-patti ^ appears to refer to the infant 
sou of Saluva Narasimha, under the name of Tammaya Dova- 
Maharaja, and speaks of Narasa Nayaka as his agent. 

"While these events were in progress in the Hindu State, the 
Bahmini Empire was subverted, and its place was taken by the 
five kingdoms of the Deccan, which played an important rCie in 
the sixteenth century.® 

Under the Third Dynasty the history of Salem was as unevent- 
ful as under the First. An inscription of Krishna-Deva-Eaya the 
Great has boon found at Iiidur, ® w'est of Dharmapuri, and another 
at Tiruchengddn.^ The latter records an assignment of market- 
tolls for the upkeep of certain festivals. Two inscriptions of 
Aehyiita-Eriya have been found at Tara-niaugalam. Of those,® 
one records a grant of the proceeds of certain taxes for the upkeep 
of a matam^ the other ® a private grant of a village for the mainte- 
nance of a temple. His successor Sadfisiva was a mere puppet in 
the hands of his minister Eama-raja. An inscription of his reign 
has been found at Kriri-maugalam ^ and another at Tfira- 
mangalam®. 

In 1505 A.D., the glory of Vijayanagar was laid in the dust 
by the combined armies of tlio Deccan Sultans,® on the field of 
Talikdta. The capital was given over to pillage for five months 
and ceased to exist. The catastrophe was sudden and unexpected. 
It plunged South India into the most terrible anarchy known to 


^ G.E., 16S of 3906, \ide 6.E., 1906, para. 44. 

3 Imad Shahs of fiirur ... 14aii-1572. 

Adil Sliahs of Bijapur 1489-1086. 

!Ninlm Shahs of Ahmadnagar 1490-1626. 

Band Shahs of Bldar 1492-1G09. 

Qufcb Shahs of Goloonda 1512-1688. 

«G.E. No. 13 of 1900. 

« G.E.No.Colof 1905. 

* G.E. No. 21 of 1900 (No. 3 of Mr. Sewell’s Lists, Vol. 1, p. 200), dated 
1641-2 A.D. 

« G.E. No. 28 of 1900,.dated 1539-40 A.D. 
f G.E. No. 6 of 1900. 

B G.E. No. 27 of 1900 (No. 5 of Mr. Sewell’s Lists, Vol. 1, page 201). 
Gift of a village by one of the Mudalis of Tarunnangalam to a temple called 
Bama Kudal. 

* Hussain Nisam Shah of Ahmadnagar, Ali Adil Shah of Bijapnr, Ibrahiio 
Qutb Shah of Goiconda and Kasun Band Shah U of Bldar# 
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history, aa anarchy only terminated by tho storm of Seriugapa- 
tam in 1799 A.D. 

The immediate effect of Talikota was the razing of the Imperial 
City, and the flight of Tirumala, with tho puppet king ISadasiva, 
to Penukonda. A roi faineant at such a time was grave danger, 
and if any relics of imperial power were to be saved, tho removal 
of Sadasiva was a political necessity. Hence after 1569-70 
A.D, Sadasiva disappears, and Tirumala becomes Emperor. 

The truncated Empire about this time was divided into six 
vieoroyalties — 

(1) Andhra. (3) Madura. (5) Giugee. 

(2) Karnata. (4) Cliandragiri. (6) Tan j ore. 

The Andhra or Telngu districts round Penukonda wore niled 
directly by tho Emperor. In 1575 A.D, Tirumala died. Ilis 
eldest (P) son, Hanga II, succeeded him at Penukonda ; another son, 
Eama III, was entrusted with tho Viceroy alty of Karnata with 
head-quarters at Seringapatam, and a third son, Venkata I, ruled 
in Madura. As a matter of form, tho ruler at Penukonda was 
regarded as Emperor, hut his authority over the other two vice- 
royalties varied according as his personality was strong or weak. 
This quasi-partition of the Empire marks the lines of political 
cleavage during the seventeenth century, which itis in the main a 
record of the struggle between Mysore and Madura, with a 
shadowy Ihlya flitting from place to place in spasmoclio efforts at 
piecing togotlier the shattered Empire of liis ancestors. 

Tho time was ripe for military adventurers. The members of 
the imperial house quarrelled among themselves. Viceroys and 
looal chieftains carved out principalities on their own behalf. 
Bagaltir and Aiikusagiri, Hosur and Denkani-kota, Salem and 
Amaro-kundi became the capitals of princoliugs, while the Jaga- 
deva Eayas of Ohonuapatna ruled tho Baramahal and a large 
strip of the Mysore plateau stretching to tlie Western Ghats- 
These lesser principalities, however, were soon eclipsed by the 
rising states of Mysore and Madura. 

The rule of Rama HI at Seringapatam w'as weak, and the looal 
ohioitains rebelled. On Rama’s death, his young son Tirumala 11 
was sent to Madura, to the care of his uncle Venkata I, and Seriuga- 
patam was left in charge of a vice-regent. In 1586 A.D. Hanga II of 
Penukonda died, and tlio whole blmpire passed to Vcukiita L The 
young nephew Tirumala II thereupon proceeded to Seringapatam, 
and assumed an attitude of hostility to his imperial uncle. This 
coolness led direotly to the taking of Seringapatam by Eaja Odeyar 
of Mysore, whose act was countenanced by Venkata I, and whose 
actual possession was confirmed by tho Eaya in 1612 A.B. 
n-i 
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Eaja Odoyar next began systematioally to absorb tho torri- 
torios of th(j Polig*ars to tho south and oast, and oncroaohed. ex- 
tonsively on tha possessious of Jagadova Baya, which lay to the 
north. JTis grandson Chama Baja (1617-37 A.D.), by the oon- 
qucjst of Chonnapatna after a series of Bij&pnr invasions, 
complotoil tho expulsion of Jagadeva Bfiya’s house from what is 
now Mysore territory. 

The rise of the Madura Nfiyakas began in 1559 A.'D. with 
Visvanatha’s victory over his rcjbcl father on behalf of tho Vijaya- 
nagar Emperor. Visvanatha’s' viooroyalty lasted till 1563, and 
under the guidanoe of his able minister Aryauatha, passed to his 
descendants. Aryaniitha died in 1000 A.D. Tho infant Baj 
grow steadily in strength, and roaoho<l its zenith under tho Grreat 
Tiriimala Niiyaka, who aeeedod in 1623 A.D. 

Tirurnala Nayaka had a dilRonlt game to play, and ho played 
it ably and unscrnpulonsly. I^ho empty fiction of imperial suze- 
rainty was no longer consistent with a strong centralised goverji- 
mont. Tho Madura frontier was already in hostile contact with 
the growing kingdom of My.soro. Chama Raja was chafing to 
revenge a rovorso his arms had recently suffered. In tho north 
loomed th(5 cloud of Mughal invasion. kSo long as tho energies of 
tho Deccan Sultans wore absorbed in tho Mughal war, tho Hindu 
kingdoms we!ro safe from their inroads. Humediatidy the 
pressure was relaxed, tho fighting Sultans must inevitably seek 
oompeiisation for their losses by tho invasion and pillage of South 
India. Tirmnala adopted and porfoctod the policy of his prodo- 
oossors for tho dofonoo of his northern frontier. 

The power of tho Nayakas was established in a frankly feudal 
basis. “ There were 72 bastions to tho fort of Madura, ami each 
of thorn was now formally placed in charge of a particular chief, 
who was bound for himself and his heirs to keep his post at all 
times and under all circumstances. He was also bound to pay a 
fixed annual tribute, to supply and keep in readiness a quota of 
troops for the Governor’s armies, and to keep tho Governor’s 
peace over a particular tract of country ; and in consideration of 
his promise to perform these and other services, a grant was 
made to him of a tract of country.” Among tho soventy-twa 
chief Poligars of tho Madura feudal system wore Bamaohaoidra 
Nay aka and Gatti Mudaliyar of Kongu. 

Each of those names is that of a line of Poligars, rather than 
of an individual. Eor instance, Robert de’ Nobili found a Rama- 
ohandra Nayaka established at Senda-mangalam in 1623. The 
horoscope of another of these Ramachaudra Nayakas came into 


Mr. Nelaou’B Madura Manual, p. 08. 
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the hands of Colonel Mackenzie, from which it appears he was 
born in October 1652 and died in 1718 The name is associated 
with Talai-malai^ a hill overlooking the Kavori in the south of 
Niimakkal 'I’nluk, and the Naniakkal fort is said to have been built 
by a prince of the line. 

The Gatti Mudtiliyars ruled in power and splendour the most 
dangerously exposed province of tlic kingdom. Kaveri-puram, on 
the right bank of the KavOri. was their strategic ca])iial, command- 
ing, as it does, one of the principal passes to the Mysore Plateau. 
The centre of tlioir power seems, however, to have been Tara-ma nga- 
lara, where llicy built a costly temple it is said that their 
dominions extended as far as Talai-vasal to the oast, Dliarapuram 
in the west, and Karvir in the soiith^. The forts of greatest 
strategic importance held by thoni in Salem District were 
Omaliir and Atttir. A glaiia' at the map will show that the dis- 
position of tlicsc forts guarded against an invasion from Mysore. 
Xaveri-purani guarded the foot of the only ghat at which the 
Madura dominions louehod Mysore'^ Omalur servc<l asapom/s 
(Tap^ui against any force jirococding b 3 " the routes through 
']’'oppur or Perumbfilai. In this quarter the petty Poligars of 
Denkani-kdta, llatnagiri, Alaiuhadi, etc., intervened between the 
two great rivals. Attfir commanded the shortest* route to the 
coast, and guarded against any flank move on 1 richiiiopoly by 
wjiy of the Velhlr valle 3 ^ The Gatti Mndaliyars arc also asso- 
ciated with Amara-kiiiidi, Saiikaridrug, Tiruchongodu, MOoheri, 
Idaiiga-salai, and Pulampatti.* Salem itself appears, at least 
during part of the sovonloenth century, to have been ruloil by an 
indo pendent Poligar, Chennappa Nayaka, whoso name tradition 
also connects with Tonkarai-kdttaP. 

The opening of hostilities between Mysore and Madura is 
obscure for want of accurate dates and sj^nchroiiisins. It would 
appear that early in Tirumala Nayaka’s reign, Coimbatore was 
invaded by Ghama Haja, wdio penetrated as far as Dindigul, and 
was there checked by Tiriimala’s able general Ilaniappayya. The 


^ Ma(‘.ken/.ie MannscripU, 1, 7i). 

■Another account, gives Eraya-mangalam (in KokkarHyiinpefc Mitta, 0 miles 
S.W. of TirucliongOrlu, on tlio Kavdri),as tlie r.oiilhern limit of their dominions 
and AndiyOr, in Rliavani Taluk, as (he wtstiern boundary. 

^ Unobaiian, Yol. 1, p. 422, speaks of KavOri-ptiram as an important outpost, 
with two outlying forts, Niidu-kaval and Chikka-kaval which protected it from 
the aggressions of the Hill Poligars. 

*• For farther details regarding the Gatti Mndaliyars, see below, Vol. II, 
pp. 269 and 264, 8,v. Amara-knndi, and Tara-nmngalam. Cf. p. 96, a.v, llobort 
de*Nobili. 

■ Cf. Vol. II. pp. 228 and 250, and the suggested identification of tho Mora- 
mongalam of Bobert do’Nobili with Mara-mangalam, p. 96, o. 2. 
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Madura army then took the offensive, and drove the Mysore troops 
up tlio Ghats, storming one of their principal fortresses. The 
quarrel then assumed a new aspect, with the sudden intervention 
of the Sultans of Bijapur and Golconda. 

In 1634 A,D. the Muglials (under Shah Jahan) captured 
Ahmadnagar and ended the dynasty of the Nizam Shahs. The 
Sultan of Bijapur made his peace with the Mughals, and then 
arranged with the Sultan of Golconda to conquer the Carnatic. 
They had been invited south by several Hindu princes, who 
solicited thoir aid in finally throwing off the yoke of Vijaya- 
nagar.^ About 1635 A.D., a now Ksiya, Banga, ascended the 
throne and determined to revive the authority of, his house. Tiru- 
mala Nayaka formed a league against him, which the Nayakas 
of I'anjore and Ginjee joined. The only State which remained 
loyal to the Itaya was Mysore. When the Eaya inarched against 
him, Tirumala invited the Sultan of Golconda to attack the 
Cbaudragiri territory from the north. The Baj^a countermarched 
to meet his new enemy, was routed, and took refuge with the 
Nayaka of Ikkori (North Mysore). The Goloonda army then 
marc lied south to reduce the rebels who had so rashly invoked its 
aid, and laid siege to Ginjee. Tirumala then asked the Bijapur 
Sultan to help^him. When the Bijapur troops arrived at Ginjoo, 
they at once joined with their fellow Muhammadans. Ginjee fell ; 
Tirumala lost heart, and purchased peace by becoming their 
humble feudatory. The date of these events is uncertain. The 
war was apparently over by 1644 A.D. 

Meanwhile the main army of Bijapur had been otherwise em- 
ployed. In 1636 an expedition started under Bandhula Ehau, 
with Shahji (SivUji’s father) as second in command. After raid- 
ing the country near Bednnr, the invaders appeared in 1638 
before Scringapatam, where, after a political revolution, Kantlrava 
Narasa Brija had been placed on the throne by the Dalavay, 
(Commander-in-Chief). The new king w'as no puppet ; ho heat 
off the assaults delivered by the Muhammadans, and the siege was 
raised. The invaders then tamed oast, took Bangalore from the 
Poligiir, Kempe Gauda, and reduced the north and oast of what 
is now Mysore State. In the course of this campaign the B9;ra- 
mahal was made subject to Bijapur, and, by 1644 A.D., the new 
conquests' wore formed into two Provinces (Camatic-Balaghat 


^ Wilks, i, p. 65. It is stated in Hindu Mannsoripts that they wore 
invited by severul of the usurpers who, under the title of Naiks, Bajus, Udayars, 
PoliKars and even Gouda of single villages, had erected separate principalities 
and foolishly hoped to preserve or extend them by the aid of foreign forca” 
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aud Oariiatic-Pay inghat) and bestowed as njaghir on Shahji, who CHAP. II, 
fixed his head^quarters at Bangalore.^ Vii. 1506- 

Later on (the date again is uncertain) the Raya, aided by 
Mysore, made ono last attempt to recover his authority. Tirumala 
threw open to the Muhammadans the passes into Mysore which ho 
commanded, and the last flicker of the great Hindu Empire was 
extinguished. 

Kantirava Narasa Raja adopted the policy of appropriating Kantirava 
territory whenever he could do so with impunity. According to 
Wilks, he took several places in Coimbatore from Gatti Mudaliyar ' * 
in 1641 A.D. Six years later, ho seized Batnagiri from ono Itihal 
Bao, and in 1652 he was strong enough to take from Bijapur the 
Western Baramahal, including Virabhadradrug, Pennagaram, 
and Dharmapuri. In the same year he took Denkani-kota from 
the Itihal Bao, from whom he had wrested llatnagiri. In 1053 
ho again raided Coimbatore, and took several important fortresses 
from the Madura feudatory. In the next year, Hostlr was taken 
from one Chandra Sankar. 

The reigns of Kantirava Narasa Raja and Tirumala Nfiyaka 
closed in 1059 A.D. with ono of the most vindictive wars on record. 

The offensive was taken by the Mysoreans^ who threatened Madura 
itself. The invaders wore then driven back, aneb the Madura 
historians claim that Mysore was invaded, its king captured and 
his nose cut off in revenge for the cruelty of the Mysoreans, who 
had cut off the noses of all their captives.® 

From 1059 Madura declined and Mysore grew powerful. The Ascondonoy 
latter State was ruled in turn by two capable men, Dodda Deva 
Raja (1659-1072) and Ohikka Deva Raja (1672-1704). In the 
reign of the first named, the latter repulsed a desperate attack 
made on Erode by Tirumala’s sueccssor, Chokkauatha Nayaka of 
Madura, in combination with tho Nayaka of Ginjee and Venkoji 
of Tanjoro in 1667. ^J^he raid ended in total failure, aud Dodda 
Deva Raja wrested Erode and Dharapuram from the Nayaka, 
aud Omaldr from Gatti Mudaliyar. 

Ohikka Deva Raja was the ablest statesman of his time, except ohikks Deva 
Sivaji himself. The keynote of his policy was friendship with the 
Mughal Aurangzib. His financial reforms, his strenuous home 
administration, gave stability to his authority. Whenever he 
could do so without affront to Aurangzib, he extended bis 

^ His snxnmer residence was at Kandi and his winter residence at Kolar. 

‘ There is no reference in Mysore history to this cutting off of tho noses, 
although there are abundant allnsions to insults of this chai'aoter in literatnre 
and inscriptions. There is mention for instance of Baja Odeyar ha'ving whipped 
** aoross the body, like the holy thread” the Odeyar of Karugahalli for some insult. 
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dorniiiioDs by conquest. Between 1675 and 1678 A.D. he brought 
his frontier in contact witli that of Bijapur. 

The Aggressions of the Marglthas, however, checked his enter- 
prise. Ill 1664 Shaliji had died, and Venkoji entered on his inheri- 
tance. By 1674 Vchk5ji had established himself in Tanjorc. 
In 1677 Sivaji advanced on Gingec, through the Bamalcheri 
Pass, to claim his inheritance from his half-brother, and in July 
of the same year the two brothers came to terms. It would 
appear that, for a few yearn, tho Baramahal, and perhaps also the 
Talaghat, passed under Maratha rule. 

ChikkaDova Baja studiously refrained from interfering with 
tho Marathas, who came to loot and not to rule. With tho death 
of Sivaji in 1680, and the fall of Bijapur and Golconda, he came 
in closer contact with theMughals, and made fast friends with 
tho Mughal general Qasim Khan. In 1689 ho assisted in the 
6nal ruin of Madura. In 1685 ho had boon negotiating with 
Venk5ji for the purchase of Bangalore. Before the bargain was 
completed, Qasim Khan seized tho place, and sold it to Mysore 
for the sti\mlated price, throe lakhs of rupees. In 1688-9 Chikka 
D5va Baja felt strong enough once again to iuvadotho Baramahal, 
which had apparently thrown off its allogianco. Dharmapuri, 
Manukonda, Ckiialur and Paramati were taken from tho people 
of Aura Kavori-patnam and Anantagiri (i.o., Attrir)“hy the 
treaty concluded hy Liugurajayah with the Auraohoe.”^ By 
1704, when Chikka Deva Raja died, almost the whole of Salem 
District was within his dominions. 

Bijapur fell to the Mnghals in 1687 A.D., and Golconda in 
1688. Ill 1690 Anrangzib placed Qasim Khan in command of 
tho Carnatic provinces lately dopondent on tho two Sultanates. 
These provinces compriscul three well-marked tciTitorial divisions ; 
(A) Oarnatio llaidarahad Balaghfit, composed of the five Cirears 
of (1) Sidhout, (2) Gandi-kota, (3) Gooty, (4) Gnrramkonda, and 
(5) Karabara; fBl Carnatic Haidarabrul Payiughat, extending 
from Guntur to the Colttroon, and iucliidiiig almost all the Coro- 
mandel Coast, with Tanjore, Gingee, and Trichinopoly ; (C) 
Carnatic Bijapur, situated west of Carnatic llaidarahad, and 
comprising the plateau country round Sira and Bangalore. In 
1 691 the Carnatic Payinghat appears to have? been made a sepa- 
rate command under Zulfikar Kbilu, who was entrusted with the 
reduction of Gingee, a task which occupied him till 1698. In 
that year Qasim Khan was defeated by the Marathas, and died, 
either by his own hand or by the dagger of an assassin. He was 


1 WilkB I, p. 132. 
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succeeded by Zulfikar Khau, who ruled the Carnatic provinces for 
nearly lU years, “ a period of incessant and destructive warfare”^. 

On the death of Aiirangzih, in 1707 A.D., rapid disintegra- 
tion sot in throughout the Mughal dominions. Ziilfikar Khan 
wont north, to watch the struggle for the succession that ('iisuod. 
Baud Khan, vrho was left in command of the Carnatic provinces, 
followed northwards aliortly after, nominating as his deputy 
Saxlat-ulla Kh#ln. 'Phe; territory din^ctlv under Sadat-ulla Khan 
comprised Carnatic Haidarahad Paylnghat and Carnatic 15 ijapur, 
w^ioh by this time came to be known as the provinces of Arcot 
and Sira respectively. Meanwhile, in Mysore, Chikka Dova 
E&ja hud been succcMjded by his son, a di'af-mute, and hence- 
forward that State was ruled by its ministers, in the names of 
puppet Rajas. Sadat-ulla Khan at first enjoyed, under the 
suzerainty of the Nizam, the undivided control of the two 
Carnatics, but, after four years, his jurisdiction was restricted to 
tho province of Arcot, and a now Nawab, Amin Khan, was ap- 
pointed for Sira. Sadafc-ulla Khan n^sentod tho removal of the 
rich State of Mysore from his jurisdiction, and formed a conspi- 
racy with tho Nawahs of Ciublapah, Knniool, Savanur and tho 
Maratha chief Morari U.io Ghorpadc of Gooty to seize it. Tho 
new Nawfib, Amin Khfln, compromised by 8uggost|jng joint action 
against the Raja of Mysore. Accordingly the conf(3d(»rato8 levied 
blackmail to the extent of a cjoro of rnpoos. Henceforward tho 
funds of tho nil fortunate State of Mysore wore looked on as tho 
law-ful property of any one who was strong enough to demand their 
surrender. 

Moanwhilc, four of the live Circars of tho Carnatic Haidarahad 
Balaghat had boon absorbed by Abdul Nabi Khan, the Pathan* 
Nawab of Ciidflapah ; the fifth, Hooty, falling to the Ghorpadc 
Marathas. Abdnl Nabi Khan was theoretically a subordinate® 
of the officer holding tho joint command of the Carnatics, but 
he somotimos dealt dire(?tly wdth the Swhedar of tho Deccan. 
Before, however, Nizam-ul-mulk had consolidated his power, 
Abdul Nabi Khan had become practically independent. He 


* Accordin(>: to the Ruramahiil tradition, {S,D.M., Vol. I, p. 80), Zuliikiir 
Khun took norLIiern Salem from tho Marathas on hohull of tlie Mugbals, and 
ruled it for 8 years. 

* In tho early years of tho eighteenth ccnlury, the Pathun families of Savanur, 
Kurnool, and Ciiddapah, begun “ to rally around them tho remains of tho genu- 
ine Pathans, or ferocious bands of i\\e same tribe, who were perpetually descend- 
ing from the Indian Caucasus to improvo their fortunes in the south ”, Wilks, 
Yo1.I,p.l3G. 

* According to the Raramahal tradition, Vol. I, p. 89), tho Baramahal 

was granted by Znlfikar Khun as a Jaghlr to Abdul Nabi Kban. 
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extended his possessions southward along the back of tho Eastern 
Ghats iicnrly to the Kaveri, and, by 1714 A.D., he had made 
himself master of tho Baramahal.^ 

Tho Nizam-nl-mnlk died in 1748. A war of ^ucocssion 
followed, in which tho Fnnioh and English took sides, and for the 
first time oame into political prommonco. The field of war was 
outside Salem District, which at the time was divided between 
Cnddapah and Mysore. Naiija Eaj, chief ininistor of tho latter 
State, played a double game ; ho tried to got the cession of 
Trichinopoly from Muhammad Ali, and then intrigued with the 
French. His share in tho war cost him money, but brought him 
no gain. It was in this war that an obscure adventurer, Haidar 
Ali, became tho most powerful subject in tho son* ice of Mysore. 

In 1758 Cnddapah was invaded by tho Mariithas, who stripped 
the Nawab of half of his territory. One Asad Khan, at the time 
Governor of ihlraraahal on behalf of Cnddapah, had recently boon 
snpersodod by another oflicor. Ho promptly wont over to Haidar, 
and advised him to essay tho conquest of tho Baramahal. Haidar 
deputed his brother-in-law, Makhdum Ali, for tho purpose. This 
officer, as a preliminary stop, first roducc<l tho Poligar of Anokal, 
whoso territory intervened between that of Haidar and tho Bara- 
mahal. This object was effected in 1760. Meanwhile tho French 
had boon vanquished at Wandiwash (January 22, 1760), and 
Lally, as a last resort, applied to Haidar for help. Haidar 
thereon sent Makhdum Ali to Pondicherry to negotiate. The 
treaty was to stipulate the cession to Mysore of Tiyaga, a fort 
which commanded tho Attur Pass. At tho oonclusion of the war, 
Trichinopoly, Madura, and Tinnevelly were to bo coded to Haidar. 
Makhdum Ali proceeded to Pondicherry before tho end of Juno, 
and ratified tho treaty, when ho was recalled with all his forces by 
the urgent necessity of Haidar. Tho conspiracy of Khando Eao 
with tho puppet Raja and tho Marathas had all but terminated 
his career. Makhdum Ali, after hard fighting, got as far as 


^ The nanicR, dates, and order of sucoodBion of tlic GaddapahNawubs, present 
a hopeless pussle. Mr. Gribblo, in the Cuddapah Manual, p. 91, gives the follow- 
ing order: (1) Abdul Nabi Khun, (2) his son, Muhazid Khun, (inscription dated 
1732 A.D.), (3) Mahusim Klian, brother of (2), (1) Ailm Khan. Tho tradition 
preserved in the Baraniahal, quoted by Mr. Le Fanu, Vol. 1, p. 89, gives 

the following order : (1) Abdul Nabi Khan, (2) Abdul Muhammad Khfln, (ruled 10 
years), (3) Abdul Musnm Khan, (11 years), (4) Abdul Muzzud Khan, (8 years), 
(5) Abdul Musum Khan again, for another 6 years. According to Grant Duff, 
it was Mohammad Khan w ho murdered BazirJaiigin 1750. According to the 
FunganOr tradition, (North Arcot Jfarutal, Vol, II, p. 408), Abdul Mahsim was 
slain in the disastrous battle with the Marathas near Cuddapah in 1767. Accord- 
ing to Wilks, Vol. I, p. 402, Alim Khan joined Nisam Ali on the eve of the Chital- 
drug campaign of 1777. 
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Kela-mangalam and oconpied Anchetti-dnrgam. Hero lie was CHAP. II. 
closely blockaded, and every attempt of Haidar’s force at Anekal vir. 1566- 
to effect a junction failed., Haidar then resorted to the expedient 
of bribing tho Marathas to desert Khando llao. The bribe, as 
usual, succeeded. Three lakhs were paid, the Bilramahal was 
‘ceded. Haidar joined his brother-in-law, defeated Khande Rao, 
and assumed the supreme control of Mysore affairs. 

TJie year 1761 w'as eventful in Indian history. On January vnr. Thr 
15th, Pondicherry surrendered to the English, and French 
dominion in India ceased to exist. Eight days previously Prelude, 
(January 7th) two hundred thousand Marathas perished at 
Fanipat in battle against the Afghan Abdali, and in tho mas- 
sacre which ensued. In the same year Haidar Ali, emboldened 
by the catastrophe at Panipat, usurped tho government of Mysore. 

By those events the political aspect was completely changed. 

Haidar overrated the effect of Panipat. Before the year 1761 
had expired, he had, in alliance with the Nizam’s brother BasAlat 
Jang, driven the Marathas out of Sira, and on tho payment of 
three lakhs, ho was created Nawab of Sira, a title which Basalat 
Jang had not tho faintest authority to bestow. The seizure of 
Sira by Haidar was an insult to tho Marftthas which brought 
speedy retribution. In 1764 the Poshw’a himself invaded Mysore ; 
by Juno, Haidar had sustained a crushing defeat, and in 
February of tho following year ho bought off the Marathas with 
an indemnity of 32 lakhs. In 1766, the pngoant Raja died. 

His son, a youth of 18 years, was set on tho throne by Haidar. 

Tho young prineo chafed against Haidar’s authority. Haidar 
confiscated all his property, and placed him in confint?mont. This 
act doterminod tho Marathas and Niz&m AJi on Haidar’s deposi- 
tion, and precipitated the First Mysore War. 

The War of 1767-9 is of peculiar interest in the history of Fir§t Mysore 
Salem District, within the limits of which its chief operations War, 1767-9 
were conducted. Tho war was a sequel to the treaty of Novem- ’ ‘ 
ber 12, 1766, between the Company and Niz/lm Ali. Under 
this, the Company accepted in fief from tho Nizam tho Northern 
Circars, already granted them by a firman of the Delhi Emperor, 
and engaged to have a body of their troops ready to settle the 
affairs of His Highness’ (the Nizam’s) Government, in everything 
that is right and proper whenever required.” In pursuance 
of this undertaking, plans for a joint invasion of Haidar’s terri- 
tory were agreed to by the Mar&thas, the Nizam and the 
English. 
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The Mard,tha8 moved first, and early in March, 1767, before 
their allies could join them, they had overrun the Mysore domini- 
ons ns far as tho B&ramahal, brought Haidar to bis knees, and 
agreed to withdraw from the war on tho payment of 17-J lakhs 
cash down, and tho pledge of Kolilr District as soourity for tho 
payment of a like sum in addition. Tho balance was paid early 
in May, and on the 11th of that month tho Marathas finally 
moved northwards. 

Meanwhile tho army of tho Nizam had, by March 9th, reached 
the Tungabhadra, and was joined by ColonolJosoph Smith, with 
six battalions of infantry and some gnus. On March 24th the 
allies learned that the Morathas had boon bribed to withdraw. 
Colonel Smith soon discovered that Haidar was making overtures 
to tho Nizam also, which the latter w'as prepared to accept. He 
accordingly withdrew part of his force, but tho Madras Grovcrn- 
mont insisted on three battalions remaining in tho Nizam’s camp, 
as proof of confidouco. This force was soon afterwards reduced 
to five companies, and tho latter were suffered by the Nizftm 
to depart within a few days of the actual outbreak of hostilities 
between Haidar and the British. 

While tho Nizam’s army was approaching Bangalore from the 
north, a respect j.blo force of 3,000 foot, 500 of whom were British, 
was despatched from Madras with the object of seizing the 
Bdramahal. The mud forts of Vauiyambadi, Tiriippattur and 
Eaveri-patnam fell without serious opposition, and on Juno 3rd an 
unsuccessful attempt was made to stonn Krishnagiri. Tho siege 
was then converted into a blockade, tho prosecution of which 
absorbed the energies of the whole force, and precluded further 
active operations. 

On his return from tho Nizam’s camp near Bangalore,. Colonel 
Smith was directed to assume general command of the British 
troops in the Baramahal. In tho latter part of August tho oom- 
bined armies of Haidar and Nizam Ali^ dosoendod the Krishnagiri 


^ Smith estimated tho relative strength of the armies as follows : — 


Nisiim Ali 

Haidar 

... 

Cavalry. 

... 30,000 
12,860 

Infantry. 

10,000 

18,000 

Guns 

60 

49 


Total 

... 42,8G0 

28,000 

109 

British— 

Earopean 

Native 

Mohammad Ali 

... 

... 30 

... 1.000 

800 

5,000 

16 


Total 

... 1,030 

5,800 

16 
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Passes, and on the 25th, the transport cattle which were grazing in 
the vioinitjr of the British camp near Kakankarai,^ wore surprised 
and driven off. Smith’s cavalry hastily moved out for their 
recovery, and wore uuoxpootcdly assailed by very superior numbers 
under Makhdum Ali, who charged them into the very lines of the 
encampment after destroying about one-third of their number, and 
carried off the greater part of the cattle.* 

The same evening Haidar appeared before Kaveri-patnam, which 
was hold by Captain MoKain, with three companies of the 3rd 
Battalion of Coast Sepoys. Two assaults wore delivered and 
repulsed ; but Captain McKaiu, finding the place untcnablo, (japitu- 
lated on August 27th. 

By this time Colonel Wood was advancing with reinforcements 
from Trichiuopoly towards 'I’iruvannamalai,® and it became a 
matter of vital moment thcit Colonel Smith should join him. 
Smith, crippled by the loss of cattle on the 25th, was unable to 
move till the 28th. lie fell back eastward, reaching Singilrapot 
on the 30th, Palli-patti on tht^ 31at, and Chcngain on September 
Ist. Haidar followed close on his heels. 

It was lucky for the British that ho did not forestall them and 
seize the Chongaui Pass. On September 2nd * Smith turned to bay 
at Chougam and won a victory. In this action ho lost 48 Euro- 
peans and 67 sepoys killed and wounded; the enemy ‘lost 4, 000 men, 
64 guns and a vast quantity of stores.^ Smith then proceeded to 
Tiruvanna,malai. Einding no provision there, ho was compelled to 
move further eastward in search of supplies. On Septombor 8th 
ho was joined by Colonel Wood, and on the 14th he retraced his 
steps to Tiruvaniiamalai. There on the 26th he brought on a 
pitched battle with Haidar and won a decisive victory.® The 
Nizam and his army bolted, 55 field pieces were? taken, and Haidar 
was compelled to retire into the Baramahal. Colonel Smith, 
unable for want of supplies to follow up his victory, dispersed his 


' Now a railway station between Tiruppattai- and Sanialpacti. 

« Wilks i, :)11. 

® Commonly but wrongly called Trinomnlce, ” “ TrinomHlIy ” etc., etc. 

* Wilks CBtimntt‘8 the loss of t.ho confederateH at 4,000 uicn and 64Kiins with 
tumbrils. Tho loss to the British was 170 men killed and wounded. 

^ His total force amounted to 10,430 effective men with 1,500 bud horse. 

European Infantry 1,400 

Natiyo Infantry ... ... ... ... ... 9.000 

European Cavalry 30 

Native Cavalry 1,500 

Vield Pieces ... ... ... ... . 34 

* According to Wilks, Vibert and Portescue the battle of Chengani was fought 
on September 3rd. 
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army into caatonmente at Vellore, Oonjeeveram, Wandiwash and 
Trichinopoly for the rainy season, and himself proceeded to Madras 
in the hope of effecting some improvement in the departments of 
Supply. 

Eor a month the discomforted confederates remained at Matter^ 
each blaming the other for the disaster at Tiruvann£lmalai. Early 
in November Haidar, led by the continued inactivity of tho British 
to believe himself safe from molestation, resumed the offensive, 
recaptured Tiruppattur on tho 5th, and Vaniyambadi on the 7th, 
and appeared before Amb^ on the 10th. Vaniyambadi was 
surrendered by Captain Eobinson, on parole not to serve again 
during the war, a promise which (apparently under Oovernment 
orders) he subsequently broke.* 

Captain Calvert’s spirited defence of Ambur was ended on 
December 7th by the appearance of Colonel Smith with a detach- 
ment from Vellore. On the following day Smith came in touch 
with Haidar at V aniyambfidi. Haidar fought a rear-guard action, 
retiring as soon as his retreat was secured, and abandoning 
Vaniyambadi. In this action Haidar’s corps of European horse, 
under Monsieur Aumont, moved off in a body and joined the 
English army.^ The main body of tho latter had to halt at 
Vflniyambadi^to await provisions from Ambur, but Colonel Tod 
with the advance guard occupied Tiruppattur on the 9th. The 
allies retreated towards Kavori-patnam, the defences of which had 
been so strengthened by Haidar since its capture, that Colonel 
Smith, meanwhile reinforced by Colonel Wood, who had advanced 
from Trichinopoly by the Siugarapet Pass, declined to attack it. 

At this juncture tho allies learned of demonstrations by the 
Bombay Government against Mysore from tho West Coast, and by 
Bengal troops from the Northern Ciroars against Haidarabad, and 
of a revolt of tho Nayars of Malabar. In oonsoquonee of this, 
Haidar, on December 14th, despatched his heavy guns and baggage 
with Tipu to tho West, and four days later Nizam Ali hurriedly 


^ WillcB gives tho name '* Calaimnttoor.** It is known that Haidar on one of 
his marches crossed the river at Kambaya-nallar, which is only 4 miles from 
Irnmattar. As Matter, however, is easier to reach from Singarapet, and stra- 
tegically covers Krishnagiri and KavGri-patBam, the probabilities favour Mattar 
as the {dace of Haidar’s halt. 

* In December this Captain Bobinson was second in command at Erode, when 
it was snrrondored to Haidar under disgraoefal circumstances. Haidar, after 
promising that the garrison should be allowed to proceed on parolo to Triohino- 
poly, sent them all to the dungeons of Seringapatam. His plea was that 
Robinson's broken word of honour absolved him from his own promise. 

* Wilks 1 , p. 88G. This troop of foreign hussars numbered about 60 men, of. 
Wilson Mttdrat Armyt i, p. 280. 
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re-asoended the Ghats. Haidar, before following his main army, 
made one vigorous attempt in person to out ofE a convoy, oomposod 
of the let Battalion^ of Sepoys in charge of provisions, advancing 
under Captain E. Y. Fitzgerald from Tiruvanuamalai. Smith 
anticipated the move, and despatched Major Thomas Fitzgerald, 
with two companies of Grenadiers, the 5th Battalion* of Sepoys, 
and two field-pieces to reinforce the convoy before Haidar could 
attack it. Haidar attacked the united forces in person on 
December 29th, \rith a force of 4,000 horse, 2,000 foot and 5 guns, 
and was badly beaten. Immediately after this, Haidar followed 
his main army up the Ghats, leaving Makhdum Sahib with a 
strong force, mainly cavalry, to watch the British, and act on 
their supplies. At the same moment the British army was com- 
pelled to fall back eastward ou its communications, to save itself 
from starvation. 

For seven months Haidar was fully occupied with affairs in 
the north and west, and the field was clear for the British forces. 
Divided coiinsols paralysed efficient action. The Govemmout 
wished to invade the Balaghat, and strike directly at Bangalore 
and Soringapatam. Colonel Smith realised that his force was quite 
inadequate for the campaign without any proper commissariat, and 
proposed to occupy the whole of the country contiguous to the 
frontier, from Vaniyambadi through the Baramahal and Talaghat 
dow’u to Dindigul and Falghat, with a view to establishing depots 
as a base for subsequent operations. The result was an attempt to 
carry out both plans with a force inadequate for either. 

The army was formed into tw'o columns. Colonel Smith wdth 
1,600 Europeans and 7,500 sepoys w'as to invade the Balaghat, 
Colonel Wood with 600 Europeans and 4,400 sepoys to reduce the 
lowland forts in detail.® On February 23rd the former appeared 
before Kaveri-patnam, which was promptly abandoned, lie then 
received orders to proceed to the camp of the Nizam at Punganur, 
The Nizam had made overtures of peace to Colonel Smith as early 
as December 1767. A treaty was concluded between the Nizam and 
the Nawab on February 23rd, which was signed by the members of 
Council on the 2dth idem. Shortly aftenvards Smith returned to 


^ Now tbo eisli Pioneers. 

* Bow the 64th Pioneers. 

’Colonel Smith’s oolnmn was composed of the 1st and 2nd Enropean 
Hegiments, a detachment of artillery, the Foreign Legion, Gapt. Aohmnty’s 
Bengal Battalion, and the Ist, 3rd, 5th, dth, 13th, 14th and 16th Madras Batta- 
lions. Colonel Wood’s detachment consisted of the 8rd European Regiment, 
a party of artillery, the 4th, 7th, 8th and llth^Battalions, and 6 companies cf 
the 10th, 
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the BftrainaLal, and undertook the blockade of Krishnagiri, which 
did not surrender till Maj 2nd. 

On Jums 8th an advanced detachment of the British army, 
under Colonel Donald Campbell,* moved from Krishnagiri and 
ascended the Pass of Budi-kota ^ ; on the 16th Vonkatagiri-kSta 
was occupied, and the direct road to Vellore via Peddauayakau • 
dorgam secured. On the 23rd, Mulbagal was taken, on the 28th, 
Kolftr. Meanwhile Colonel Smith, with the naain army, had 
ascended the Budi-kota Ghat, and arrived at Araleri, where he 
directed Colonel Campbell to rojoiu him. On July 3rd the united 
forces moved via Bagalfir for the sicjge of Hosur, which fell on 
the 1 1th. The BfigalCir Poligar, a ftuidatory of Haidar, prudently 
abstained from hostilities yrith the English, “ at the same time 
representing to Haidar his inability to resist, and the necessity of 
temporizing until ho had a better opportunity of evincing his 
allogianee.” ^ Shortly after the fall of Hosur, a detachment 
under Captain (baby seized Anekal and Denkani-kota. Several 
days were then wasted by the attempt of a detachment under 
Colonel Ijang to occupy a number of villages surrounded by almost 
impenetrable jungles between Denkani-kota and the Kavori, a 
move which Muhammad Ali thought might increase his revenues, 
but whi(b could not be of any conceivable stratogicial impoiiance. 

At Hosnr', Smith was joined by the advanei^ guard of Morari 
Ilao, the Maratha ruler of Gooty, whose services had boon 
hargained for by the British and sociu’cd. Smith then moved to 
Hoskote, whore, on August 4th, he was joined by Morari Kao in 
person. On that very day Haidar re-entered Bangalore. 
Haidar’s first move was a night attack on the (?amp of Morari Bao 
at Hoskote ; the attack was repulsed (August 22nd). Both armies 
now turned their attention to the advance of Colonel Wood. 

This officer had liegiiu his task of reducing the lowland forts 
with the siege of Tonkarai-kottai, which capitulated, on the evo of 
assault, on February 1 2th. Dbarmapuri was carried by assault. 
The slaughter of the defenders was so severe that only one other 
garrison (that of Erode) dare face Wood’s storming party. The 
forts of Salem, Attur, Senda-mangalam and N»aTnakkal surrendered 
without a blow. Wood then crossed the Kaveri, secured the 
passes from Coimbatore to the plateau, and penetrated to Palghfit. 
Doubling back through the south of Coimbatore District, by 
August 3rd he was master of Dindigul. He then received orders 


^Colonel G'iinpbeiri force oomprued doiaohments of the let and Snd 
'European Bogitneiitii, and of the 8rd, 5th, I'Uh and 16tli Battalions. 

• For the Badi-kota OhEt vide Vol. II, p. 108. > Wilks, 1, p. 340. 
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• to ' join Smith in Mysore. Marching via the Toppfir Passi he OHAP. n. 
reached Erishnagiri on September let. yill. tui 

Colonel Wood was expected to reach Budi-kota on September 
■6th, and move thence to Malur on the 6th. Colonel Smith, ‘ 
however, having lost touch with Haidar on the 3rd, thought it J™®***®** ®* 
wise to advance and moot Wood’s force. Ho throw his baggage 
into M^ur on the 6th, and on the 6th morning advanced towards 
Budi-kota. The move was a fortunate one, and might have led to 
Haidar’s destruction, but for the fool-hardiness of Colonel Wood.^ 

Haidar, carefully concealing his movements, had taken up such a 
position at a bond of the defile up which Wood must march, that 
ho could enfilade the advancing troops from chosen positions, and, 
taking advantage of the ensuing confusion, annihilate the British 
force. As Smith advanced, he received early intelligence of the 
movements of Wood and Haidar, and realised that the latter 
could be trapped. He sent messengers to apprise Colonel Wood 
of his intentions. Ho shortly afterwards reached the comer of the 
defile whore he hoped to attacR Haidar, when both he and Haidar 
wore startled by “ a regular salute which Colonel Wood thought 
proper to fire in honour of Colonel Smith on receiving the message 
of his approach.” The warning was enough, Haidar withdrew 
and Smith and Wood joined their forces without opposition, but the 
chance of dealing the enemy a severe blow was \osk Haidar now 
offered the cession of the Baramahal, and an indemnity of ten 
lakhs, as the price of peace. The terms were rejected. The 
Government were soon to repent their rashness in rejecting these 
proposals. 

The British army next moved on EdlSr. Meanwhile Haidar 
recovered MulbSgal. On October 3rd Wood* retook the Psta 
and failed at the Fort. On the following day Wood was attacked 
in force by Haidar, and barely escaped defeat 

Towards the end of October, Smith was summoned by the 
Government to Madras, and on November 14th ho sot out from 
E5l&r towards Venkatagiri-kota with Muhammad Ali and the two 
Deputies, with whom Government had thought fit to hamper the 
discretion of their Commander-in-Chief. Smith’s column moved 


^ Smith’s foToe oominriaed the lat and 2nd European Begimenti, the lat, 8rd 
and 6th fiattallons and Achmuty*! Bengal Battalion. Wood had with him the 
3rd Begiment o£ Europeans, the 8th and 11th Battalions of Sepoys and 4 com- 
panies of the 7th Battalion. 

* In consequence of the displeasure expressed by Colonel Smith at Gdtonel 
Wood's incomprehensible salute of September 0th, the latter desired permission 
^ resign his command, and Oolorel Lang took lifs place. Colonel Wood, however 
resumed his command by the end of September. (Wilks, i, p. 846-346). 
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oaatward to cover thdir march, Wood remaining in command at 
K51ar. On the first day’s march of the NawAb’s party, news was 
received that Haidar was attacking Hosi^. Smith accordingly 
detached the 2nd European Eegiment and Captain Cosby’s 
Battalion of Sepoys to reinforce Wood. The remainder of Smith’s 
force, under Major Fitzgerald, occupied Vonkatagiri-kota, to cover 
the retreat of the Nawab and the Deputies. 

On November 16th Wood marched to the relief of Hostir.^ 
On the 17th ho reached Bagal^ and deposited there his baggage, 
camp equipage and surplus stores, with two brass 18-pounders, as 
a preliminary to a night attack on Haidar’s camp. From BSgalur 
to Hosur is 7^ miles. Wood started from Bogalur at 10 p.m., and 
reached Hostur at 7 a.m. on the morning of the 18th. Haidar 
allowed him to enter the fort unmolested. His cavalry kept 
Wood’s force amused with demonstrations in all directions, while 
his infantry by a flank march proceeded to Bfigalur. It was 
not till 2 p.ii. that the sound of firing to the north convinced 
Colonel Wood of the situation. Ho hastily retraced his stops to 
B&gai€ur, but arrived too late. Haidar, without attempting an 
att^k on the Fort, had entered the P§ta, packed nearly the 
whole of the stores and baggage of the British army on his 
carts, tumbrils and gun-carriages, and marched them off to Banga- 
lore with thd two 18-pounders. By the time Wood reached 
BagalOr, nearly tho whole of Haidar ’s army was out of sight. 
An awful panic in tho PGta had resulted in the loss of over 2,000 
human lives and as many bullocks. 

On November 20th, Wood returned to Hosur, and gave the 
garrison what ammunition and stores ho could spare. On tho 21st 
he mamhed via Bagalur to AralSri, where there was a small supply 
of provisions. There ho was attacked in force by Haidar on tho 
22nd and 23rd, and was only saved from annihilation by tho arrival 
of Major Fitzgerald from Yenkatagiri-kota, with every man ho 
could muster. On Fitzgerald’s approach, Haidar, thinking hb 
had tho dreaded Smith to deal with, drew off to a risilipe^ 
distance, and permitted tho united forces of tho British to proceed 
to Voukatagiri-k5ta. Wood was sent under arrest to Madras and 
Colonel Lang took command. 

As soon as Haidar discovered that Smith was no longer in the 
fiold ag^nst him, ho threw to the winds all anxiety for tho safety 
of Bangalore. Early in November Fazl-ulla-Ehan had been 
organizing a force at Seringapatam, and towards the end of the 


* Hii foroo coiiiiRted of tho 2nd nad 3rd Seropean Begimonts (abont 700 men) 
and 6 Battalions of .Sopoyi, aarang theai tho Gth, llUi and 10th. 
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month, ho swooped down on Coimbatore District through the Passes CHAP. II. 
of Gajalbatti and Eaveri'puram.^ On December 6 th Haider Vllli Tub 
' himself inarched into the BaramahAl vi^ Palakodii, and debouched 
on the Talaghat through the Toppur Pass. Pom* days later, Major — * 
Pitzgeiald started in pursuit with a select force of 6,000 men®, but 
ho oould not come up with Haidar. Colonel Wood’s short-lived Camatio • 
conquests in the B&ramahal and Salem were garrisoned mostly by 
the troops of the Nawab, without any mixture of English sepoys. 

Capture aftex: capture was reported to Fitzgerald, Dharmapuri 
on December 6 th, Tonkarai-kottai on the 7th, Omalur 12 th, Salem 
15th, Namakkal 17tb, Earur 19tb, Erode 25th, Dindigul Slst. 

Fitzgerald pushed straight for Trichinopoly. Lang fell back from 
Solar on Vellore. Within six weeks Haider had won back overy 
post that bad been taken from him except Krishnagiri, Venkata- 
giri-kota and Solar, the 6 rst of little strategic value, the other two 
untenable. Haider’s final move is famous in history. When 140 
miles south of Madras, he suddenly despatched his whole army, 
gpins and baggage, through the Baramahal, reserving for his 
purpose only 6,000 horse and 200 chosen foot. With these ho 
marched 1 30 miles in three days and a half, and on March 29th he 
appeared with his cavalry before Madras. Ho dictated peace on 
his own terms. A treaty was signed on April 3, 17^, stipulating 
the mutual restitution of prisoners and places, and a mutual 
defensive alliance.^ 

The Second Mysore War is a tedious record of disaster from Second 
the British point of view. Throughout the War, Salem District ^ 780 ^^**^ 
was Haidar’s own, and its soil was never violated by the tread of 
hostile troops. The Treaty of Mangalore was signed on March 
11 , 1784 and under it the ^taim quo ante was restored. The 
Company was not in position to claim a foot of Salem soil. 

At the end of December 1789 Tipu attacked the Travancore Tfiird 
Linos and was beaten off. In April 1790 ho carried them by storm* 

^ An interesting aooonnt of the KayGri-piiram Qhat is given by Buchanan, 

Vol. 1, pp. 106-422. His itinerary was Siva*Bamndnmi, BattGgtilam, “ Pallia *' 

Binganallar, HannUr, Kandhalli, Marstahalli, Nailnkkaval, Chikka-Kaval, 

KSvSri-pnram. Of. Bevan, Thirty Tears in India, I, p, 63, sq. 


* Bnropoan and Native Cavalry 600 

8rd Begiuieui European Infantry 360 

Qrenadier Companies 1st and Snd Begimeiits ... 160 

live Battalions of Sepoys ... 4,000 


8 aix-ponnders, 6 three-ponnders and a detail of artillery men. The Sepoy 
Battalions wore the 3rd, 6th, 6th, 13th and 16th. 

.* In case either of the eontrncting parties shall bo attacked, they shall, from 
thdr respective coantrios, matoally ossist oaoh other to- drivn them out.’* 
Aitohison’s Treaties, Vol. V, p. 253). 
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This began the Third Mysore War. The English formed an 
alliance with the Marathas and Nizam to curb Tipn’s 
aggressiveness. 

The first stage of the War was mostly confined to operations in 
Coimbatore and Salem. General Medows left Triehinopoly on 
May 26th/ seized Karurou June 15th, and proceeded to reduce 
the fortresses scattered over Coimbatore in detail. Coimbatore 
itself was ooeupied without resistance on July 2l8t. Erode fell on 
. Au^st 6th, and Diudigul on August 23rd. A force was sent 
against Palghftt, and another against a body of 4,000 horse which 
Tipu had posted in the eouiitry for observation. This force was 
driven up the Gajalhatti Pass, and Satya-mangalam was surprised 
and taken. But these operations, while leaving Medows master of 
Coimbatore, had split his army into three divisions between 
Palghat, Coimbatore and Satya-mangalam. Tipu, hitherto 
inactive, now began to move. On the 2nd Soptombor, at the head 
of 40,000 men, he left Seringapatam, passed south through the 
Gajalhatti Pass (September 1 1th) and crossed the Bhavani river 
(September 12th). The moves and counter-moves of the next few 
days eompclled Medows to return from the line of the Bhavani to 
Coimbatore, where ho ooneentrated his seattored forces between 
September l^th and 26th. Meanwhile I'ipu marched on Erode, 
which at his approach was evacuated (September 25th). By this 
move he recovered several of the places taken, and inflicted several 
minor reverses on the British arms. 

Meanwhile a second English field force, 9,500 strong, had 
concentrated at Arni under Colonel Kolly.^ On Soptombor 24th 
that ofiioer died, and the command devolved on Colonel Maxwell. 
Exactly a month later (October 24th) Maxwell entered Tipu’s 
territory near VftniyamMdi ; on November Ist ho approached 
Krishnagiri, but, instead of attacking, drew off and fixed his head- 
quarters at Kavfiri-patnam (November 3rd). 

As soon as Tipu heard of Maxwell’s advance, ho started post- 
haste for the Baramahal. By November 9th Tipu’s light cavalry 
reached Kaveri-patnam. On the 12th Tipu appeared in full force 
and attempted, by a variety of evolutions, to find the means of 
attacking Maxwell with advantage; but the strong position 
assumed by that officer, his admirable dispositions and his prompti- 
tude in anticipating every design, frustrated those intentions, and 
the Sultan drew off. The samo manoeuvres wore repeated on the 


^ His foroo amoputed to about 15,000 mon. 
Amy,ii,p« 191. 

* For details see Wilson, II, p. 199, 


For details see Wilson, Madra$ 
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13th and f4th. Meanwhile Medowa had st^od in pursuit of 
Tipii. He crossed the Kavori on November 8th ; on the 14th he 
encamped at the south extremity of the Pass of Toppur. On the 
following day he cleared the Pass, and reached a camping ground 
at the northern extremity, situated about 29 miles from KiivSri- 
patnam. Hero a camp was espied, six miles aw'ay. Thinking 
it was Maxwell’s, the English fired throe signal guns. In five 
minutes every tent in the supposed English camp was struck, and 
heavy columns wore scon in full march to the west. Medows now 
realised that he was in sight of Tipu’s army. He did not give 
pursuit, his junction with Maxw'cll was more important. This 
was effected on the J7th at Pula-halli, 12 miles south of Kftv6ri- 
patnam.’ Tipu now decided to double back through the Toppur 
Pass, and try his fortune in the Carnatic. On the 18th both 
armies were in motion, both pointing to the Pass of Toppur, and 
both intending to clear it in two easy marches. The two armies 
were actually preparing to encamp' within four miles of each other, 
before they discovered each other’s presence. Tipu’s columns had 
cnt(?re(l the Pass by the time the main body of the English army 
arrived on the camping ground. It was a . golden opportunity 
for cutting off a portion of the enemy ’s’infantry, and attacking the 
remainder while oiifcangled in the Pass. Modow’s lot the ehanco 
slip. Tipu's army cleared the Pass, with the exception of three 
infantry battalions in tbo rear of the main column, which were 
intercepted and compelled to retreat in the opposite direction, and 
the majority of the cavalry, which disappeared towards Peuna- 
garam, and rejoined the main body by a circuitous route some days 
later. Tipu held on without halting for Triohinopoly, and 
Medows’ campaign was rendered abortive- 

Shortly after, Medows was called to Madras to confer with 
Lord Cornwallis, who arrived there on Decembor 12th. His 
arrival marks the second stage in the War. The English now had 
a definite objective, namely, Seringapatam. The Governor-General 
concentrated at Vellore on February lOth. To meet his advance, 
Tipu doubled back from the Carnatic vid. Ghengam and Palakodu. 
Oomwallis had feigned the invasion of the Baramahal. His real 
intention was to advance on Xdlar by the Mogili Pass, west of 
Chittoor. This plan ho carried out on February 17th, and on the 
28th Kolar fell.^ Bangalore was stormed on March 2lBt ; on May 
4th Cornwallis started for Seringapatam ; but the rains set in, his 
commissariat broke down, and he hod to return to Bangalore. By 
July he began a jBories of operations for the reduction of Tipu’s 

^ For details of the brigading of the combined forces, see Wilson, II, p. 201- 

* He msrohed via Oliittoor, PalmanSr, MuMgal, KOlar, HoskOto, Bangalore. 
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oiitljing forts. ITosurj Anohciti-dargam, Nilagiri,'*^Eataagiri, 
were taken without resistance. Some sharp fighting under Major 
Growdic was seen at Bilya-kotaj when the lower fort was stormed 
on J Illy 20th ; the upper fort surrendered two days later. About 
the. same time Hude-drirgam and other small hill forts capi- 
tulated.^ Garrisons woro placed in Hayorkotai Anchetti-durgam 
and Hude-durgam. The other places were dismantled. In 
September the British directed their efforts to reducing the 
country north of Bangalore. 

In October 1791 a diversion wascausod in the Bfiramahal by a 
forco under Bakir Sahib, an active young officer, son of the 
venerable Xillcdar of Dharwar. fie descended into Coimbatore 
and entered the Baramahfil by the Topptir Pass. His object was 
threefold; (1) to throw reinforcements into Krishnagiri, (2) to 
harass the English communications, (3) to sweep off in a southern 
direction the population and cattle of the whole District. Colonel 
Maxwell was despatched against him. The plunderers had 
ensconced thomsolvos and their captives in the fort of Pennagarara, 
Colonel Maxwell appeared before the fort on October 31st, and 
called on the garrison to surrender. In reply, the flag of truce 
was fired upon. The fort was instantly assaulted and carried by 
escalade with little loss to the assailants ; but of the garrison two 
hundred men were killed before the indignation of the troops 
could be restrained. Bakir Sahib soon found the B^amaMl 
untenable, thanks to Maxwell’s activity, and retired via Chengam 
to the Coromandel. 

Maxwell now proooodcd to Krishnagiri, and seized the Peta 
by surprise oii November 7th. His attempts on the Kook itself 
woro repulsed. 

Soon afterwards Maxwell rejoined the main army, which was 
again preparing for the march on Seringapatam. What followed 
does not concern this narrative. Tipu was brought to his knees 
before the end of February, and a peace was ratified on March IQth^ 
which stripped Tipu of half his dominions, and crippled him with a 
fine of over thirty million rupees. By this treaty the whole of the 
present Salem District, except Hosur Taluk, came under the 
Company’s rule. 

The interval between the Third and Fourth Mysore Wars 
contains little of interest, except from an administrative point of 
view. This is dealt with in its proper place. The military forces 
were placed under the charge of Captain Alexander Bead, the first 
Collector, whose head-quarters were at Erishnag^i with the 15th 


^ Including Chendruya-durgum, auo nuto uu p. 67. 
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Battalion.^ The 4th Battalion^ was at Fouuagaram, under Captain 
luring, who died there in 1793. The 22nd Battalion was quartered 
under Captain Oram at Sankaridrug, with a detachment under 
Lieutenant Macdonald at Salem. The quarters of the 23rd 
Battalion wore fixed at Attur under Captain Campbell, and a 
detachment under Lieutenant Lang was posted to Namakkal.''^ 

The last Mysore War possesses little of interest so far as it 
concerns Salem District. Tipu never had a chance, llis whole 
force did not exceed 33,000 foot and 15,000 horse. His territory 
was invaded from Coorg by Oeueral Stuart with 6,400 men, from 
the Baramahal by Ccneral Harris with a well equipped army of 
nearly 30,000. Colonel Bead (the first Collector of Salem) socured 
abundant supplies for the advancing troops. Ceueral Harris left 
Vellore on Febniary 11, 1799, and marched through the vale of 
Ambur. On the 18th he was joined by the Nizam’s contingent 
“ consisting of above 6,000 of the Company’s troops subsidised by 
His Highness ; about the same number of his ow'u infantry, in- 
cluding a proportion of Peron’s, the late French corps, now 
commanded by British oflBcers, and a large body of cavalry.”^ On 
the 28th, this army encamped at Kari-mangalam. Thpneo it 
proceeded via Palakodu and “ Suntamariiielly ” to Raya-k6ta, where 
it encamped on March 4th. Hostilities began on ^e 5th, when 


* DavU-ki-paltan, now tho 7«'jlh Carnatic Infantry. 

> Bail1ie-ki-pa1tari, now tho Oitli Vinneers. The following additional infer • 
mntioii had been furnished by tho ooiirtesy of Captain U. F. Murlaiid from tlio 
regimental rouordd of tlie Oditli Fionuers (Baillie-ki-paltan). At the olose of 
hostilities in 1792 a detachment of tho 4Lli Battalion of about 50 strong, was 
posted lit Virnbhadrn'durgam, and another about 130 strong, at Tiruppatti'ir. Jii 
1794 thero wore detuehnieiits nt Virabhudi'a-dorgaui (bt. MocLIae), Tiruppattfkr, 
Chendraya.diirgam and SolappAdi. In 1795 tho regimunt was stationed nt Uiiya. 
kuta under Captain Gabriel Ooyeton, with detachments at Virabhadra'durgam 
(Lt. MaoRae) Ghendraya-dnrgam (Lt. MacGregor) and Kangundi (Lt. Grant). 
In 1797 and 1798 there were detachments at Salem (300 strong under Captain 
Innea), Virabhadra’dargam (Lt. Brown), Chendraya>dargam (Lt. Cormiok) and 
Ka'ngnndi (Lt. Symona). Ghendraya-dargam lies about one mile from Xam> 
manda-halli, in the extreme weat of Krialinagiri Talnk. Knina of fortiftcations 
and other buildings are still to be seen on tho hilbtop, and on tlio plain to tho 
north is a plot of land traditionally known as tho *' drill-gronnd.'* Tho village 
site at tho foot of the hill is no longer inhabited. Chendraya-dargam is 
referred to in Allan's Yiewt aa a small but strong hill fort which fell to Maxwell 
oin July 23rd, 1791, the day after tho capitulation of Biiya-kOta to Major Gowdie 
(p. 86 above). It is also mentioned as an important strategic stronghold in 
Stgfjflemmtarp DitfutcJitt of tho J>uh of WeiUngtotif edited by his son (1868) 
Vol. I, pp. 66-67.* 

* See Wilson, ii, p. 239. 

* Main. Army, 20^802 ; Nizam's detaoliment, 6,686 ; Nisam’s Infantry, form 
erly.Frenoh Corps, 2,621— Total, 29,959. 

* Beatson, p. 68. 
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a detaohment under Major John Guppage oooupiod without resis 
tanoo tho small hiU forts of Nllagiri and Anohelti-dargam. Hude- 
durgam surrendered to Lieut.-Ooi. Oliver on tho 7th, and Batnagiri 
was oooupied after slight resistance on tho 8th. Meanwhile, 
on the 7th, G-enoral Harris had established his head-quarters at 
Kola-mangalam, and by the 9th his whole army was oolleoted there. 

At this moment Tipn was at Maddur. A party of 1,500 horse 
had been detached to Hosur, to watoh the movements of the army, 
and to burn forage. It was the policy of General Harris to keep 
him in tho dark, as long as possible, as to the route by which he 
would advance on Seringapatam. Three alternatives offered 
themselves. (1) The shortest route from Kela-mangalam was via 
Tali, Maralavadi and Kankanhalli ; but tho Pass of Tali had 
never been examined, and it appeared that, besides tho uncertainty 
of finding it passable for heavy guns, the probable time it would 
require to explore and to repair it would more than oounter- 
balanoe tho advantage which might be gained on the distance 
Tho routes (2) via Anekal and Kankanhalli, and (3) via Anekal 
and Ghennapatna, had already been surveyed, the former having 
been traversed by Lord Cornwallis in May 1791. The Anekal- 
Kankauhalli route was determined on by General Harris after 
oaroful deliberation, tho idea being to deceive Tipn into a belief 
that Bangalore was his first objeotivo. 

Lord Harris moved from Kola-mangalam on March 10th. The 
Sultan’s horse harassed tho advancing columns at first and suo- 
oeeded, near the village of Gulisandiram, in cutting up a light 
company of the rear-guard of tho Nizam’s oontingont. The army 
oamped at Kalugondapalli (on the present Hosur-Tali road) for 
the night, and owing to delay in tho transport, was oompelled to 
halt there during the 11th. The march was resumed on the 12th, 
On the 27th Tipu was defeated at Malavalli, and on May 4th 
Seringapatam was stormed and the Sultan slain. 

In the division of territory which followed the capture of 
Seringapatam, the Balaghat taluks of Ilosur, Denkani-kota, 
Kela-mangalam, Venkatagiri-kfita, and Alambadi, with tho 
Palaiyams of BagalOr, Berikai and Sulagiri were added to Salem 
Distriot.i On November 5, 1799, a general redistribution of 
garrisons and detachments throughout the Presidency was effected, 
under the orders of Lord Olive, then Governor of Port St. George. 
Under those arrangements, Krishnagiri was selected as the head- 
quarters for the Bdramahal, and Sankaridrug for the Tolaghat 
while a garrison at Baya-k5ta guarded ^e Balflghat. One 


^ Ailchison’s TreatioB, V. p. 188. 
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Battalion of Native Infantry was allotted to Krishnagiri and 
R&ya-kota ; one Battalion to Sankaridrag, and five companies wore 
detaohed from the latter to garrison Salom, Namakkal and Attar ; 
Krishnagiri, Eaya-kota and Saukaridrug wore made Oovernment 
Oommands in the Centro Division of the Madras Army, while 
Salom, Namakkal and Attar wore classed among “ other posts or 
stations which wore occasionally occupied by troops furnished by 
detachments from the principal stations.** Krishnagiri, Raya-kota, 
Sankaridrug and Attur wore made ordnanoo stations. The 
garrison at Ponnagaram was apparently withdrawn. 

In 1814 four Native Veteran Battalions^ were formed for 
garrison duties, and shortly afterwards the garrisoiis of the District 
seem to have boon reduced, for, between 1816 and 1851, the 
only troops, with few exceptions, which figure in the lists wore 
detachments from Native Veteran Battalions. 

In 1823 Salom seems to have taken procedoueo of Saukaridrug 
as the chief military station in the lifilaghrit. By 1824 Attfir 
had ceased to bo a military station, by 1832 Nilmakkal had shared 
the same fate, and soon after 1882 Saukaridrug and Krishnagiri 
disappear from the list. 

In 1850 Salom was transferred from the Ooatro or Prosidonoy 
Division, to the South or Trichinopoly Division («f the Madras 
Army, and was allotted two companies of the first Native Veteran 
Battalion, and in the following year Eaya-kota was attached to the 
Bangalore Command, and garrisoned by a company detached from 
Regiments stationed at Bangalore. This arraugomont continued 
till 1857, when a general redistribution of the army was brought 
into force, resulting in the withdrawal of detachments from out- 
posts, and the concentration of troops as far as possible in the 
head-quarters of Divisions and Brigades. Eaya-kdta was handed 
over to a half company of the 2nd or Ami Native Veteran 
Battalion, who were finally relieved by the Police in 1860. 


I Ist (in Madras) Native Veteran Battalion, Head -quarters, Fort St. George. 
2nd (in Arni) Native Veteran Battalion, Head-quarters, Chingloput. 

3rd (in Ganjam) Native Yoteran Battalion, Head-quarters, Ghionoole. 

4th (in Dindigul) Native Veteran Battalion, Head -quarters, Dindigul. 
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PoiMJLATiuM— Orowtli*- Density— L akguaok—K ELI oioNH — CiiKisTiAN.«t — Botuan 
Gatholib JMissionS'- London MiBsion— Lntheran Missions. Mdiiamhadaks — 
Maharrain. Hindus— V illages— Houses— Dross— Tattooing— Food— Qames* 
Bklioion — 1. Brahiuanic— (A) Siva — (li) Vishnu. II. Pundava Cnlt 
III. Manmatlia Cnlt. IV. Vira-Saivas. V. Gi-ilma Dfivatas, comprising (A). 
Ayyanar Cnlt— (B) Sakti Cnlts— (C) Demon Cults— Hook-swinging. Social 
Oroanisation— C aste — Bight and Left Hand Factions — Polity — Ordeals — 
Oaths. Customs — F oliation- Childbirth — Cnstoms of Childhood— Marriage 
Cnstoins— Funeral Customs. Survey or Castes— (A) Brahmans- (B) Hon- 
Brahmans — (1) Agricultural- (i) Tamil— Vollalars—Pallis—Huttans— 

Agamndaiyans — Udaiyans— Vettuvans — Maloiyalis — (ii) 'I'clugu— Kapus — 
Kammas — (iii) Kaiiarose — Vakkiligas. (2) Pastoral — Idaiyans — Kurubas — 
Gollos. (3) Fishermen— Sembadavans. (4) Hunters — Vodars und Bodars, 
(5) Traders — Chottis— Balijas. (G) Industrial — (i) Weavers — KaikOlars — 
Dflvangas'— (ii) Oil-prossors — Vaniyars— (iii) Toddy-drawera^Shanars— 
(iv) Potters— (v) Salt-workei-s — Uppiliyans— (vi) Mat- makers —Vfidak- 
karans — (vii) Artisans -Kammiilurs. (7) Labourers — Oddars — - Pallans. 
(8) Menials— Barbers — Uhobios. (9) Military Castes — Marathas. (10) 
Sootarian — Lingayais. (11) Mendicants. (12) Miscellaneous— Kanakkaiis— 
Satanis — KoVavas— Dommaras — Lambildis— Irulus. (13) Panehamas — 

Pariahs. 


Population. 


Though 'Consus Statistics can 


Year, 


op niation. 

1797 


.594,2621 

1800 

... 

(512,871 3 

1835 


... 905,190 

1838 


.. 898,233 

1860 


1,196,366 

1861 

... 

1,493,221 

18GG 


1,619,233 

1871 


1.066,996 

1878 


1,669,896 3 

1881 


1,508,640 

1891 


1,962,691 

1901 


3,204,974 

1011 


1,766,680 4 


claim no scicntitic accuracy prior 
to 1871, yet the estimates of 
population made at earlier periods 
since tlie British ooonpa.tion are 
not without thoir interest. The 
marginal statement gives such 
figures as are available. It will 
be observed that, during a oentary 
of British Buie, the population 
has nearly quadrupled, an elo- 
quent testimony to the Pax 
Britanniea, The total for 1901 
was over half a million greater 
than the total population of Wales 
in that year ; after the excision of 


1 Bead’s estimate of 694,262 excludes, of course, the Bulaghat. The estimate 
for 1850 exolnsive of tho Balagbat is 1,054,968. 

* The figures apply to South Salem and Coimbatore— vide port II, p. 68. 

* Famine Census. Drop dae to Famine of 1870-77. 

* Drop duo to oxclnsion of Humakkal and TimppattOr Talnks. 
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N&makkal and TiruppaUur, tho total for 1911 is about double that 
of Wales less Olamorgansbiro. 

The fluotuations in population since 1871 is a matter of great 
interest, in view of the devastations caused by tlie Great Famine of 
1876-77. From columns 2, 6, 7 and 8 of the subjoined statement 
it will be seen that tho Baramahal snfFered far more than the 
Talaghat, and recovered muoh more slowly ; that the Baiaghat 
fared worse even than the Baramahal, failing to recover itself for 
three dcoades ; and that, of the Talaghat taluks, Attar possesses 
by far the greatest power of resistance, being virtually famine- 
proof. It will also bo noted that the rate of increase in tho dcoado 
1881-91 immediately following the Famine was, except in Hosur, 
nearly double that of the next decade (1891-1901) ; and that in 
the latter deoado tho increase varies inversely with the dcorease in 
1881. By 1891 tho southern taluks had recovered theii equili- 
brium between population and food supply, and the northern 
taluks had not. . 
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* Not known, as Iho Taluk bouiidarioH wen) modiAuU bofoi-e the Oumun of 11)11 was 
taken. 


The number of persons per square mile in 191 1 was 280, against 
230 for Wales in the same year. Tho density in the B&laghat is 
161, in the Baramahal 224, in the Talaghat 392. Salem and 
Timohengodu are the most thickly populated taluks, and OmalQr 
stands third. Next to Hosur, the most sparsely peopled area 
is *Gttankarai.^ 


^ The following statement shows the number of persons per square mile in 
each taluk ini 1911 
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161 
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Attttr 
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With tho sole exception of Salem Gitj,^ the population nho'ws 
no very marked tendency to gravitate to towns, of which only 
seven are rocognised in the Census Lists.^ 

Out of every 1,000 of the population, 747 speak Tamil as their 
house language, 148 Tclugu, 76 Kanarese. 23 Hindustani, 4 Pat- 
nuli and 3 Marathi. In other words, about three-fourths of the 
total population are Tamil, a little over one-eighth Telugu, and a 
little over one-sixteenth Kanarese. 

The pereentage of 'l^amil- speakers is 81 in the Talaghat and 
74 in tho Bararnahal ; in tho lialaghat it falls to 43. Telugu is 
fairly evenly distributed throughout tlie District, owing to the 
number of Telugu ryots who settled in the Talaghat in the wake 
of Vijayanagar conquests. Kanarese on the other hand is most 
in evidence in the Balilghat, where it exceeds 30 per cent., and in 
the Northern Baramahal Taluks of Krishnagiri and Dharmapuri, 
where it is just under 10 per cent. In tho remaining taluks of the 
District the Kanarese speakers are under 6 per cei\t., falling in 
Atthr to 2 per cent. Hindustani, and also Marathi, are more fre- 
quently met with iu the Balagbit and Baramahal than in the 
Talagh&t ; the proportion is highest in llosur, Krishnagiri coming 
second. This is clearly due to the circum stance that HosOr and 
Krishnagiri h&vo had a more martial past than the rest of the 
District. Patnuli (a dialect of Q-ujarati, sometimes written in 
Telugu characters) is confined to the silk- weavers of Salem. Tho 
Lainbadi dialect is spoken by 855 persons, mostly in lIoBCir, 
Dharmapuri and Uttankarai, and 202 persons (mostly in 
Uttaiikarai) arc returned as speaking the Yorukala or Korava 
dialect. 

Tamil is understood throughout the District, except in certain 
parts of the Balilghat where Kanarese predominates. The quality 
of the Tamil spoken is not pure, but a detailed account of the 
local dialect is beyond tho scope of this book. Eyots are very apt 
to substitute f for r, and vice versa, especially with foreign words ; 


Salom City inrreoaod from 10,000 in 1801 to 70,000 odd in 1001— vide 
infra, Vol. II, p. 347. 


* — 

1891. 

lOUl. 

1011. 

lluBipai-aiu ... 

10,539 

11,512 

1.5,238 

Attar 

0,206 

0,673 

10,092 

Krialinagiri 

0,726 

10,446 

10,887 

Dharmapuri 

6,080 

8,102 

6,468 

HosUr 

6,766 

6,605 

6,918 

KaTfiripatnam ... 

4,457 

4,054 

6,171 

TiroohongOda ... 

7,611 

8,196 

4,645 
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‘‘lubber** instead of “rubber,** or “ rautern**' instead o! ohap. lit 
“ lantern ”• Not infrequently v (a;) is substituted for p or 6 (u) Lakguagi. 

instead of and sometimes y (lu) takes the 

place of s (c^) (s Srinivay an instead of Srinivasan). Another 
local poouliarity is the occasional substitution of k («) for h (u), 
the familiar name Subramaniyam is often corrupted 
to Snkkramani or Sukku, a ohango whioli suggests the familiar 
philological equation equm = hippos. The letter .\p is usually 
pronounced like eir, 

Though most Muhammadans profess to speak Hindustani, the 
house language of the Labbais is ordinarily Tamil, and of the Pin- 
jilria Telugu (p. 104). The majority of the Muhammadans in the 
northern taluks arc returned as speaking Hindustani, but, in the 
ultra-Tamil Taluks of Tiruchengodu and Attur, only two-thirds 
and one-half, respectively, of the Muhammadans appear to know of 
the language. 

The polyglot character of the District must have presented 
serious difficulties to Bead and his Assistants. The pahnaish records 
of Salem, Attur and Tiruchengodu are written in Tamil. One- 
fifth of those at Uttankarai aro in Tamil, two-fifths in Kanarese, 
two-fifths in Marathi. The Marathi is corrupted with a number of 
Hindusttlni words. Nine-tenths of the Dharmapyri records are 
in Eanarese, the rest being in Marathi, Tamil and Hindi. 

In Erishuagiri, two-tliirds are in Eanarese, ono-third in Marfithi* 

In Tiruppatfcur, half are in Tamil, half in Telugu. Lastly in 
Hosar three-fourths of the accounts arc in Eanarese and ono- 
fourth in Marathi. Marathi was the official language of the District 
till 1851, when Mr. Phillips procured the Board’s sanction for its 
abolition in rovonuo oorrospondonco. In October 1854 the Board 
ordered that the practice of submitting jmmhandi accounts to their 
office in Marathi should be discontinued ; thenoeforward the 
. Marathi language ceased to have any official existence in the 
District. 

Of every thousand inhabitants, 967 aro Hindns, 25 Muham- ukligions. 
madans and 8 Obristians. The Muhammadans are above the 
District average in Hosur (55 per mille), Erishnagii-i (45), and 
Dtiankarai (32) ; the Ohrlstians only in Salem and Attur (each 
13 per mille). The proportion of Muhammadans for the District is 
less than half that for the Presidency. 

Christians in 1911 nnmbered 15,002 or less than one per cent. Cuhistiaxs*^ 
of the total population. Of these, 584 were Europeans or Eurasians, 
and 14,418 were Indians. Of the Indian Christians, 13,301, or 92 
per cent, were Boman. Catholics, the remaining 8 per cent, being 
divided among tho various Protestant denominations ; 652 (rather 
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loss than 5 per cent.) belonged to the London Mission/ 177 to the 
various Luthoraa Missions, 124 were Anglicans, and the romaindor 
were attached to minor soots, or were unspeoifted.s 

St. Francis Xavier, the Apostle of India, came from Portogal 
toGhoain 1540, and made innumerable converts during the ten 
years of his ministration in the country. The work begun by him 
was taken up by the Jesuit Fathers towards the end of the sixteenth 
contnry. In 1606 the celebrated Epbert de’Nobili, a relation of 
Pope J ulius III, arrived in Madura, and entered on a career of 
preaching which lasted 40 years. His early work was in Madura. 
Deeply versed in all the languages and customs of the country, 
he made himself all things to all men ” to win the people to the 
faith. He adopted the habit of life of the Brahmans, was attended 
by Brahman servants only, and observed in the minutest particulars 
the customs of those in whoso midst he sojourned. 

In June 1623, after he had set the Christian Church at Madura 
on a firm basis, Robert de’Nobili loft Madura for the north. 
Tirumala Nayaka had but lately acceded to the throne, and had 
made Trichiiiopoly his residence. There were a few Christians at 
his Court, but de'Nobili could do little work among them, as every 
one was in a turmoil of warlike preparations. De’Nobili, therefore, 
pursued his journey to Binda-mangalam (in Namakkal Taluk), 
whore ho was well received by the reigning prince, Ramaohandra 
Nay aka, a vassal of Madura, who offered him a handsome site on 
which to build a church. Robert de’Nobili, however, intent on 
farther conquests, was forced for the moment to decline the 
generous offer, and pushed on to Salem, then ruled by Salapatti 
Nayaka, another feudatory of Madura. At the outset, the 
populace of Salem adopted an attitude of hostility to the efforts of 
the ** great Sanyasi.” Every gate was shut against him, and 
he had to oontent himself with the shelter of a wretched chdvadi^ 
exposed on, all sides to wind and rain. Here he remained forty 
days, during which he fell seriously ill. At length one of the 
townsfolk, moved with pity, offered him the shelter of his house ; 
the offer was acoepted, and every thing at once assumed a new 


1 The mission returns upve a total of 1,108. which includes, no doubt, most of 
those who arc ** unspeoifukl '* in the Cons us returns. 

3 Mission work seems rather stagnant, if the marginal figures are oorreoi.. 

Tho totals exolude figures for Nfimakkai: 
^ Nunibor of and Tirnppattar. ISvon then the total 

Ghristisns. for 1911 is lower than that for 1901 by 

1881 13,950 12 percent., and has eren fallen below 

1891 15,576 that of 1891 ; while tho increase ^ 

1901 ... 10,681 twoon 1881 and 1901 is only 18 per cent. 

1911 15,003 against 51 per cent, for tho total pophia* 

tion of the saiiuo taluks. 
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aspeoti The preacher recovered his health ; the feelings of the 
people changed; those who had hitherto rejected the Apostle 
became eager to hear him. The Bujilof Salem expressed a desire 
to see him, and ofPered to grant him whatever favour be desired. 
De’Nobili replied that he desired nothing but his friendship. The 
prince assured him he would always remain his friend, and 
allotted him a house in the Brahman quarter to live in.* People 
flocked to him for iustrnotion/and a number of miracles won their 
conversion. Among his most earnest listeners was Tiiumangala 
Nayaka, elder brother of Ramachandra Najaka, the Raja of 
BOnda-mangalam, who had driven him from his kingdom. About 
the end of 1624, Robert do’Nobilileft Salem for Cochin to visit 
his Provincial. The Salem Mission seemed firmly established, 
and there was every prospect of Tirnmuiigala Nayaka and his 
sons, the eldest of whom was heir<-apparent of the SOnda-mauga- 
1am ohieftaiooy, embracing Christianity. Political intrigues, 
however, made havoc of bis plans, and Tirumangala Nayaka bad 
to flee for safety from Salem to the Raja of Moramangalam * 
There he wrote to Robert de'Nobili to come and baptise him with 
his family. Robert responded to bis call, but, thanks again to 
political intrigues, ho mot with a very cool reception at the hands 
of the Raja, who granted him no place of residenoo. Do*Nobili 
had to content himself with a wretched hovel. However, before 
long, Tirumangala brought him his four sons to be baptised, and 
after some hesitation he himself received baptism on Christmas 
Day, 1625. N amorous oonversions followed, a church was built 
and the mission prospered. Moramangalam ” was placed in 
charge of Father Emmanuel Martins,^ who had come with Robert 
de’Nobili from Cochin in the previous year, and Rol>ort retnrned 
to Madura (1626 A.D.). 

The subsequent history of the “ Moramangalam” mission is lost.* 
The zeal of tho Jesuit Missionaries, however, did not flag. 


1 Launay, Uiatoire d9s Musiona de Vlnde^ VoL I, p. xiv, cF. liorfcrand 
£a Miaaion dwXadwra^ Vol. II, p. 226 to 251. 

* Fotaibly one of tho Qatti Mudaliyirs of Ainarakundi, adjoining the 
modern Tillage of Mara«znangalam ; vide p^ 69. In Bertrand, Vol. IJ, p. 242, 
** Moramangalam *' is said to bo ** eight leagues from Salem*’. Mara.mangalarn is 
about 6 north-west of Omalar. The Mudalis of Mara-mangalaui are 
mentione^in an inscription of the 14tli year of JatSvarman Sundara-Pandya II, 
im A.D., vide a.E. No. 28 of 190(t. 

* Bee Bertrand, Vol. II, pp..lMj and 271 . According to Lannay, p. xiv. Ant. 

Vioo was in charge. ' ^ 

* Father Martins was in chargo in IC26 (Bertrand, Vol; II, p. 271) { in 

Deoember 1628 Father Laersio wrote The Fathers are building houses and 
ohnrohes at Moramangalam and iti a place near Salem,** bat after 16% the letters 
are silent.- ' . . . 
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It is possible that in 1648 Robert de’Nobili revisited the 
Christian settlements be had founded on his way to iflylapore 
where he spent the last eight years of his life.* In abcmt 1650 the 
Mysore Mission was founded from Goa, and their oe;hire of opera^ 
tions appears to hare been Seiingapatam. In 1675 feather Jean de 
Britto visited Dharmapnri, where he found a flourishing mission in 
charge of two European priests, Fathers Antoine Eibeira and 
Moucoiarelli^, wliom be describes as ** Missionaries of Mysore.’^ * In 
1678 Omalur and Salem are spoken of as Missionary provinces'* 
attached to the Madura Mission.^ Between 1678 and 1685 no 
fewer than six Fathers in the Madura Mission died, and, owing 
to the paucity of workem, the Madura Mission handed over a 
large tract of country, including most of Coimbatore District and 
part of Salem, to the Mysore Mission.^ It is also recorded that 
Father de Britto, after his return from Europe, made his way from 
Gingee through the wild forests of the Javadis to Dharmapnri 
whence he proceeded to the Marava country, the scene of his mar- 
tyrdom in 1693. 

Meanwhile, in 1 663, the Capuchins landed in Pondicherry and 
assumed charge of the European congregations. In 1689 the 
Jesuit Fathers, who bad been expelled from Siam, took over mis- 
sion ivork among the Indians. Another wave of missionary 
enthusiasm brought Father Beschi, * with a body of priests from 
Goa, to evaugoliso the Tamils. Early in the eighteenth century 
there were mission stations at ‘'Capinagati” and *• Caguti ’Mn 
Hosbr Taluk, and a letter from Father 8an lago to Father 
Manoel Savay, doted ** Capinagati, August 8, 1711 ” relates how 
Father Dacunha was ill-treated and wounded at Caguti, and died 
of his wounds at Capinagati. It was perhaps in the corly part 


^ Robert de*Nobi1i died on January 16, 1650, at the age of 80. 

» Bertrand, Vol. IIT, p. 265. 

* According to the account prepared for Mr. LeFanu by Father Thirion 
they were called Suaia-pere-Swamiar and Antoniar. “ Tradition has it that, in 
the outset a European priest was aipointed exclusively to minister to the 
higher castes and was called the * Priest of Brahmans’, while another, called 
* Fandaram-Stvami ’ ministered to the Pariahs, so that caste prejudices should 
not stay the progress of conversions.” 

* Bertrand, Vol. IIT, p. 296. 

* These particulars have been kindly supplied by the Bev. Father L. 
Beese of Triohinopoly. 

* Fatlier Beschi served the Madura Mission from 1711 to 1740, when he 
retired to the Malabar Coast. He di^ there on February 4, 1747« 

^ See Misaiotis d$ V Iftde, Vol. I, p. Ixiv. Capinagati is probably to be identi- 
fied with Kappiganatti, half a mile north of Kela-mangalam, and Caguti tnighi 
be KadUdi, 7 miles eouth-eaet of Kela-mangalam. If these identifications 
eorreot, M. Launay ebould have written *' south-east ” instead of ” south-west 
but the dietancee given by him are approximately aoourate. 
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of the eighteenth century that the Christian settlement of Tigalara- 
halli (1^ miles north of Tali), was colonised from Dliarmnpuri and 
Gan jam (Seringapatam), under Goaneso influence. From 
Tigalara-halli the community migrated^ to Matagonda-palli, 
where land was granted them, it is said, by the villagers, in 
gratitude for rains which fell in a season of drought in answer 
to the prayers of the new settlers. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century it was estimated that 
the number of cotiveiis amounted to three millions. But rnisfor- 
tuno was at hand. In 1773 the Society of Jesns was suppressed, 
a misfortune felt as irreparable to tlio present day, for iho 
mission^ of India, founded at the price of so many privations, being 
deprived of their missionaries, many of the Christian communi- 
ties were lost, and it was not till the beginning of the nineteenth 
century that tho work could be seriouslj’ taken on haud.”“ As 
a temporary measure, on tho destruction of the Order, the care of 
their congregations was made over to tho Bishop of Vorapoly. 
In 1776 the Mission of the Karnatio was entrusted to the priests 
of tho Paris Society of Foreign Missions, in whoso charge Salem 
District still remains. But before the work of rooonstruetion 
could he got under way, a still more serious blow to tho Ghristian 
cause in Salem District was inflicted by the persecutions of ^I’ipu, 

Tho history of Tipu’s persecution concerns mor8 directly the 
history of Mysore. It began in 1784, and continued till 1787,. 
when Tipu received the envoys of Jjoais XVI, and negotiations 
were opened for its cessation. Meanwhile missionaries were expel- 
led, churches destroyed, and Indian Chrjstians given the choice 
between the “ Honour of Islani and death.” Tho Christian com- 
munities at “ Capinjftgati ” and Caguti vanished. The churches 
at Tigalara-haili, Chikkana-halli (near Anekal) and Sclvc-kuppam 
(near Matagonda-palli) were swept away, and all that remains is 
a tamarind tree in Tigalara-halli, and a stone cross in each of the 
other two hamlets, which mark the traditional site of the buildings 
which perished. Orders were given for the destruction of Kovilur 
(near Adaman-k5ttai) and Kadagattur, but tbeso two settlements, 
as well as FdappUdi and Kalkaveri, appear to have survived' the 
storm. 

On the defeat of Tipu after the Third Mysore M^ar, the work 
of reooDstiuction began in earnest, under the auspices of the 
famous Abb4 Dubois,® who “ fled from the horrors of the French 

* The ressoii for this migration and its date ars not known, vide Lannny, 
loo. oit. 

* P^re Thirion, loo. oit. 

* Vido letter of the AbbS Dubois to CJolonel Read, dated September 13, f 7» 7. 
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OflAP.. III. Revolution in 1792, and wae attached t6 ihe^Pondicherty Mission. 

OHBKmmi. The Abb4 was the fourth of the Missionaries sent for the Work of 
reorganisation by Mgr. Nicholas Ghampenois^ Bishop of Doliohe, 
and Vicar Apostolic of Pondicherry.^ We took profit/^ wrote 
the Abbd in 1793, of the tolerance and protection accorded by 
the British to every religion to penetrate into the provinceii 
acquired by them, and took care of the Christians disponed by the 
persecution of Tipn Saltan. We gathered together three or four 
thousand souls in four or five of the prinoipal churches, and! took 
charge of the congregation.” 

The Abbfe’s work lay more particularly in the territory ceded 
by Tipu, and he seems to have had a special fondness for Salem 
District. The rained churchos were rebuilt, partiy at the Abbd’s 
expense, and partly by the congregation. In 1797 the Abbd 
had occasion to complain to Colonel Read that efforts' were 
being made by certain Ghoanese Missionaries to subvert his spirit- 
ual authority, and oust him from his churches. 

**filaok Frie«t«,”iio wrote, **have an'iyed from the Malabar Ooast in this 
oonntry, andlodf^ed, without my permiaaion, without ev«n provcntin|f me, in my 
jievcral ohurohes. Amazed by the boldneaB and impoliteness of such a oonduot, I 
aaked the cause of it, when I was answered that they came to take th^is mission 
from mo, and to take possession of all the Ohristian ohurohes in Bavamahal and 
Salem’s oouiitr]^ ; saying that 1 was nothing else but an usurper, and that if I 
should oppose any dilfioulty to their undertakings, they were bearers of ordors 
• from the Bight UonQurablo the Governor of Madras to compel mo to .leave 
yrithout delay this country, and that the orders of which they are bearers are of 
so compelling a nature that they leave no ohoioe or alternaUve. itheir bold and 
determined discourses dlled ino with surprise and care *. . . The calunmies 
they have spread everywhere against me among -those ignorant and oredulons 
people,* by saying that I am aFrenoh priest, and that all the Frenchmen have, 
sinoe their revolution, fallen into horesy, and have boon, without exception, 
exQommunioated by the Pope, that the doctrine 1 am amiouacin^ is hot the 
true doctrine of tho Itolhan Catholic Ghuroh, that tho BngUsh Government, sensi- 
ble of all thcBO motives, has entrusted thorn with the charge of all the missions 
in this country, these anda thousand other absurd discourses, and above all their 
, likeness, by colour, manners and morals, with tho people of this country, have 
won them the aifeution and oonQdonce of all ; and they are received and triumph- 
ing in all my churches, while despised of all. I am obliged to fly from a cottage 
to another, and I hardly meet with persons coropassionato enough to give me 
shelterintbeir thatched houses.**' . , 


1 The Abbd was born in 1765, and ordained in the Diocese of Viviers in 
1792, the year of his departure for India. He returned to France in 1823, and at 
once became Director of tho Missions Etrang^res in Paris. He died in. 1848 at 
the age of 83. See Hindu Masners, Cuntoms and Oero>noniei (ed.* H, ' K. Beau- 
champ), Clatondon Press, 18971 .* . - - - . 

* Letter of Abb4 Dubois to Colonel Bead, dated September 13,179|..v' ;B6e 
Cbrraapondenea between Ahbi Dubois and Col, Alexander Bead on the sulihi of 
the Disputes between AhU Ihuboie and the Block PHcste, Government Press 
Madras, 1906. 
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Col. Read replied tbat Le could sot interfere in mattert of 
spiritaal jarisdietion, and advised the Abbd to compound with hU 
perseeutora. The Abbd then waived the question of spiritual right, 
but claimed compensation for tlio cost inourred by him in building 
M Ohurohes and Lodgings’’ in the District. The oorrespondeneo’ 
does not state exactly how the matter was settled, bat the Abbd’s 
work by up means suffered. The British authorities allowed him 
an annual grant of Bs. 42 for the church at Dhormapuri-Kdvilur, 
and similar grants for those at Kalkavori and Tinippottur.® After 
the fall of Seringapatam, he was invited “ to proceed thither to 
reorganise the Mysore Mission, and he worked there till 1823. 
He did not, however, lose interest in Salem District, and used 
periodically to visit E:lya-kota and Krishnagiri. Major Bevan 
gives the following aooount of him : — 

“ He presided orci* the whole of tho Catholics ia tho Salem and Buramahal 
distriots. A residence of thirty years in India, and a life spent smong tho 
natives on a most friendly and intimate footing, whoso dress and hahits he in 
some moasuro adopted, oomhinod with his talents and other acquiromonts, 
enabled him to form a jnst estimate of tho ohnractoristic traits of tho Indians. 
Ills fleok looked up to him with the ostcom and reverenoo that ho merited, llis 
views, with reforenoo to tho conversion of the heathen, were rather against his 
BttooesB. He warmly advocated the rights and privileges of tho Hindus, 
especially the fomaio part, declaring that they possessed those moral and 
oorroot feelings which form tho bond of social intcrcourso |nd tho basis of 
domestic happiness.^ ” 

The history of the nineteenth century is one of steady pro- 
gress. In 1838 Gregory XVI established tho Vienriato Apostolic 
of the Coast of Coromandel. In 1850 Pius IX divided the field 
into the throe Apostolic Vicariates of Pondicherry, Mysore and 
Coimbatore. In 1886 Leo XIII oonstruotod tho Vicariate 
Apostolic of Pondiohorry into an Archbishopric and Mysore became 
a Diooese. A yeai* later Pondicherry was made the Metropolitan 
See of an Ecclesiastical Province. In 1899 Leo XIII erected the 
Diooese of Eumbakonam, by dismemberment from the Archdiooeso 
of Pondioherry. 

Salem District at present is divided between tbe Arohdiooese 
of Pondioherry, tho Diocese of Kumbakonam, and tbat of 
Mysore. The major portion of tho District falls within tbe 

1 For building KalkavCri’s Church and lodging ISO rupees, for Edsppudi's 
lodging 61 rupees, for Dharmapuri’s lodging. 47 rupees, for getting a statue 
of St. Peter for TiruppattCr's church 18 rupees — Total 269 rupees " (Letter of 
October 8, 1797). 

t Launay, Vol. I, p. 191. 

Aooording to the Mysore Gazetteer^ Vol. I, p. 483, the invitation came from 
the' CMholio congregation. Hr. Beauchamp refers to a statement that the 
invitation was given by Col. Wellesley himself (Tfindu Manners and Customs, 
p.xii). 

* Thirty Years in India, Vol. 1, p. 77. 
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jurisdiotion of the Pondiohorrj See, and contains nine stations. 
In the Talagliat there are stations at Salem, Attiir and Akkara- 
varam^, half way between the two ; a fowTlli at Sctti-patli, a 
hamlet of Kainalapuram, near Omalfir; and a fifth at Edappadi. 
On tlie Shevaroys, Tercand and Balmadics are treated as one 
station. Dharmnpuri Taluk is served by Kovilur near Adaman- 
kottai, and Kadagattur. The jurisdiction of the former extends 
over the southern part of Uttankarai Taluk. Krishnagiri Taluk 
is served by the mission at Elattagiri, and the northern portion 
of iJttankarai from Kovilur, three miles from Tirnppatturtown. 
In 1007 eight Frenoh and two Indian priests wore working in 
the portion of the District included within the limits of the 
Archdiocese. The Dioceso of Kumbakonam is bounded on the 
north by the Vellar, or rather that braueh of it which in Salem 
District is called the Swota-nadi. It contains two stations, viz., 
Konori-patti in the south of* Attur Taluk, and KalkavOri 
(KakkavOri) near Ihlsipiiram. Tljcro is only one Salem station 
within the Diocese of Mysore, namely Mattigiri. 

The congregation of tho European and Native Sisters of St. 
Josc])h of Cluny have a branch at Yoroaud, where a hoai'ding 
school is maintained. At Ycrcaud there are also Convents 
belonging to the Presentation Nuns of St. Josej)h*B, Vepery, and 
St. Mary’s, Madras. Tho Congregation of the Native Nuns of tho 
Sacred Heart of Mary, established in 18 H under tho rules of the 
Third Regular Order of St. Francis of Assisi for the instruction 
of native girls, maintain schools at Akkaravaram, Kovilm, 
Salem, Setti-patti and Elattagiri. 

In June 1827 Messrs. Tyorman and Bennct, on behalf of the 
London Missionary Society, selected Salem as a field for missionary 
effort, and in October of tho same year the first Missionary, the 
Rev. Henry Crisp, began bis task. He took over from the Col- 
lector, Mr. M. D. Cockbuni , five small schools, which were at 
tho time under the Collector’s management. Mr. Crisp met with 
a good deal of opposition, and in Ammapet he was mobbed and 
stoned. In 1829 ho was deprived by death of the devoted assist- 
ance of his wife ; his own health gave way shortly after, and in 
1832 an attack of malaria proved fatal. In that year tho first 
church was built, and two converts were baptised. 

Mr. Crisp’s successor was the Rev. George Walton, an East 
Indian, whose work, lasting over eight years, was crippled by ill- 
health. Mr. Walton got involved in serious loss by litigation for 


^ Hamlet of Kari-patti. 

* The information on the London Mission lias been forttSehed by tho Bov. 
W. Uobiuson. 
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which he was in now ay rGsponsihle ; the Famine of 1883 added 
to his troubles ; in 1839 Mrs. Walton died, and two years lator 
he himself succumbed. 

Shortly before Mr. Walton’s death, he was joined by the Rev. 
J. M. Lcchlcr, a distinguished Tamil scholar, who had been 
associated with the great missionary Rhonius. Mr. Leohlcr 
vigorously revived tho Mission work in outlying stations, specially 
in Attur Taluk. Ably helped by his wife, he opened homes in 
Salem for training tbe cliildren of converts, and taught them 
weaving, carpentry, blacksmiths’ work, mat-making and other 
industries. Artizan missionaries from Germany wore employed, 
and, thanks to tho efforts of Mr. C. llahm, who for ten years 
developed the v/ork with ungrudging effort, tho Industrial School 
prospered. 

In Juno 1861, Mr. Lechler died. What followed was “a 
series of blunders worse than crimes.” “ Two elderly Mission- 
aries of the old regime ” writes the Rev. J. P. Ashton, had seen 
fit to smash up, in one day, the two boarding schools and tho 
industrial school. I could never uuderstund the reason of this 
step, unless it was they wero much too successful and financially 
prosperous institutions to ho tolerated in a mofussal station. Wo 
juniors could only helplessly look on at tho destraction.” 

In 1862 the Rev. G. Mabbs and his wife came to Salem, and 
had to inherit the blunders of tboir immediate predecessor. Papers 
and documents wore in a terrible state of confusion, and the 
Mission is indebted tu tho careful patience of Mr. Mabbs for 
reducing tbe chaos of tho Mission records to order. Mr. Mabbs 
was succeeded by tho Rev. W.E. Morris, who had laboured already 
in Coimbatore, and had a unique mastery over the dialectical 
vagaries of the Tamil language. His career was prematuroly 
cut short by an attack of sun-siroko, and oarly in 1870 he was 
relieved by the Rev. 1 lenry Toller, who died of cholera within a 
few days of his arrival, leaving his young Avidow to return homo 
in the ship which brought her to India as a bride. 

In 1862 the Rev. Mr. Phillips was appointed to Tirui)patt\“jr, 
and took up his residence in that station. Mr. Phillips laboured 
earnestly as a vernacular preacher, and gave a great impetus to 
work in tho northern half of the District. When Mr. Toller died, 
the Directors of the Society decided to give up Salem. In 42 
years four Missionaries and f hree of the ladies of tho Mission had 
diedj and two men bad been compelled to retire because of broken 
health. It wae ^erefore declared advisable to ask the Arcot 
Mission to take dbarge of Salem. This proposal was set aside, 
however, and the Sev. Mr. Phillips was directed to take over tho 
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OHAP, Iir. work at Salem. He did so, retaining Tiruppattiir. Henceforward 
CiiBitmKB. the work of tho Miesion steadily progressed. In 1891 the 
Australian Auxiliary Society sent Miss Cox as a Zenana Mis- 
sionary. After 11 months of work she was oompelled to retire 
owing to ill-health, and was succeeded by Miss Crouch and Miss 
Lodge. In 1908 the Bev. Geo. Wilkins started mission work in 
Hosur, in connection with the Bangalore Kauarese Mission. 

In 1907 an interesting work was started among the Koravas of 
the Salem- Attiir valley , a number of whom had expressed a desire 
to become Christians and lead a settled and honest life. As many 
of them were on the “ K.D.” register, and hud no permanent 
abode, it became necessary to bring them together into one 
settlement. Mr. Bobinson accordingly darkhastod for a pieco of 
waste land near Sukkampatti, about half way between Salem and 
the Manjavadi Ghat, and settled ten families upon it. The people 
bnilt their own houses, and pay kist for their land through the 
Mission. Tho Mission assumed responsibility for the good 
oonduot of tho settlers. A code of rules was drawn up and strictly 
enforced ; the catechist in charge has to sec that eacli member 
of tho community is in his houso at night, and enters his name in 
a register, and a Police constable visits the place every night and 
chocks the resistor. Crime has not been entirely banished, bat it 
has decreased to a surprising extent, and on several occasions the 
villagers themselves have reported cases of theft, and given tho 
offenders over to the authorities. Tho settlement is now known as 
Elizabothpet, and iu 1912 numbered 56 souls. A similar settle- 
ment was established in 1909 at Muttampatti by Mr. Bober tson, 
and in 1912 it numbered 84 members. 

In 1912, in addition totbe Mission work in Salem Town, there 
are congregations in Yercaud, Attiir, Viragauur, Konuri-patti, 
Sendara-patti, Sankaridrug, Klra-patti, Elizabothpet, Muttampatti, 
Toppa-patti (near Basipuram), all attached to the Salem Mission, 
and at Dharmapuri, 1 larfir, Elafctagiri in tho Tiruppattiir Mission.^ 
In addition to the three ohnrehes in Salem, there are churches in 
Yeroaud, Sankaridrug, Narasingapuram (Attur), Kouori-patti, 
Sendara-patti, Dharmapuri, Palakodu and Elattagiri. 

Lutheran The Missouri Evangelical Lutheran Mission started work ^ 

Miettone. tho District in 1895 under the Bov. Theodor Naether, who,. 

after travelling throughout the District, selected Krlshuagiri as 


1 Those congi'cgalions are estimated to number in all 1,108 souls. 

* Under the auspices of tho German Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Mis- 
souri, Ohio and other States, one of the largest Lutheran bodies in North America, 
working chiefly among immigrants from Germany and Scandinavia. 
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an unworked field. In the following jear a second station was 
opened at Am bur by the Eov. V. Mohu. In the latter part of 
1897 work was taken up in Vaniyambadi by the Rev. B, Freche, 
and in the following year the Rev. G-. 0. Kellerbauer oompleted 
the chain by ostablishing a station at BargOr.^ The four stations 
of Ambnr, Yoniyainbadi, BargUr and Rrishnogiri form a compaot 
little district for concentrated effort. 

The Leipzig Evangelical Lutheran Mission began work on the 
Shevaroys in 1862, and the first ohapcl was built on the hill on 
which Mr. Rahm's bungalow now stands. A now chapel was 
began in December J 875, and consecrated in the following J une. 
It stands in the quarter of Yorcaud known as Lutherpet. 

A branch of the Danish Missionary Society was opened on the 
Shevaroy Hills in 1883 by the Rev. Kofoed, who had to visit 
Yercaud on account of ill-health. The mission station is located 
on the flank of the Shevarayan, about 3 miles fi‘om Yercaud. 
Most of the missionary’s work is among the Malaiyalis. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel maintains an 
Indian Priest at Salem. 

The Muhammadans number in all 43,421. Though they 
represent only 2^ per cent of the total population of the District,* 
their local settlements are of no small importance.* This is. es- 
pecially the case with the chief centres of trade, and witli places 
which in former days wore garrisoned with troops. In such 
localities they sometimes exceed one-fourth of the total population.* 

Muhammadans ore commonly spoken of as divided into two 
olasscB, Dakhanis and Labbais; tlie former, as their name indicates, 
being regarded as immigrants from the Deccan, the latter as des- 
cendants of indigenous races. 

The Dakhanis class themselves as Sheikhs (24,387), Saiyads® 
(6,800), Pathaus (7,115) and Mughals (693), hut, thanks to the 
fact that they arc untrammelled by ciidogamoiis laws, these 
divisions have little or no ethnic siguilicauce. Their house 
language is Hindustani. 

The Labbais, who are returned as 3,851, arc supposed to be of 
almost pure Dravidian descent. Their house language is Tamil 

^.Eaob of thcBo pioneers had previous experienre in Indian MiBsion work 
under the Leipsig Mission, wln’oh they left owing to their strict adherence to the 
dootrino of scriptural inspiration. 

* E.g. l)cnkani-kGta, BoaUr, KriHlinagirt, Kela-mangalam, etc. 

* Striotiy speaking a Saiyad is a direct descondunt of the Prophet, a Sheikh 
a direct descendant of one of the first three Rhalifus, a Sharif is the son of a 
Sheikh father by a Saiyad mother. 
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CHAP. III. many of them do not understand HindnstSni. In most 
respects they are orthodox Sunnis. It is said^ that they 
observe a number of ilindu customs, but no evidonoe of this is 
forihcoining so far as the Labbais of Salem District arc concerned. 
They are a frugal and industrious community, and persevering 
traders. 

Pinjaiia. addition to the Dakhanis and Labbais, there is a section of 

Muhammadans who speak a corrupt form of Telugu, and are 
variously known as Pinjaris, Panjaris, Panju-vettis, Achu-kattis 
or Dude-kulas.^ As their name implies, their distinctive means 
of livelihood is cotton-cleaning ; they are also weavers and mat- 
makers. There are several settlements of them ® in AttUr Taluk, 
and they are to bo found in AmmApet, Tara-mangalam, Easipuram, 
Hosur, Mattigiri and B^rikai. It is said that their customs 
approximate dosely to those of the Hindus, that both men and 
women dress like Hindus, that the women wear a potiu of red 
kunkumufu on their forehead, and that the men sometimes shave 
the beaid and wear a kudumi ; tfili is tied at marriages ; they 
adopt Hindu terminations (Appa, Amma, etc.) to their names ; 
(/oa/ia is not observed ; they sometimes worship in Hindu Temples, 
and at Bakrid do p^a to tho implements with which they earn 
their livelihood, on the analogy of tho Ilindu Ayudharpuja. Such 
practiced are, ^lowevor, by no means universal among'them, and the 
modem tendency is towajds assimilation with orthodox Muham- 
madan observances. 

In social and religious matters tho Muhammadans of the larger 
towns are strongly organised into separate communities, each under 
its own committee {jmndyai). Many of tho customs in vogue 
among the ruder classes are anathema to tho orthodox, but the 
eiforts at reform that aro from time to time made by zealous 
puritan preachers excite a great deal of opposition, and meet with 
little succc!> 8. Among tho chief items of controversy are the use 
of green paudals, and of tom-toms and music on religious occasions, 
the employment of dancing girls at marriages, the tying of imda 
(tape) round tho wrist at Muharram. and tho processions, masques 
and general procedure which charactcriso the celebration of the 
Aluharram. Worship at the graves of l^ii s (Saints), which is very 


^ Sl‘o, Castes and Tribes, 8. v. — TLe customs of tho Labbais have iievor been 
systojuatically worked ont, aiui tho available information on tho subject is scanty 
and vague. 

^ DdcC-kula nieuus in Telugu “ cotton-cleaners *' ; Fanjn-vetti is Tamil for 
the same ; Achu-kutii means ** loom-making.*’ See Castes and Tribes, II, p. 195, 
B.v. DudO-kula. 

^ At Alter, Oluippadi, NadavalCir, Guiigavalli, YlraganCr, Tidavttr and 
Tandavarayu jjuru m. 
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prevalent in tLe District, is also discountenanced by the strict 
Mnsalinan. The bodies of Plrs are popularly supposed to be 
incorruptible ; miracles are performed at their tombs, and oblations 
(»re) are offered on the anniversary of their death. It is a curious 
feature of these tomb-cults that Hindus frequently take part iu 
them.’ 

The three chief Muhammadan festivals are, as elsewhere, (1) 
Kamza.n, (2) Bakrid and (d) Mnharram. The Eamznn Kuthd 
celebrates the close of the Lenten Fast, which is observed through- 
out the month of Itamzan. Tlie Bakrid (commemorates Abraham’s 
intended sacrifice of Ishmael (who in Muhammadan tradition 
takes the place assigned to Isaac iu the Hebrew version), and is 
celebrated on the ninth day of the month Zillhaj. On both the 
Bamzan and Bakrid Kutbds all male Muhammadans shave them- 
selves and bathe, and, dressed in new clothes of the purest white, 
with shawls, turbans and vests of the gayest colours, flock en 
masse to the Idgas, or praying walls, situated on the outskirts of 
their town or village, and offer prayers. The Bakrid is also 
celebrated in each household that can afford it by the sacrifice of 
a sheep. To die on cither of these festal days is held to be most 
fortunate, and the bodies of those who so die are carried to the 
Idga, aM special prayers are recited over the bieirs |it the conclu- 
sion of the Kuibd service. 

As already stated, the thirteen days’ festival of Muharrara, 
which commemorates the defeat and martyrdom of Hussain at 
Kcrbold. (680 A.D.), is accompanied by many ceremonies which 
violate the principles of Islam. The centre of operations is a 
Makhdn called Ashur^khdna or Aildswdmi Kovil, an unpretentious 
building where the panjda arc kept and where the tdhuts are cou- 
struoted. The panjd is a metal device, mounted on a polo, which 
is supposed to represent tho standard of Hussain ; its shape varies ; 
sometimes it is in the form of a hand, sometimes of a fleur-de-lis,''^ 
The tdbut is a model of a mausoloum, constructed of paper, tinsel, 
mica, eto., muuutt^d on a platform, which is carried on tho 
shoulders of men iu the manner of a Hindu wheol-less car. 

Among the most pleasing features of the Muharrnm celobra- 
tions are the G'ircw, or troupes of brightly-clad hoys, who (‘nliveii 
the towns and villages with songs and dances. Of tho different 
guises there is infinite variety. In Salem City, these Giros are 
organised on an unusually elaborate scale, each quarter of the 


’ Tho firet Iiiriiaii Tlr was ALdvl Kudir, who waB horn at Bagdad, A.H., 471 
(1078-79 A.D.) and died A.H., 671 (1176 A.D.). Sec ^anoon^e-Ialam^y. 432. 

* Vide the illuatratione in Qanoon-e-Jslafn. 
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OHAP. Itr. town having its own particular masqno.^ Roughly speaking the 
Muiiam- Salem Giros are of two types, the Ndnah ® type and the Pdkkand 
MADAKs. Sanydai type. 

In addition to the ffim, the Muharram is made the occasion 
for a great display of individual vesham, of which the familiar 
ptduv^ham or tiger-masque is the most popular. Tho variety 
of guises is, however, too great for detailed description, and the 
proceesions are swelled by athletes (patlwdns) from the local 
gymnasia (tdtim) who give elaborate exhibitions of sword-play, 
wrestling, fencing with sticks and clubs, and the innumerable feats 
of skill and dexterity in which athletic Mnsalmans delight. 

The opening days of the festival are spent in preliminary rit^s 
and ceremonies. The panjds are taken out daily from the 6th td 
tho 10th days. On tho evenings of the 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th 
days, it is usual for the Giroa to visit one another at some seleoted 
rendezvous {chauk)^ and the night is passed in songs, and dances, 
and ribald repartee which sometimes leads to blows. Tho favourite 
meeting places are in Shevapet, Salem, Pension Lines, and the 
Fort. Tho Fort chauk attraots a specially large conoourse, on 
aooount of its side-shows and tableaux.^ 

On the ninth night all the tdbuta and panjda are oarriod in 
torchlight procession through the main bazaar street, accom- 
panied by the giroa and thoir supporters, the tdlmdara^ and a vast 
crowd of Hindus and Muhammadans of both sexes. The order 
in which tho givoa march is presciibod by custom, and should one 
giro dash forward to get in front of another which claims preccd- 
enoo, a free fight is likely to ensue. On tho afternoon of the 
tenth day (tho 8hahdiUit^ka-r6z or Day of Martyrdom) tdbuia^ 
panjda^ giroa ^ etc., are assembled on tiio left bank of the river, 
above the bridge, and conducted in procession through the two 
Agraharams to the river bank, beside the anaikat near Msoher’E 
compound. Tho lads who carry the pmjda^ some of whom are 
mounted on ponies, not infrequently display tho most extra*, 
ordinary symptoms of religious hysteria, swaying to and fro like 
drunken men, oblivious to their surroundings, and apparently, 
endowed with preternatural strength. When the prooession 
arrives at tho anaikat, tho paq/zra are taken out of tho tdbuta, and 
the domes of the tdbuta ai'e taken ofit' and placed inside. All the 

^ A' list of 47; by no meaxiB oxhaiutiTe, is givon in Q/anooiue’lalam, pp.' ISe 
to 216. 

* Apparently connected with Nanak, tbe founder of the Sikhs. See Qmnoon* 
amJslarn, pp. 212 and 486. 

* See Qanoon-e-Isiam. p. 208. Several of tahe tbloaux therein dosoribed are 
to be seen at the Fort ohauk. 
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panjaa arc sprinkled with water, and fatihdS is ofPcred. The OHAP. III. 
talmU ore covered with cloths and carried back to the Jshurhhana, Moham- 
kept there for three days, and tlien dismantled. The pattjda are 
earefnlly stored, and the festival is at an end. 

One of the most distinctive features of the Muharram in the 
laiger towns is the hre-walkiug ceremony, which usually takes valking. 
place on the eighth or ninth night of the festival. One or more 
. circular pits {aldv) are dug in the public street, or in an open space 
fronting one of the AUnswdmi Kovifs. The pits arc from 4' to 
6' deep, and from 8' to 10' in diameter. In the afternoon a 
bonfire is lighted in eacli pit, and is kept burning till about mid- 
night. The flames are then allowed to die down for half an hour 
or BO, and sometimes some salt is sprinkled on tho embers to pre- 
vent the flames from ilickering. A few stops are then out in 
tho earth of the pit’s edge, and the devotees aro led up to tho 
brink, one at a time. Tho devotees are usually in a' frantic state 
of religious excitement and shout “ Ali, Ali.” Then one by one 
they run down tho stops, on to tho glowing embers, walk across, 
climb up tho other side, turn to the right, rush along tho pit's 
brink back to their starting place, and repeat the performance 
twice. Their friends then douse thorn with water, the afflatus 
leaves then, and in a few seconds thoy become ordinary mortals 
once more. What connection these sensational porformanccs bavo 
with Islam is not clear, and it is nut at all uncommon to find 
Hindus among the devotees. 

In the Talaghat and in tho southern and eastern Baramabal- Hindus. 
the village-site {grdma-naiUm) is usually open, but in the Balagbat Villages, 
and in the portions of the Baramabal that adjoin tho Balagbat, 
villages were formerly protected by defensive walls and a fort, 
which in many cases are still in a fair state of preservation.^ 

Smne villages are surrounded with a hedge of tho milk- hedge 
plant {Euphorhia tirucalli), and on tho hills a stout palissdo of 
split bamboo fencing is not unoommon. Tho houses are usually 
built in fairly regular streets and aro not scattered. Sometimes 
the houses oconpied by the several households of a joint family 
are grouped In a fenced compound. Brahmans, Muhammadans, 
alhd somo of the larger Non-Brahman castes, usually live in 
separate streets or quarters ; Pariahs and Ohucklers are relegated 
to hamlets {ParacheriSf Sahkili’natiama) of thoir own, situated as 
a rule at some distance from tho main village, and they do not 
intenuingle with one another. Most villages are provided with 
a platform (jagilt) of earth, rivetted with stone, about 3' in 


^ Pr.yofs. Mjcoinpftuiod Boictiin.. by oblutionB of food. 
> Vide Vol. II, p. 112. 
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height, shaded by a banyan or some other tree, where the village 
elders foregather for gossip or for the settlement of disputes. An 
open maiddn or green, where the villagers congregate on festival 
occasions, is usually to be found in the centre of the village, with 
tho principal village temples adjoining it. The commonest 
suffixes for rural place names ekve-patti^-doddiy and-^aZ/f, which are 
respectively the Tamil, Telugu and Kanareso equivalents for 
“oattle-pen.” 

Most of the rural population lives in tiled or thatched houses, 
a terraced house being regarded us the mark of a wealtiiy man. 
Houses of more than one story are rare. Thatched bouses 
predominate in the Talaghat and on the hills, and tiled houses 
elsewhere. The favourite thatching material is kambu straw; 
paddy straw, oholam stalks, palmyra leaves, and coco-nut klths are 
also used when available, and, in the vicinity of the hills, coarse 
jungle grasses. The poorest classes have to content themselves 
with an one-room hut, about 10' square, but most people of the 
ryot class have at least two rooms ; a sleeping-room opening into 
the street, and a cook-room opening into the slcoping-room, and 
also a front verandah. In Hosur villages the cattle 'are often 
aocommodatod in the sleeping apartment, and in the cook-room 
are kept thr^e or four huge earthenware jars of grain.^ An im- 
provement on this arrangement is to have tho oow-houso opposite 
to, and equal in length to, tho dwelling house, with a narrow 
yard, fenced at cither end, intervening. Town houses are more 
elaborate. A new house is usually warmed by giving a feast 
to friends and relatives before it is occupied, and some castes 
observe the saorifice of a fowl or goat, or perform some other rite, 
or call in a Brahman pMhrohit to cleanse the building with the 
pmydha-mchamm rite, before they venture to live in it. 

The picturesque little “ bee-hive ” villages of the Malaiyalis, 
that nestle on the plateaus and slopes of the Sbevaroys, differ from 
anything found in the plains. The huts are ohciilar, the walls 
are made of split bamboo, daubed with olay, and the conical roof 
is thickly thatohed with grass. The caves exteud about 2^' 
from the inner wall, which is encircled by a second wall of the 
same material, the intervening space being paiiitioned into two or 
three compartments, t» accom modato cal ves, kids, poultry, etc. At 
the level of the inner walling is a loft, which answers the purpose 
of a store-room. 'Iho only entrance is a door, about 3^ high 
and 2^' wide, and there arc no windows.^ Tho hut of the 

1 Vide »n/ra, pp. 210-11. 

^ Sliorit’a Uill Eonye^, Y ol. 11, p. 44 , from which thu above desciiplion is 
taken. 
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Paobai-malais and Kolli-niBlais is of similar inatorial, Lnt CHAP. IIT. 
rectangular in plan, and with a raised pial in front, })oneafh which HiNr»i 
is a small comp-artmimt closed with a door, whore fowls are penned.^ 

Except in the case of the Malaiyrilis (q.v. pp. 150-57), Drens. 
the Hindus of Salem District follow the practino of adjacent 
districts in matters of dross. Boys usually go naked till they are 
3 OP 4 years of age, when they don a small komamm, 3" or 4" wide, 
supported by a waist-cord. The flap of the hmmiam hangs 
outwards, and is not, iHs in more southern districts, tucked in. 

Sometimes hoys wear the waist-cord without the Ivmwnm, and 
somotimos they arc protected against the cold by a little shirt or 
jacket of inadequate length. A ffcor they lose their fir-iit milk-teeth, 
they are clad, if tlioir parents can afford it, in a sinall white waist 
cloth, about 7V long and 3' wide. For the ordinary man the waist- 
cloth {veshii) and tiirhau suffice, and in cool or wot weather, 
especially on the hills and in the Bfiklghat, he carries about w'ith 
him a blanket {kamblt) or a sheet of coarse thick cotton {dappatti). 

Those who can afford it wear also a body-cloth {anga-vaHtiram) 
loosely laid across the shoulders, and sometimes the turban is 
worn thus. In towns, sleeved jackets of European pattern are in 
vogue, and the w'cll-to-do wear a laco bordero l anga-fmtiram^ 
neatly folded and passed across the left shoiddor and under the 
right arm. I'ho waist-cloth is ordinarily white, Tbut modern 
depravity of tasto affects a cloth dyed partially of an execrable 
magenta-crimson hue, wdiicb has the advantage of ocononiising 
the dhoby’s charges. lu the Balaghat short drawers, of the type 
common in Mysore, are often worn in lieu of the veshtif and caps 
are often to bo seen. Leather sandals aro in general use. 

Little girls, up to the age of about 3, wear nothing but tho 
little boart-shaped piece of silver suspended by a waist-cord {arai- 
mudi) “ which calls attention to what it purports to conceal.*' 

They are then promoted to a miniaturo “ female ” clotli known 
as siiUdai ; or, in the case of Christians and of well-to-do Hindus, 
to a jacket {sokkdy) and skirt (pdvddai). The usual colour of 
the ordinary pvkdami is tho familiar red that harmouises so perfectly 
with an Indian environment. Rich orange -yellows are sometimes 
seen in the Talaghat, and in the Balaghat green or indigo (popu- 
larly called “ black **) are much in vogue. Some castes eschew the 
black pudavai altogether, and others prohibit it at marriages. 

White is confined to the Malaiyalis of tho Eolli-malais, and the 
widows of Brahmans, Keddis, and a few other castes. The bodice 
(ravikkai) is in very general use, especially in towns and in the 
Balaghat, but it is not usually worn by girls under ton years of age. 


^ Trichinoj^ly Gazetteer, p, 12G. 
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Tattooing is tolerated by almost every oastoi the most notable 
exception being that of the Malaijalis of the Kolli-malais, whose 
abhorrence of the practice is so strong that they will not permit a 
tattooed person to enter their bouses. Most of the higher castes,^ 
however, discountenance the tattooing of males, and nowhere is 
the practice carried to extremes. The art of tattooing is almost 
confined to itinerant women of a Koravar sub-casto popularly 
known as Faohai-kutti Koravars, whoso work is skilful and 
correct. Kuruba women sometimes take to the profession.^ 

The staple food among the higher castes is rice, and among 
the masses ragi and kamhu. Brahmans and the higher castes 
favour i^acharui (i.e., rice husked without boiling), but the poorer 
people oouteiit themselves with pulungarm (rice husked after 
boiling). Ragi is prepared as food in three ways, (1) huzhu (or 
l^anji), gruel, (2) /aW, porridge, tho ragi balls of jail diet, (3) 
rgiii^ bread or bisouit. It is usually eaten with dhall or avarai. 
Kamhu is generally eaten in the form of hanji or haU, Horse- 
grnm is an article of diet in the Baramahal. Tlie majority of tho 
population aro fiosh-oaters, the chief abstainers being the 
Brahmans, Komatis and Lingayats. The fiesh of sheep or goats 
is a general article of diet throughout the District, much more so 
than in tho districts adjoining on tho south and east. The eating 
of fish (both Afresh and saltod),* fowls, and most birds that pick 
up their food with their bills, is generally permitted. Pork is 
eaten by a very large proportion of the community, inoluding 
Arasa-Pallis, Vakkiligas, Malaiyalis, Kongu-Vollalars, Udaiyans, 
Shanars, Koravars, Oddas, and all Panchamas. The flesh of tho 
Ilanuman or blabk-faeed monkey (Semnopitkeeua eniellus) is 
highly valued as a modioino, and Dr. Shortt notes that the 
Malaiyalis out the carcase into small pieces, 2" square, and sell 
these pieces at 2 annas each or even more, a whole carcase being 
valued at Rs. 7 to Rs. 10.* The flying-fox is relished as food by 
Fallis, Fallars, and several other eastos. Field rats are eaten by 
most of tho lower oastes, who drive them out of their holes with 
smoke. The practice of eating frogs gives a certain section of 

’ Notably tho Lingayats, Kupas, Yedars, Gollus and Vettnvans. 

* Some interasting ioformation on tattooing, with copious illustrations, is 
given in the Mysore Gsn«us Report for 1991, Fart I, pp, 566>62. 

^ Fresh fish is brought every Tuesday to Shovapet Shandy, from the Ku veil 
near Erode, from Omaldr and from villages within a radios of 10 miles or so of 
Salem. Murrol and somo of tho smaller fish are sold alive. There is a large 
import trade in dried and salted fish from the West Coast. Up to the end of 
April the fish imported aro of small sise, sardines (Maiii and Velluri), nnohoyy 
(Nettali), “ mango fish ” (JWW) and horse mackerel (Nora). When the sodth- 
west monsoon bursts, larger fish aro brought iu, suoh as seer, cat-fish, tunny die 

* Ht» Ranges, Vol. II, p. 45. .1 
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Parfabs the distiaotive appellation of Tamlai-tinni (see p. 202), 
atid Arasa-Pallis are distingaished from their Panda-matta Paili 
oonsins by eating crabs. A few castes (inoltiding certain Pallis) 
are said to eat the iguana (udumfia). White ants are considered 
a delicacy by many of the agricultural and labouring castes. The 
univorsal condiments are salt, chillies, and tamarind, the last 
named being so valued that oven the fallen blossoms that strew 
the roads are carefully swept up by the frugal housewife and 
stored for use. The flowers of avilram (Cassia auneulata) are used 
to brew tea. In times of famine the fruit of priokly-pcar is freely 
eaten by the poorer classes, who are sometimes driven to digging 
out nnt-hills to get the grain (piU-arm or “ grass-riee ” os it is 
called) that tho ants have stored. 

It would be tedious to give a detailed account of tho many 
games played by children and adults. Kummi and koldttam^ are 
of course familiar everywhere. Boys amuse themselves with 
endless varieties of hop-scotch (jillu or pandt), tip-cat (ktiti), 
prisoner’s-basG (bari^kodu), marbles (gdli)^ and kite-flying (pattam), 
Uchi’^ltam is a favourite fotir-a-sido game in some parts. Aintham» 
hal is a forfeit game which consists in throwing up flvo stones 
into the air and catching them in various ways. Palldn-kuM is 
a rather complicated game for two, played with a board with two 
rows of Utile pits (or the pits arc made in the ground^ into which 
a certain numbor of seeds are dropped in succession. Dnyani is 
the name for several games akin to backgammon, played on 
diagrams of various patterns. The best known of those is tho 
game called in Hindustani pachls. Another set of games, played 
on various diagrams, and bearing varioas names, resemble the 
European game of Fox-and-Geeso. One of the best known of 
these is called pathinainthdm-puli ( fifteenth tiger ”) or puU" 
katiamy and is played with 3 “ tigers ” and 15 sheep.” Of 
card games, kelvi^koduvd is a curious adaptation of Nap, and 
out qf Bezique. Cock-fighting is occasionally mot with 

in Salem City, in Easipnram, and in parts of Omalur Taluk. In 
AttUr Taluk it is very popular, especially in the villages round 
Bdlur and Tandavarayapuram, where regular tournaments are 
held, each competing village being represented by several cham- 
pions. Several formidable varieties of spurs are used, straight 
and curved, broad-bladed and narrow, some of them V, or even 
0", in length. 

No sciontiiio survey has yet been made of the religious cults 
of Salem District, and only a cursory notice is possible. The 


* Dance-songs, the former aooompauied by clapping the hands, and the 
latter by striking sticks together. 
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Eelig^on of South Indian Hindus^ like their social organisation, 
is a blend of two oulturos, tho Aryan and the Dravidian, the 
former represented by immigrant Brahmanism, tho latter by 
indigenous cults. The various cults may be roughly classified as 
follows : — 

I. Brahmanic Cults proper, comprising the cults associated 
with (A) Siva and (B) Vishnu. II. I’hc Pftndava Cult. III. 
The Maiimatha-Enti Cult. IV. The Vira-Saiva Cult. V. The 
Cults of tho Grama-Dovatas or village deities, comprising (A) the 
Ayyanar Cult, (B) the Sakti Cults, (C) Demon Cults. 

The worship of Siva and Parvati, and their sons, VignOsvara 
and Subrahniauya, is universal throughout tho District. Most of 
the largo temples of the District are dedioatod to Siva, and there 
are few villages without this shrine. The worship of Vignesvara 
is an essential element in most of the more important Hindu 
ceremonies, and there are several teitfples of no small affinenoe 
dedicated to Subrahmanya. 

A Siva temple of the correct pattern should have seven 
prdkar/am or ambulatories, one within the other, but this arrange- 
ment is not found in any temple in Salem District. Tho precincts 
of most of the large temples of tho District are surrounded by a 
wall, varying iii height and length with tho importance and wealth 
of the teinplo. In tho centre of this enolosurc is the main block of 
buildings, which consists of three parts, (1) the mM~maniapam, 
(2) the ardha-mantopam, and (3) tho garbha-grihafn, corresponding 
to the 5th, 6th and 7th prakdrams of an ideal temple. The 
garbha-griham^ or Holy of Holies, is a perfect cube, and contains 
tho god in the form of a Imgam} On the northern side of the 
garbha-griham is a small drain, terminating outside the shrine in a 
spout {gotmkhnm or SQma-sutram), whicli carries off the water used 
ill the god’s ablutions {abhiahekham). The worshippers drink this 
water, which is held very snored.® The garbha-griham is usually 
topped by a duperstructuro {vimdm), ornamented with more or 
less elaboration, and surmounted with a brass ornament {kahmm), 
which is sometimes covered with gold. The garbha-griham usually 
opens on its eastern sides into the ardha-maniapam^ a small ante- 
room, rather narrower than the garbha-griham^ and connecting it 


^ Tho Tuela-vigraha, as the representation of the deity fixed in the Holy of 
Holies is called, in coutrnst to the uiaava-vigraha used for processional purposes. 

* In temples where the god is installed according to the Saiva 

Smftrta Brahmans decline to take ttrtam from the Archakar, and where the god is 
installed according to Sni&rto Saiva Brahmans decline to take tfrtom from 

a Smarts Archakar. 

* In some temples, 0.9., the Ksiiasanfttha Temples at Tara-mangalam and 
Basipuram, the qarhha-griham faces west. 
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with the moM^inaia$am or main mantapam^ a pillaied hall or 
portico where most of the best of the ornamental work of the 
temple is concentrated. 

South-west of the main shrine should bo a temple to YignOs- 
vara, and north-west of the same another to Subrahmanya, both 
facing east. Forvati’s temple is usually in the north-cast of the 
temple compound, and faces south. The position of these three 
shrines varies, however, in different temples. In front of the main 
mantapam, in order from west to east are (1) a nandi (bull, Siva’s 
vdhanaw)^ facing the garbha^griham and usually surmounted by a 
stone canopy, (2) a dhwaja»Btamhham or flag-post, a tall mast, some- 
times of wood, sometimes of copper, with a flag-shaped device on 
tup, decorated sometimes with bells, (3) a hali-pitami or altar of 
sacrifice, a pedestal topped by a stone in the form of a lotus, tlie 
eight petals of which are supposed to represent the guardians of the 
'Eight Carbinal Points (Ashta-dik-Palakas). On this bali-pltam 
offerings of flowers and fruits are laid by worshippers. 

Siva is credited with 1,008 theophanies in as many different 
localities, and ho is known by at least as many names \ 

He is most commonly known as Somesvara in the Northern 
Taluks Adaman-kottai, Baya-kota, Indflr, Krishnagiri, also 
Sankaridrug and Nongavalli) and Kailasanfitha in tho Talaghat 
{e.g,^ Easipuram, Tiruchengodu and Tura-mangalam). The Chulas 
and Fandyas ^ have claimed him for their Lord and the Sdlesvara 
{e,g,, Aragalflr, Malla-samudram, EadagattOr) and Pandisvara 
{e.g., KumOra-mangalam, and TiruchengOdu) Temples scattered 
over the District ore relics of ^ their rule. Other popular designa- 
tions are Mallik-Arjunesvara (c.^., Dharmapuri, Yellar and 
Mallik-Arjuna-Durgam),'ChokkanathOsvara (Amarakundi), Para- 
mesvara (Falakodu), and S&mba-murti (Etfappm). Rarer forms 
associated with particular localities are Ghudanatbosvara (HosOr, 
£&ga1nr),SukavuneHvara;(Salem), Sukaya-nir-malOsvara (Attflr), 
JalakantOsvara (E&vOri-patnam), DCsin&thOsvara (Eambaya- 
nalltlr), DOsOsvara (HogSna-kal), Tirtigirisvara (Tirta-malai), 
Arunesvara (Eftri-mangalam), Pennesvara (near Neduugal) and 
Sri-EamanathCsvara (Aragaltir). The most important shrines 
are those at Salem, Rftsipuram, T&ra-mangalam, Tiruchengodu, 
Tirta-malai, Hosfkr, and EttappOr. 

Siva’s consort Farvati has no temples of her own a(,ait; from 
the shrine allotted her in the temples of Siva, except as Eamakshi, 


^ A lilt of 87 naioei ii given in Ziegenbalg (p. 44 iq.). 

* Bomsivarn was a favourite name among the Hoyialai, and poitibly the 
frequent reonrrenoeof thia name in Balom Piitxiot if a survival of Hoyiala role. 
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patronosB of the Kamm&lars (p. 187), and as Eanjakft-ParamS- 
Bvari, the goddeas of the Edmatis (p. 175).^ 

To the masses Vigndsvara, or Pillaijar as he is popalarly 
called, as the God of Hindrance, is the most important deity of 
the Hindu Pantheon.^ If the mild Hindu would go a journey, 
or plough the field that is to support him and his family for the 
coming year, ' Pillftri devadu ’ must be first invoked to help the 
work in baud ; incense must bum, and the milky oooo-nut must 
be broken before the aldermonio god. ” 

Siibrahmanya, whose mhanam is a peacock, is worshipped 
under the name of Eandaswami (see below Vol. II, p. 275, s.y. 
Eali-patti) or Mnttu-Eumara-swami. Except as adjuncts to the 
larger Siva temples, his shrines are not numerous. He is the 
patron deity of the Eaikdlars, and Tuesdays are considered sacred 
to his worship. 

Vaishnavism is representod by the Vishnu Temples, to be 
found in most villages of any importance, and the HanumAn 
shrines, which are still more numerous. Vishnu, liko Siva, enjoys 
a multitude of names, those most commonly used in Salem being 
Veukataramana (Attiir, Indur, Chappadi, EavAri-patnam), Nara- 
simha, the Man-Lion (Nangavalli, Gummalapuram, Hal6- 
DhaTmapur7,Erishnagiri),Varadaraja (TarA-mangalam, Pappara- 
patti), Venugopal (Belur, Tali), Chendaraya (Adaman-kottai, 
Virabhadra-Durgam) and Lakshmi-NArAyana (EAri-mangalam, 
BAya-kota). The names Betray a (Denkani-kSta) and Alagiri 
(Salem) are less common. Vishnu temples arc less well endowed 
than those of Siva ; the richest is that of BetrAya-swAmi at 
Denkani-k5ta with an annual tasdik of over Es. 1,800. Vishnu 
under his popular name of Perumal appears to have a predileotion 
for the summits of the rooky eminences so common in the District, 
and to him are usually dedicated the plain little masonry shrines 
with which such kopjes are often crowned.^ 

Vishnu’s consort Lakshmi has no temples of her own, and is 
only worshipped conjointly with Vishnu. Among the masses, 
HanumAn, as RAma’s/rc-fofum, seems at one time to have enjoyed 
a popularity second only to that of VignAsvara. In addition to 
his association with all Vishnu temples, huge bas-reliefs of the 
monkey god are to be found throughout the District, especially 
in the BAramahAl and BalAghAt. Many of these bas-reliefs, gaudy 
with scarlet paint, are carved on the enormous boulders with 

^ And also, perhaps, as one of the village goddesses, if their lineage as 
Saktis bo correctly traced to Pftrvati. 

* He is also called Ganesh, VinSyaka and G&napati. 

* See Ziegenbalgip. 83. 
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which the ooantrj side is littered, some of them protected by a 
mantapam, and some not. Sach oarvinf^s ara usually to bo found 
in the vicinity of the gateways of rained forts, for Hanum&n 
seems to have been generally revered as the guardian of the 
gates.^ 

The worship of the five Pandavas and their joint wife Drau- 
padi is, curiously enough, confined to non-Brahmans, in spite of 
the reverence in which the Mahdbharata is hold by orthodox 
Brahmans. The most ardent votaries of this cult arc tho Pallis, 
from whom most of tho pUfdria are drawn. The temples are 
popularly called after Draupadi-amman, sometimes after Dharma* 
raja ; they are plain, uu pretentious buildings, of simple design. 

The annual festival, which is held in spring-timo and lasts 
about 18 days, is usually signalised by reoitations of tho Mahd~ 
bhdratay and sometimes by dramatic representations of scenes 
from that Epio ; a colossal prostrate figure of Duryodhana, the 
king who persecuted the five brethren, is formed in mud in tho 
vicinity of the temple, and the sacrifice of Araran, son of Arjuna 
by a Naga Princess, is commemorated by tho slaughter of a goat, 
the entrails of which are afterwards entwined on a pole surmount- 
ed with a hideous rad mask which represents the head of the 
heroic youth. 

With the Pandava Cult a fire-walking coromRny is usually 
associated. For instaiioc at Edappadi tho annual festival takes 
place about the middle of Pangiini (Fcbniary-Maroh) and lasts 
for 18 days. The pU/dri of the temple, who is a Golla by caste, 
for tho first 15 days takes food only once a day in tho tomple, 
and for the last 3 days he subsists solely on a diet of fruit. In 
front of the temple a shallow pit is dug, about 25' long, 20' 
broad, and 2' deep. At one ond of this pit is a ditch, about 3' 
broad, which is filled with water. On tho last day of tho festival 
a fire is kindled in this pit at about 10 a.m. and oontinnes 
till about 5 f.m., when tbo embers are beaten down with 
bamboo poles and spread evenly over the area. The fuel is 
mostly supplied by devotees who have taken a vow to do so. 
Meanwhilo, thoso who have taken a vow to pass through the fire, 
smear themselves and their clothes with saffron, and worship the 
karagam, a brass vessel filled with water and decked with a pyra- 
mid of flowers, which is consecrated for the occasion. When the 
embers of the fire have been levelled, the crowd of fire-walkers 
approaches tho fire-pit (agni^gundatn) and led by the pujdri with 
the haragam, the devotees call on their gods and rush round tho 
pit in the direotion of the sun, then across it, and into tho ditoh 
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Vide the giguntio bas-reUef at Maharoja-gadai, Vol. 11, p. 179 below. 
H-1 
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of water. Some of the more enthusiastio oroBS the fire twice or 
thrice. At Edappadi women as well as men are said to go 
through the ordeal, and oven infants in arms are carried across. 
The crowd of firo-walkcrs numbers about 200. It is said that if 
the piljari is a married man, a few embers are taken from the pit 
before the walking begins and tiedin the new saffron-dyed cloth 
that his wife dons for the occasion, and she thou walks round a 
small “ milk-post ” planted near the fire-pit *. 

The legend ^ of Manmatha, ho god of love, and his incineration 
by a glance from the third eye of Siva is commemorated among 
most of the inferior castes in the KdmanrPandihai (“ Festival of 
Kdman ”= Desire, a synonym for Manmatha) which takes place 
about the time of the full moon of the solar month Masi, coincid- 
ing with that of the lunar month Phalguna. The festival is 
essentially a feast of spring-time, and it synchronises with the 
Holi Festival of Northern India.® The commemorativo rite is the 
burning of Kaman on the night of the full moon, Eaman being re- 
presented by a stalk of the castor-oil plant with some wisps of ndml 
grass attached to it, which is set up at the meeting points of the 
principal thoroughfares in towns and villages, 4 or 5 days before 
full-moon day. In some places a human effigy of straw and paper 
is also burnt. KAman has no temple or ptijdri^ nor are offerings made 
to him, but in Salem two lads are dressed up to represent Manmatha 
and his wife Eati, and arc taken in procession thorugh the town, 
with a cortege of masqueraders and gymnasts, very much in the 
style of the Muharram celebrations, but on nothing like suoh an ela- 
borate scale. The festival is marked by a certain amount of rough 
and risque fun as elsewhere in India, and the youngsters amuse 
themselves by dousing each other with green or crimson dye. 
Sometimes the lower oastes dramatise the Manmatha cycle of 
stories in a series of mtakds, which take place on the nights preced- 
ing the festival. 

The religion of the Vira-Saivas or Lingay ats isa reformed aspect 
of Siva worship. As a sect the Vira-SaiVas sprang into political 
prominence in the middle of the twelfth century, shortly after the 
collapse of the Kalyani Ohalukyas and during the reign of the 


i Cf. a dosoription of a Bimilar eeremoDj in Bangalorej published in the 
Quarterly Journal of the Xythic Society, Vol. II, p. 29. 

> For tho legend see Ziegenbalg, p. 92. 

* The direct conneotion between the Udli and KJman Festivals is obsonre. 
Tho former is observed in Salem District by Maratha Brahmans and Mirw&ris. 
Both are vernal festivals. For the story of the female demon llolika, see tho 
late Pandit S. H. Natesa Sastri’s Hindu Feasts, Fasts and Ceraw^Ue, p. 42 and 
Mr. J. G. Oman’s Brahmans, Thsiste and Jiuslime qf India, p. 250. The former 
nriter says that the five days before the full moon are known as RSli’Pssndikai 
snd the next three da^s as the JCdmatt Fandikm, 
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ship of Basava was essentiallj * anti-Brahmanio and anti- Jain. Uindvb. 

The salient feature of their worship is their reverence for the rb,.,(jioii 
lingam^ which is always worn on their persons. Their temples aro 
not infrequent in the Balaghat and in Dharmapnri Taluk. They 
are usually plain rectangular structures, surmounted with n largo 
masonry bull, ^ with miniature bulls at the corners. Each temple 
contains a Ungam^ a Nandi, or a stone figure of Siva in his form 
of Ylrabhadra.^ These LingAyat temples aro popularly called 
“ Bull Temples ” or temples of “ Basavesvara-swami.*’ Basava 
means bull ” and Basava, the Moses of Vira-Saivism, is revered 
as an incarnation of the bull Nandi, the vahamm (vehicle) of Siva. 
Vira-Saivas are strict vegetarians, and their ritual prohibits blood- 
sacrifioe. 

The Cult of Ayyauar, the son of Siva and Mohini (the v. Urama- 
female form of Vishnu) is fairly common in Attur Taluk, and is 
also to be met with in the other Talaghat Taluks, but it is com- ^ 
paratively rare elsewhere. It is in all respects identical with the 
Ayyan&r Cult of the adjoining Tamil Districts.^ 

It is unnecessary hero to discuss the philosophic explanation of (B) The 
the Saktis as manifestations of the “ female energy’* of the supremo 
deity as represented by Parvati, the consort of Siva^n the form of 
Kali. To the simple villager the Saktis arc goddesses who rulo 
over evil spirits, and who must bo propitiated by bloody Baorifioes 
of fowls, sbeep, goats, pigs and oven buffaloes, to induce them to 
protect the fields and villages from malignant demons, from 
pestilence, famine, war, flood and fire. The cult of these deities 
has very little in common with the cnlt of Siva as observed by 
Brahmans and LingAyats. The worship of such goddesses was 
almost universal at the dawn of civilisation in Europe and Africa, 
as well as in Asia, and the syncretism which explains all these 
local cults in South India as various aspects of Siva’s consort, pre- 
sents an interesting analogy with the absorption of the goddesses 
of Egypt, Babylonia, Persia, Greece and Borne in the cult of the 
Great Mother of the Gods in the early centuries of the Christian 
era. With its love of saored numbers, orthodox Hinduism 
enumerates nine Saktis, viz., (1) Mari-ammaii, (2) Ellamma, 

(3) Ankal-amma, (4) Pidari, (5) Chamundi, (6) Bhadra-Kali, 


^ Vide CaaUaand Tribes, Vol, lV,e.T.Lizi|fa7Bt, p. 2.97 sq. 

^ The Lingayat fashion of adorning their temples with large masonry balls 
seems to have influenced the architecture of certain Uindn temples, e.g., the 
Siva and V%alfsvara temples at Kola-mangalaui, the Biva at SolappSdi, 

etc." 

* Knrnbas as well as LingSyats often worship in these Vlrabhudra temples. 

^ Vide South Jreot D.G., p. 99, and Ziogeuhalg, pp. 133 <5. 
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(7) Durga^ (8) mranai, (9) Pudkalai. lu addition to these there 
are sovcral othor female deities of similar type, foremost among 
them being Pattal-amman, Selli-amman, Nachi-amman, Gang- 
amma, Padavattamman, Ponnamma, Pongal-amma and Muttiy&U 
amma. Ptiranai and Pudkalai, the wives of Ayyanar have no 
separate cult of their own, and the worship of Durga is rare.^ 
The ritual observed in the worship of these deities differs greatly 
in different localities, and space permits only a passing reference 
to a few salient oharaeteristies.^ 

By far the most important deity in the District is Mari-amman, 
and there is scarcely a village without her shrine. She is par 
excellence the Grama-Dovata of the Talaghat Tamils, and her cult 
exists all over the Baramahal and Balaghat.^ She is worshipped 
by practically all castes except Brahmans, Komatisand Lingayats. 
She is especially associated with small-pox and kindred contagious 
diseases, but there are few euros she cannot effect, and few boons 
she cannot confer. 

The votaries of Mari-amman torture themselves in honour of 
their deity. For instance at the Beddiyur festival near Salem, 
men and boys were observed with a number of skewers, sharpened 
to a very fine point, tlirust through their skin, some 4" below each 
armpit. The ^skewers are about 18" long, and most of those in 
use were the ribs of defunct umbrellas. Some devotees were 
content with one skewer under each arm ; one man had fourteen. 
When more than one were inseited, the punctures were very close 
together. The points protruded about f". When all were thrust 
in, the devotee clapped his elbow to his side, and held the blunt 
ends of the skewers lightly between his fingers, which he clasped. 
The operation must be painful, as several of the adults winced, 
and little lads of 4 or 5 cried bitterly when they were trussed. 
Other of the male devotees stitched a thread through parts of the 
body, the favourite place being just above the hip. In one place 
were two men yoked by stout cords to a model wooden oar, about 
5' high, drawn on clumsy solid wheels. The ends of the cords 
were fastened to iron hooks, two of which were driven into the 
muscles of each man^s back, 4" below each scapula and 4" apart 
A friend stood between the traces, and gave a helping tug to the 
oar when it had to be moved. One man, who was evidently 
regarded as the most devout of all, balanced on his head a chatty 
of blazing fire. 

^ For a desoription of Darga — see Ziegenbalg, p. 146. 

* For a detailed description of the seven principal SfafcfiA— see Ziegenbalg, 
pp. 180-146. 

* For further desoriptive dotails-^see Ziegenhaig, p. 188. 
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Female devotees were treated differently. Their tongues were ohaP. III. 
piei'ced with silver needles about 5" long, the blunt ends of whieh 
were neatly fashioned as spear-blades or tridents. The puncture uku^ok. 
was made on the right side of the tongue, about 1^" from the tip. 

The women seemed to find the operation painful, and clasped a 
comer of their cloth to their face to conceal any expression of 
pain. 

Ellamman, whose name is explained as Mother of All,” or Ellumman 
Lady of the Boundary,” is espeoially popular among the 
Telugus. A curious legend attaches her to the Vishnu cycle. 

Benuka, the royal wife of the sago J amadagni, fell from perfec- 
tion and fled for refuge from her husband's wrath to a settlement of 
Madigas (see p. 204). At his father’s behest her son Parasurama 
struck off the heads of all the Madiga women, as well as that of 
his mother. The father, delighted with his son^s dutiful obedience, 
offered to grant him anything he wished. The pious son asked 
that his mother should be restored to life. The boon was granted, 
but the son was unable to identify his mother’s body, and by 
mistake stuck her head on the body of one of the Madiga girls. 

Ellamman is conventionally represented by a wooden image in a 
sitting posture with fiery face, four arms and hands, and a crown 
of serpents. But “her prineipal imago to which offerings are 
made is of stone, representiug but her head, in the earth, to 
indicate that only her head was made alive and put on the body 
of another woman. ” ^ Local tradition is, however, rather vague 
as to the exact significance of this head, and it is often spoken of 
as the head of the Sakkili Pen^ or Madiga girl, who was an attend- 
ant of Eenuka, and is identified with the famous Matangi, the 
goddess of the Madigas, whoso body is Iloriuka’s though her head 
is that of a Madiga girl. 

The chief temple of Bhadra-Kali is at Mecheri (Vol. II, Bkodra-kali. 
p. 260) ; her shrine at Tara-mangalam is also worthy of note 
(p. 266). She is more popular in the TalaghAt than in the Barama- 
hfil Her worship is frequently associated with buffalo sacrifice. 

AnkSil-amman, the patron goddess of the Sombadavaus (see p. Aukai- 
173), is worshipped by most Non-Brahman castes in the Talaghat. 

Her pt^fdri is usually a Sembadavan, bat Pallia, Eaikolars and 
members of other castes sometimes officiate. She is honoured 
with sacrifices of sheep, goats, fowls, pigs and arraok. Her 
annual festival begins on Mahd-Sim^Bdiri and during its 
course is celebrated the grim Maydna-puja^ or ceremony of the 


^ Ziegenbalif, p. 186. Thero are many alternative versione of the story—vide 
Castes and Tribss, IV, p. 297, iq. i.v. Mftdiga, osp. p. 306; cf. B.8M. XVII, 
p.24. 
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CHAP. III. burning ground (see p. 173). In Atttlr hor festival lasts ton days 
Hisnvs. the oar procession taking plaoe on the ninth day. 

KBnoioN seventh day the pujdri is garlanded with the entrails of 

a freshly-slaughtered sheep, and aooompanies the goddess in 
procession round the town ; devotees plaoe money on this gruesome 
necklace and pour milk over it. Similar practices are connected 
with her worship elsewhere. 

Ghamuaili. Chfl.mundi, the patron goddess of the DOvAuga weavers and 
destroyer of the buffalo-headod demon Mahisha, enjoys an annual 
festival beginning in Vijaya-dasamu Her shrines, and those of 
Pidari, ore less frequently met with than those of the other Saktis. 

Of the other “ mother ” goddesses the most popular are Selli- 
atnman, Fattal-amman and Oangamma. S6lli-(or Sellandi)-amman, 
who appears indistinguishable from Kali, is a favourite deity 
among the ijots, especially among Pallia. She is propitiated 
with the blood of fowls, goats and buffaloes but not of pigs. 
Fattal-amman is an important deity at Kela-mangalam, where 
the chief tank is named after hor (see Vol. II, p. 140). At Palakodu 
and Kari-mangalam the pujdri who serves hor is a J anappan . Her 
shrines are found mostly in the Bilramahal and Balaghs.t, and she 
appears to be more favoured by the Tclugus and Kanarese than 
by the Tamils. Her worship Rometimos includes a iire-walking 
ceremony, ^angamma too is more at home in the northern 
taluks than in the Talaghat. 

A detailed account, however, of the “ mother goddesses in 
the District would fill volumes. Sometimes they bear quaint local 
names, sometimes they are vaguely called ‘‘Great Mother” 
(Periya-thayi or Doddamma), sometimes their names are merely 
descriptive of the spot where she presides, such as Vella-pftrai- 
amman, “ Lady of the White Book.” On the bund of Pfilaiyam 
Tank at Eodihalli, near Pennagaram, is a shrine to Oddammfil, 
the spirit of an Odda girl who was sacrificed when the bund was 
built.^ In southern tTttankarai and in Tiruohengodu the tank 
bunds are under the protection of the Akasa-Eannigal or Heavenly 
Maidens.’ 


1 It is a oarions oircnmitance that the band of this tank has no stone 
roYOtment. 

s Ei.g. the tanks of Venkata-samndrao, Alapnram and Tenkraai-kottai. 
What connection these deities have with the Seven Kanuimar of a Siva Temple 
or of a Mnni cult (see below page 121) is not quite clear and the traditions 
connected with them are conflicting. Mr. 8. G. Boberts writes that the Aisa* 
Kannigal are female centaurs who guard tanks and make them break by stamping 
on the band when quarrelling- Thie version of the Kannim&r is, however, nn* 
known in Salem District. They ore worshipped by the Vcitnvans on the 
festival of the 18th Adi. 
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Bikkana-halli, not far from Denkani-kota, is noted for a ennous 
onfitom oonneotod with the worship of two sister deities known as 
Doddamma and Ghikkamma, to whom the Hal3 Kurubas of the 
B&Tamah&l and of Mysore State are specially devoted. At the 
annual festival, women of all ages, who have bound themselves by 
a vow^ foregather at night at a sacred tank, divest themselves of 
all clothing, bathe in the oold water, and, on ascending the stops, 
put on loose jackets made of pwxgam or margoaa leaves. They 
then arrange themselves in order of precedence, the Mysore 
Kurubas taking the lead, and with lighted lamps of rice (tour on 
their dishevollcd looks, march in procession to the aooompaniinont 
of music thrice round the temple. Their nearest relatives move 
with them, forming a sort of bodyguard to protect them from tlio 
vulgar gaze. The third circuit accomplished, they make obeisance 
to the deity, doff their leafy attire and resume their pro])or dress. 
The above procedure is believed to ensiirc offspring.’ 

Demon worship is a grade lower in the theological scale than 
the cnlts of the mother goddesses. Tho simple villager is never 
free from the fear of the malignant beings, Feys and BhUtum^^ 
with which the darkness is peopled. On lonely village roads, or 
in his own back-yard, he is liable to bo seized with “ panic 
terror,” - and sometimes actually dies of fright. • These evil 
spirits must be propitiated, and not unnaturally their cult is 
ubiquitous. To guard his children, tho Brahman offers pongal, and 
the Non-Brahman sacrifices a fowl or goat, to tho spirit that 
haunts his back-yard.® Trees in particular are favourite abodes 
of these unpleasant beings, and hence the worship of a demon is 
very commonly located under tho tree ho haunts. Those demons 
are usually worshipped under the name of Muni, Muni-appan, 
Mnni-swami, and local epithets such as Eotlui (fort), Ellai (bound- 
ary), Kasi (Benares), etc., are prefixed to their names. A demon 
popular in Attur and Salem Taluks is Madurai-Viran, ‘ tho hero 
of Madura, who is worshipped on Fridays with offoriugs of blood 


1 The above is the aoooant of an eye-witness in iy06. Thn account given 
by Mr. LeFanu, Vol. II, page 166, differs in several points ; either it has been 
embellishod by his informants or else the Kurubas have grown more modest. 

* The Greek cult of Pan offers many points of analogy to tho Muni cults of 
South India, especially with regard to the “panic ” which he inspires. 

« Mr. S. O. Boberts writes that in Conjeevaram Municipality there is a 
oonstont demand for private Uoenses for tho slaughter of shoep lo propitiate 
Purakadai Is varan (Lord of the Back -yard). 

* For the tradition of Madurai Viran see South Areot Distfict Qatetieort page 
191, where he is described as a servant of Ayyanar. The Kev. Thomas 1 ouIkcs 
identiaed him with Ay^anar himself. He is sometimes called by metathesis 
Maruda Viran, or somotimes simply Vlrakkflran. In Salem he is honoured with 
feitiyji4|i in Tai, Misi and Fanganii which take place on any spooially chosen lucky 

r before tho full moon of those months. 
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and spirituous liquors, and ganja. Other names in common use 
arc Karuppin (or Karuppanuan) and Vedi-appan. In parts of 
Salem and Attur, cross-roads are holieyed to be haunted bj a 
demon known as Santhi-appan, but his voguo is limited, and ho 
is not held in high esteem. Of minor demons the name is legmn, 
but all alike have the same taste for blood and alcohol, and, if 
appropriately honoured, will guard their votaries from pestilence 
and famine, and relieve them of demoniacal possession or the curse 
of barrenness. 

Hook-swinging is an ancient religious custom general through- 
out Southern India, ^ and there are still many men in Salem 
District who have undergone the ordeal, and bear on their backs 
the soars of their wounds. Hook-swinging is practically obsolete, 
so far as human beings ore concerned, but throughout the District 
the upright posts of wood or stone {Siddhi^kal) are still to bo seen 
in front of the temples of the village goddess, and tlio ceremony 
is still performed in effigy.^ 

The population of a typical village or small town is made up 
somewhat as follows : — 

(1) A largo agricultural community, with a few fishermen, 
hunters and herdsmen. 

(2) An industrial community composed of oil-prcssers, 
weavers, artisans, potters, toddy-drawers, etc. 

(3) A community of traders and money-lenders. 

(4) Brahmans. 

(5) Menials, such as washermen and barbers. 

(6) Out-caste coolies such as Pariahs and Chuoklcrs. 

(7) A few Mubamramlans aud perhaps Christians. 

(8) A few alien immigrants, such as Marathas, who have 
preserved their nationality in their now environment. 

The Agrioultural and Industrial Glasses vary inversely with 
eaoh other, according as the character of the settlomeiit is rural 
or urban. Brahmans, Muhammadans and Christians gravitate to 
towns, aud Muhammadans are particularly numerous in places 
which were formerly of military importance. 

Eaoh of tho communities above specified is composite. The 
Brahmans are divided into a number of smaller communities by 
differences in religion or language. The agriculturists may include 
Tamil Pallis and Yell&lars, Telugu Eapus and Eanarese 
Vakkiligas, and eaoh of these again is subdivided into smaller 


^ Vide Sthnographic Nolesj page 487. 

t For pseado-hook'BWingiug,*’ Bee Sthnographie Jioies, page 600. 
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groups. The Weavers may include Tamil Kaikolars, Teliigu 
Togatas and Kanarese Devangas, the Fisliormeii, Tamil 
Bembadavans and Telugu Bestas, and so with all tlie other 
communities. 

It is an essential feature of the Hindu social organisation 
that intermariiage between these petty subdivisions of each 
oommunity is prohibited. In other words, the unit of Hindu 
Society is the endogamous group, or sub-caste, as it may eonvoni- 
ently be called, the members of which may, except within the 
prohibited degrees of relationship, freely iutermany ; and the 
limits of each sub-caste arc rigidly ^ fixed 1)3' its Jus cofinu/ut. Not 
infrequently all the members of the sub-caste trace their origin 
to a common ancestor, who may be eponymous. The sub-caste is 
itself divided into a number of smaller groups, which are governed 
by the law of exogamy, and which may couveniontly ho called 
ciiANS. * The members of a elan are theoretically doscondauts in 
the male lino of a common ancestor, and are regarded as dayS,- 
dis” ; thus a marriage between two members of one clan would 
bo looked on as within the prohibited degrees of relationship, and 
therefore as incestuous. Hence a Hindu must choose his bride 
from any elan within the sub-casto save his own, the brido 
becoming a member of the elan into which she marriee. In some 
castes there is strong ovidonoo that their ohms are totem istic in 
origin, i.e., the members aro all thcurotically descended from some 
animal or plant, which gives its name to the clan, and which is 
regarded by the clan with peculiar reverence. It can hardl}" he 
said that totemism is a characteristic of Bouth Indian caste, but 
it is quite possible that the apparent traces of totemism in the 
clan are survivals of an earlier social phase. It sometimes 
happens that two clans regard themselves as consin-brothers ” 
and may not intermarry.* 

^ The blondinif of two ondogamuuB groups is tcclmically known as Judon^ 
and the splitting of an endogamoas gronp into smaller endogamous units us 
^sston. Fusion, except between a few advanced sections of Brahiuans, is 
unknown in Salem District, and the modem tendency is jealously to restrict 
the jus connubti, in other words it is a tendeiioj towards fission. 

* Tho Brahmanio Qotra is strictly an exogamous group, but it implies descent 
from a patron saint or Bishi, and the term is not commonly in vogue among non- 
Brahman castes. The Tamils use the term Vaguppv, ** group,*' to describe the 
exogamous gronp, but the term is too vague for general application. Tho saroo 
objection appBes to the word (= house names) used for tho exoga- 

mooB gronp by the Telngus. The term Kula or Kvlam (family) is in general nso 
among Tamils, Tolugus and Kanarese, but the word is also often used with a 
larger and more general meaning, and its adoption in a restricted meaning 
would lead to confusion. The term Kiiat (branch), used by a few Tamil oustes, 
isioo local for general use. 

./ I They aro spoken of as Ifiyidi Vaguppw. 
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A CASTE is usually composed of several sub-oastcs, between 
which interdining is allowed, but not intermarriage. Eoughly 
speaking, it may bo said tliat the sub-caste is defined by the 
jus comubiiy and the caste by the jus convivii. It is usually the 
case that the ancestors of the sub-castes are supposed to be brothers 
or half-brothers. Several castes are sometimes lumped together 
under a common namCi based usually on community of ocoupatioui 
and such combinations may eonvoniontly be termed “caste 
groups/’ though the term “ caste ” is often loosely applied to the 
whole. 

The ramifications of the jus connnhii are determined by a 
variety of factors, foremost among which are (1) linguistic 
differences, (2) differences in occupation, (3) territorial differences 
and (4) differences in religious or philosophic tenets. It is by no 
means the case that these factors are of uniform importance in all 
classes of the community. In some castes it is primarily a differ- 
ence of dogma that has led to social segregation, in others a differ- 
ence of language, in others of vocation, in others of residence. 
All four factors may have contributed to the creation of a sub-caste ; 
all four arc influenced by and react upon pride of birth or status, 
and the resultant complex is crystallized by custom and fiction.^ 
The causes of caste are multitudinous, though their c.xpression 
in the limitation of the jus connufm is universally uniform. 

A difference of language is almost universally a bar to inter- 
marriage. For instance, Kanarese Devaiigas may not marry 
with Telugu DSvangas, or Kanarese Kurubas with Teliigu 
Xnrubas, or Tamil Barbers, Dhobies or Potters with Telugu or 
Kanarese Barbers, Dhobies or Potters, Unfortunately this 
distinction has not been observed in tabulating the Census 
Statistics of Caste. Thus Kurubas are officially supposed to 
speak Kanarese and Dovangas Telugu, and it is obvious that large 
numbers of Malas and Iloleyas have been returned as Paraiyans, 
of Mangalas and Kelasis as Ambattans, of Tsakalas and Agasas 
as Vannans, of Kummaras and Kumbaras as Kusavans, etc. 
Hence in the Census of 1901, though over 153,000 persons are 
shown as speaking Kanarese, the Kanarese speaking castes totalled 
just over 39,000, while in 1911 the proportion is about 134,000 
Kanarese speakers to 50,000 peiBons of Kanarese castes, and in the 
latter Census many of the Kanarese castes have vanished 
altogether. 

Difference in occupation is the dominant formative principle in 
the Industrial Castes, which may be described as endogamous 
guilds based on hereditary apprenticeship. 

For the influence of Fiction lee Eislej, PsoploflnUae, page 265. 
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A diffeience in the place of origin or of roBidenoe is naturally CHAP. III. 
of importance among the Agricultural Castes, whose prosperity is iiindqs. 
rooted in the soil. Hence arise tlie distinctions between the socur. 
VellaJars of Tonda-mandalam, of Kongu, of the Chola or Pandya oeganma- 
oountry ; between the Malaijalis of the Kolli-malais, the Pachai- 3 Location, 
malais and the Peri^^a-malais. 0 f analogous origin is the G aiigad i- 
kara (Gangavddi) division of the Vakkiligas and the Morasu 
division of the Kapus, 

Sectarian differences are of paramount importance among the A Soot., 
numerous sub-oastes of Brahmans. A Saivite may not marry a 
Vaishnavito, a Madhva may not marry a Smarta. The great 
Lingayat caste is essentially scctHriau in origin. Among other 
castes, however, sootarian distinoiions are usually disregarded. 

The well-known division of South Indian Castes into the llight Right and 
and Left Hand Factions (Valangai and Idangai) is recognised 
throughout the District, except in the Taluk of Alttir. The origin 
of this distinction is unknown, and no satisfactory explanation of 
it has yet been advanced.^ The factions could not have sprung 
out of purely racial antipathies, for Tamils, Telugus and Kanarosc 
are alike divided by it. Probably it sprang, like the factious of 
the Gnelfs and Ghibelliuos in Medireval Italy, from disputes that 
were in nature partly religious, portly political, partjy economic 
and partly social, but when or how the dispute arose is an unsolved 
mystery, buried in remote antiquity.^ The salient distinotioii 
between the two factions is that at festivals and marriages the 
Bight Hand Castes employ Pariah musicians with pipes and 
’ horns, while the Left Hand Castes employ only Chucklor musi- 
cians, with drums and tom-toms of various kinds. There arc also 

^ Dr. Oppert {OrigiTiallnhdbUanU of India , p. 01) traces the food to tho 
struggle between Jainism and Brahmanism. ** The influunco of thu Jainas was 
perhaps strongest in towns, where tho artisan classes form an important and 
powerful portion of the population, while the Brahmans appealed to tho land- 
owning and agricultural classes, whom they won over by entreaties or by threats. 

The Brahmans have not Joined and strictly speaking do not belong to cither side, 
but their interests lio mainly with the right side. As in various localities the 
same castes have embraced different sides, it is difficnlt to assign to all a 
permanent position.” Dr. Oppert quotes a civil snit, tried in Salem in 1843 
before a Brahman, in which it was held that the Kammillars ** had no right to 
Btndy the Veda or to undertake any Froyascitta or any other religions ceremony 
whose performance is a privilege of the Brahmans. ” 

* The Bight and Left Hand factions are mentioned in an inscription of the 
reign of Deva Bays II of Vijayanagar, dated A.D. 1446-47 (O.E. No. 23 of 190.5 
see Eeport for 1906, p. 58), and the privileges! of the Left Hand faction are dealt 
within inscriptions, dated in the 48th year of KnlOttnnga I (1117 A.D., see G.K. 

No. 479 of 1908 and Beport for 1909, p. 95), and in the 15th year of Konerinmai- 
kondan (G.E. No. L86 of 1910, see Beport for 1911, p. 78, and G.E. No. 161 of 1906, 
see Rep^ for 1906, p. 62, and South Indian Insoriptions, Vol. Ill, p. 40 sq.), the 
latter btf n^ on paleeographioal groohds assigned to the thirteenth century. 
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cerfcaiu exclusive privileges to whioh eaoh faction lays claim, but 
as these alleged privileges are nowhere defined and rooognised, 
they result in confusion and uncertainty and are with difficulty 
capable of settlement.”^ Yet in the days of Abb^ Dubois a 
trespass by one faction on the so-oalled rights of the other would 
lead to riot and bloodshed throughout the countryside, and the 
worthy Abbe records how he had seen the rioters “ stand up 
against several discharges of artillery without exhibiting any sign 
of submission.” The danger of friction has under British Rule 
abated, but it has by no means disappeared. The Right Hand 
Faction claims precedence over the Left Hand in the distribution 
of pdn-supdri, sandal, etc., at marriages and other social and 
religious gatherings. At the annual festival to Mari-ammau the 
Right Hand Faction worships first, and it is often nocessary, in the 
interests of peace, that the worship of each faction should take 
place on a different day. 

Popularly the Eight Hand Faction is spoken of as the 
Eighteen Fanams, the Ijoft Hand Faction as the Nine Panams. 
The word Panam is said to bo a corruption of the Sanscrit Varmm 
** Colour,” i.o., Caste.” Bu ttho Castes roturned as Eight Hand 
number many more than eighteen, and those returned as Left 
Hand nu/nber many more than nine, and no two lists agree.* 
Brahmans and many non-Brahinan Castes are neutral in the 
quarrel. 

The life and soul of the Jicft Hand Faction is the Artizan 
Caste of Kammalars, who are actuated with the bitterest animosity 
against Brahmans. Another Caste whioh always figures in the 
Loft Hand section is that of the Bori Cbottis, a community 
bitterly opposed to the Kfimatis, who ore Right Hand. Similarly 
PallauB are at feud with Pariahs. 

Among the Castes returned in Salem District as Left Hand 
are the Kammalars, Beri Chottis, Nagarattu Chettis, Yedars, 
Gollas, “ Two-Bull ” Oil-presBors, Razus, Kaikolars, Pallans and 
Jrulnns. It may bo noted that most of these castes either repudi- 
ate the authority of Brahmans altogether, or rarely employ them 
as purdhtts^ The chief of the Right Hand Castes are the Kdmatis, 
Vellalars, Reddis, Balijas, with Barbers, Dhobios and Potters. 
Other Right Hand Castes reported are Agamudaiyans, Bestas, 
Boyas, Darzis, Idaiyans, Janappans, Koravas, Eiirubas, Lam- 
bddis, Malaiy&lis, PatntLl^rans, ShAnAns, Togatas, Vakkiligasand 
VedakkArans. 

1 AbbSDaboiB, 1897, p. 26-<6. 

* See the liste quoted by Dr. Oppert in Original Inhabitants oflndiot p. 68, 
taken from a Chingleput Judgment of 1800. 
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In matters ot sooial administration each oaste is an autono- 
mous unit. In almost ovor^ village each sub-oaste has its head- 
man, who is variouslj known as Ur-Kavmdant Periya^Tanakkarani 
MUppm, KuHi-imniyain^ Kariyasian, etc. He is usually assisfcod 
by a peon {Kdtkd^an)y and sometimes by a sort of vice-headman 
{Eariyanian^ Kariyakdran). In somo castes the Ur-Kammd^in 
gives his decisions on his own responsibility, in others in consul- 
tation with his assistant, and in others again in consuliation with 
a pcmchdyai of the leading householders of his village. ^ The 
Vr-Kavundanh jurisdiction is usually confined to petty matters of 
sooial discipline. Appeals against his decision and disputes of a 
grave character are referred to a higher tribunal, consisting 
usually of a council of Ur-Kavmdam^ presided over by an officer 
variously entitled Ndttdn^ Dorai^ Ejaman^ Reddi^ Chetti^ etc. This 
tribunal exercises authority over a number of villages, the number 
varying with the strength and distribution of the communities 
concerned. The territorial jurisdiction of such a tribunal is 
variously known as a Nddu^ Path or Hobati, In most castes the 
decisions of this second court ore subject to a third, or oven a 
fourth, tribunal, the constitution of which varies with almost every 
caste. Among the castes which ocknowledgo Brahmnnio authority 
the supremo decision usually vests in a Brahman GurjA, In other 
castes several Nads are grouped together under the jurisdiction of 
an officer called Pattakkdran^ Pei'tya^Nditdn^ Periya Dorai^ PpMi 
FJ aimn^ Edja^ Gadi Nditdn^ etc., who is usually assisted by a 
Mafuim (Prime Minister) and presides over a bench of subordi- 
nate Nditdns, Sometimes the decisions of Pattakkars are referred 
to a board of Pattakkars, and sometimes to a Guru. The lioft 
Hand Castes own the authority of the Desdyi Chetti, who is by 
caste a Balija.^ 

The offices above referred to are usually hereditary, or at 
least confined to one family ; sometimes, however, they arc 
elective. The higher offices arc usually regarded as sacred in 
character, and in somo castes, among the Lingayats, tho 
whole caste administration is of a strictly hierarchical nature. 
-The efficiency of the control exercised by those courts varies 

^ In some castes tho pancAdyat is composed entirely of men belongfing to tho 
oiiste or snb-oasto concerned j in others, espooially among tlm Left Iland Castes 
and tho Tolngns and Kanareso, the paachdyat is drawn partly from the caste 
concerned {kuiaatar) and partly from other castes (panaatar). 

* Spelt also Yejcmiinan, or Yejawdn, 

* The usual Kanarese system is the Katte-mane, tho Nad, and the Dosa, 
the latter being goyerned by a Dosayi Gandn. Among iho Kariaroso it is 
common for the Shdnhhdg and JPaiSl (Earnam and Afunsif) to sit on tho ordi- 
nary oaste panchdfiat. 
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greatly with different comtnanities ; with the scattered immigrant 
community of the Balijas, for instance, caste control is loosely 
knit and vaguely defined ; with the compactly grouped Malaiyftlis, 
on the other hand, the jurisdiotion of the several courts is sharply 
defined, and their control fairly rigorous. British Eule, by 
ignoring caste politics, has tended to disintegrate caste solidarity, 
and the Civil Courts of Judicature have done much to undermine 
tlie authority of caste tribunals, to tlio financial detriment of the 
communities concerned. 

The position of the Guru is quite different from that of a 
Purohit. The GurUf who in some castes is not a Brahman, is the 
supreme authority in matters of caste discipline ; he can excom- 
municate, and without him re-admission to caste is impossible. 
The Purohit on the other hand would be more correctly described 
as the family priest and astrologer, who determines what dales 
are propitious or inauspicious for family undertakings, and whose 
services are requisitioned at all births, marriages and funerals, at 
the consecration of tanks, wells, houses and temples, and whenever 
ceromonial pollution has to he removed (see s.v. punyaka^vd/ehanam^ 
p. 130). The higher castes employ Brahmans as Purohita^ and 
many castes of inferior status seek to enhance their social dignity 
l)y discarding their ancestral PurohiU in favour of Brahmans. 

For tho ordinary purposes of caste discipline fines and 
sometimes corporal chnstisemont sufiico. In somo castes the 
offender is subjected to some loathsome and degrading oeromony 
p. 199), and he usually has to provide a bfinquet for all his 
fellow-castc-men of his own or adjoining villages. Serious 
breaches of oasto law or defiance of oasto authority are met by 
oxcommunioation, which prohibits the offender and tbo members 
of his family from taking meals with any of his fellow-oaste-meu, 
or from receiving fire or water at their hands, or even speaking to 
thorn or entering their houses, deprives him of the services of the 
barber and washerman, and forbids all members of the oasto from 
entering his house, even on occasions of marriage or death. 
Before the ban oan be removed, tho Guru must he called in to 
perfom punyaha^vdehonam (p. 180), and perhaps brand the 
offender on the tongue with a needle of gold ; and among the 
higher castes the unhappy sinner must drink the paneha^g<wya 
(p. 131). The Guru must be heavily feed for his services, and 
tho caste-men fed. 

Tho ordeal is still resorted to as a moans of deciding caste 
disputes. The usual form of ordeal requires the litigant parties, 
after performing their ablations, to proceed in public to the local 
temple, where, after puja has been performed, they .prostrate 
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before the idol and are garlanded by the pujari ; each party then 
dips his right band in boiling ghee, and the suitor whose hand is 
uninjured wins his suit. Sometimes a piece of red-hot iron takes 
the plaoe of the boiling ghee. Another tost is for an accused 
person to throw fresh tumhai flowers into boiling oil or gheo ; if 
they fade, he is guilty ; if they do not, ho is iimoooiit. 

A more usual way, however, of pressing a suit is by taking oath. 
It is against the priuciples of a Brahman to take an oath, but 
there are many ways open to Non-Brahman Hindus for emphasis- 
ing good faith. The usual course among the higher castes is for 
both parties, after bathing, to resort to a temple, whore the oath- 
taker extinguishes burning camphor, or a gheo-fod lamp lit by the 
other party, in the presence of a deity. 

A favourito oath in the Bilramahfil, as well as in the Talaghfit, 
is to swear by the “ sixtieth step ” {xlrmnthdm-padi) at Tiruchon- 
goihi^, and it is not necessary to go to Tiruchengodu to swear this 
oath. A man may swoar by his wife or child {penjdthi-pillai^ 
uthavcirdppala)^ placing his hand on their heads ; or by his family 
or village doity, especially by Miiri-amnian or Selli-amman ; or he 
will touch the ground and point to the sky, and swear by earth 
and heaven {hhdmi^mtchi-dgdm^sdtchi-ydija-solluglren). If it is not 
convenient to go to tho temple, the oath-taker may^sUnd within 
a cii*ole drawn on the ground and so repeat his oath, or he may 
throw a cloth on the ground and atop over it, or cross over seven 
parallel straight lines drawn on tho ground within the spaoo of a 
foot or two. 

Botel and salt are alike sacred ; betel represents Lakshmi, tho 
goddess of wealth, and salt is a necessity of lifo ; and henoe a 
man may swear by touching 3 pieces of salt placed on a botol-leaf, 
or with a piece of betel or salt on his head. An oath may he 
taken by touching the foot of a Brahman, or a man may swear by 
the lUmayana. If a document is in dispute, tho plaintiff may 
challenge the defendant to draw his pen across the paper, and a 
creditor may challenge his debtor to tear up his bond. Custom 
prohibits the taking of au oath by a minor under fifteen years of 
age, by a woman (except against a woman), by a man who is 
blind or deaf, by a man of bad oharactor, by a drunkard or by 
an idiot,^ In Ponnagaram a man will give a piece of oow-dung to 
tho pnrobaser of his oattle, and the laitoi duro not then recode 
from his bargain. In Benkani-k5ta, when soiling oattle, tho 
owner of a beast will hand a piece of straw and a little cow-dung 
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to the purchaser when he hands over the oattlo. It is common in 
the presence of a PanoMyobt to break a straw in two and throw 
the pieces over one’s head as a token of voracity, Among the 
lower castes a straw is broken at dissolution of marriage. A low 
caste illiterate maui when called on to sign a document, will break 
a straw and place it on the ground, in token that ho acknowledges 
the mark affixed in lieu of signature. 

The social customs of South India are a blend of two cultures, 
the Ar)ran and Dravidian. The terns Kshatriya, Vaisya and 
Sudra have no ethnographic signidoance in South India ; the 
term Brahman has, for it repinsents Aryanism. 

For the sake of scientific convenience, Hindus in Salem District 
may he classed as Brahman and non-Brahman^ ; and the non- 
Brahman castes may he graded inter se by the degree to which they 
have assimilated their customs to Brahinauio practice. The cardi- 
nal features of the Aryan culture are (1) infant marriage, (2) 
taboo on the ro-marriago of widows, (3) taboo on animal food, 
(4) the worship of Siva or Vishnu, (5) prohibition of animal 
sacrifice, and (6) the performance of sraddhas, i.e., the annual 
ceremony in honour of dead ancestors. 

Pollution is incurred by breaches of the jus connubii or jm eemvivH 
or by excomtnunication (see above p. 128) ; by the touch of a low 
caste man or even by his presence,* by menstruation, childbirth or 
death. Pollution usually extends to the near relatives and to all 
who come in contact with the person polluted. 

The most usual purificatory ceremony is punyaha-vdehanam^^ a 
ceremony observed by almost all castes. As a preliminary, the 
house is prepared by rubbing the floor with cow-dung and water 
and whitewashiug the walls, and sometimes a pandal is erected in 
front of the doorway. All the members of the family should 
bathe, anoint their head with oil, and don clean clothes. A mea- 
sure of rice on a plantain l«^af is placed before the persons who are 
to be purified, and on this is placed a brass vessel of water, the 
month of which is covered with mango leaves. The purohit or 
family priest then recites mantras (spells) over the vessel, and 


^ Ah the oUim of oertain castoi to be clnesed an Kshatriyas or Vaisyas is not 
generally recogniRod, the nae of the more generul term Non •Brahman is neces- 
■ary to avoid oonf union. 

* See Maltdar DiHtrict Gazetteer, p. 102 aq., for the di«ti notion between ** oon- 
taot" and diatanco or *' atmosphorio *’ p'lUution, and Cfnavts Etport, Uadraa, 
1901, p. 137 Hq. for lists of o:i8t«s who pollute by touch and by proximity The 
graded scale of distances ** observed in Malabar is, however, unknown In 
Salem. 

* Called also Stola-tuddhi, 
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then sprinkles the water so consecrated {tvrfam) over all the mem- OHAP. III. 
bers of the family who are present and over the house. Several H indus 
subsidiary ceremonies arc performed, but they are not all essential. crsroMg. 
The most potent and efficacious of all purificatory rites, however, 
is the drinking of the pancha-ga&ya^ or the five products of the cow, 
viz., milk, curds, ghee, oow-diiug and cow -urine ; a ceremony in 
vogue only among the higher castes, and reserved for special 
occasions. 

On attainment of maturity a girl must bo segregated for a 
prescribed period in a separate room of the house, or in a tempo- 
rary shod erected (usually by her maternal uncle) outside the 
village. Custom sometimes rctpiirca that a now hut should bo 
constructed every three days or so, the old hut being burned. 

Every precaution is taken to guard the girl from the Kvil-Eye or 
molestation by evil spirits. She must undergo numerous ooromo- 
nial ablutions, and custom rigidly lays down liow often and when 
she should change lier clothes. Sometimes she is given special diet. 

In some castes, after a few days’ isolation outside the village, the 
girl is admitted into the house, and she and her relatives remain 
under “minor” pollution till the end of the pollution period. 

Tho pollution period varies greatly oven within the same casto.^ 

Brahmans observe pollution for ten days, Malaiyalijf somelimesfor 
a full month, Ijingayats none at all. Pollution terminates with 
final ablutionary ccro monies, formal presentation of new cloths and 
other gifts, the inevitable jmnydha'Vachanain and a family feast. 

At subsoquout menstruations segregation for three, four or five 
days sufiices, .and pollution ends with a bath. After childbirth 
similar precautions and ceremonies are observed, but tho mother 
is permitted to remain in tho House. 

Between birth and maturity a Brahman has to undergo five Childhood, 
important ceremonies, (1) mmakaranam or naming ooremony, 

(2) chevulu-kuttedi or ear-boring ceremony, (3) anna-prdsanmn or 
weaning ceremony, (-1) chautam or tonsure enremony and (5) 
upnnaymam or investiture with ihopuHul or sacred tliroad. Most 
of the castes which claim to be livija or “ twice born ” observe 
theso ceremonies, but many of the other Non-Brahman castes 
ignore them. For oar-boring no particular month is specified, and 
any convenient day is chosen by the parents provided it is 
auspicious. The weaning ceremony among Br.ihmans takes 
plaoe when the boy is six months old, the tonsuro^ at tho 


I Little Of no oonsiatency at to tho doratioii of pollution can be traced 
between tho acconnts given in Castet and Tribeff etc., and information 

derived locally. 

Dubois, loo. oit., p. 160, 

i-i 
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end of the third year, and the upanayanam ^ between the fifth 
and ninth year, and usually between the months of March and 
June. 

Komatis and Nagarattus follow Brahman practice, but other 
castes that adopt the puml are usually invested with it on the 
eve of marriage. The mmakaramm is generally performed at the 
time of purification after ohildbirth, sometimes it is reserved till 
the fifth, seventh or ninth month and sometimes it is deferred till 
oven the third year. The ceremonies observed differ greatly in 
different castes, and it is a general practice to seek the advice and 
blessings of a family or village deity. The names usually 
selected are those of ancestors, of local deities, or of deities who arc 
believed to be the special guardians of the family, e.g., Ardhanilri 
is a popular name round Tiriichongodu, BetrAyan round Denkani- 
kota, and Muni-appan or Muniswrimi near Voppana-palli. The 
eldest son is usually named after his parental grandfather, but, 
as his mother may never utter the name of her husband, her 
father-in-law or her mother-in-law, be they alive or dead, her child 
mush necessarily have a nickname for domestic use. Personal 
names are cominou, such as Mukkaii (anylice'^ Beak *'), Karuppan 
(Black- Pci low), Mln-vayau (Fish-mouth), etc. Jf the first and 
second childroft die in infancy, the third child is called Kuppu- 
swami, or Kuppan, or if a girl, Kuppammal, and is rolled thrice 
on a muck heap, its nostril is bored and a ring inserted, and the 
infant is nominally sold away to a third person for a sum of not 
more than lialf an anna. 

Tho practice of branding infants as a prophylactic against 
fits, swellings or jaundice is largely resorted to, sometimes 
immediately after birth. Tho parts branded aro tho forehead, 
tho joints of tho limbs, and tho abdomen, aud the branding is 
done with a rod-hot needle, or a piece of thread dipped in boiling 
oil. A circle branded on the knee joint is a specific against 
rheumatism. 

The betrothal ceremonies arc usually simple. The proposal 
is made by the parents (or guardians) of tho bridegroom elect, 
who visit tho girl’s house, takiog with them money, pan-supdri, 
and sometimes a now cloth| lico, coco-nuts, plantains, jaggery, 
fiowers, dust of sandal-wood, saffron, turmciio aud other auspi- 
cious articles. If any evil omen is observed on their way, they of 
course turn back. When they arrive at the girl’s honse they are 
received by the girl’s parents, take their scats and make known 
tho object of their visit. Both parties then wait in silence for an 


^ Dubois, loo. cit., p. 162. 
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oiuon, TMually'tlio chirping of a lizard.^ If the omen is favourable, OHAP. III. 
the parents of the girl formally accept the offer. The girl is anoint- Hindub. 
ed and l>athcd bj her mother. She dons new clothes and returns clwomb. 
to the company. The boy's mother then tics some of the gifts 
above referred to in the girl’s cloth, and places tlio money, ole., 
before her. The fathers of the contracting parties then exchange 
pdn-mparii an act which clinohes tho bargain. A. general distri- 
bution of pffw-6*upt7/V among tho assembled guests follows, and the 
ceremony closes with a feast. It is usually necessary that the 
local head of the caste and tho principal hoiishooldcrs, ns well as 
tho maternal uncles of both boy and girl and other relatives, 
should bo present throughout the proceedings. 

Tho pajunent of a bride-price (Tamil parhjam^ Teingii /grfl, xho Pori- 
Kanareso oli) by the parents of the bridegroom to tho parents of 
a bride is a custom almost universal among non-Jlralniian castes. 

Among Erahmans, on tlie other hand, tho pa^unent of a bride 
price is prohibited and this prohibition is a distinctive mark of 
Erahiuanic culture. 

Tho moat suitable match for a boy is considered to bo his Mcniuikain. 
maternal uncle’s daughter 11 is paternal aunt’s daughter is next 
in favour, and In some castes he has a preferential right to marry 
the daughter of his sister. 8o strong is this custom that in some 
castes, if the parents of the girl whoso hand can thus bo claimed 
marry her to a man other than the relative who has this right of 
first refusal, they will be excommunicated from caste. A girl 
who is thus married by virtue of her relationship to her husband 
is called an ** urimai girl,” while one chostni to enhance her hus- 
band’s positioner wealth is called a (dignity) girl 

The rule, which is common among both Tamils and Tclugiis, 
is known to the latter us menankam. It is curious that the 
K5mati Vaisyas are subject to it. Tho Kumati custom is thus 
described — 

** If a sister has u son and her brother has a daughter, it is an 
invariable rule for the brother to give bis daughter in tnarriago to his 
sister’s son, and let tho girl be handsome or ugly, tlie sister’s son 

^ In Baramahal Records, section III, three omons are cspociully roforrod to 
SB favourable : (I) A crow flying from loft to right, (2) a Hr;ihmam kilo from 
right to loft, (3) a lizard chirping in the south, A crow or kite flying in the 
reverse direction or a lizard chirping in the north arc evil omenB. Many Telogu 
castes light a lamp as soon as tho visitors arrive, and if the lamp goes out 
during the proceedings, tho proposal is dropped. 

* The ralo is obserred among the Voddas of Ceylon: see Folk-Lore, 191 ly 
p. 623. 

’ Vide Trichinopoly JHetrkt Gazetteer, p. 04. 

* Baramahal Records, sootiou 111, p. 88. 
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must many lier. If a brother have two sisterH, and the shters havd 
each a sou, and he himsplf shonld have two daughters, ho is obliged 
to gire one of the daughters in maiTiage to each of his sister’s sons. 
However, if the brother should have three or more daughters and his 
sisters should have a jdarality of sons, the brother is only obliged to 
give one of his daughters to each of the eldest of his sister’s sons, and 
he may dispose of the rest of his daughters as he pleases, and so in 
like manner may the sisters dispose of thoir younger sons. If the 
brother’s daughter be blind, lame or deformed, his sister’s son must 
take her in marriage, but on the contrary, if the sister’s son should 
happen to be blind, lame or in any other shape deformed, the brother 
is not obliged to give Ids daughter in marriage to him. But if the 
sister sliould have a daughter and a brother a son, the sister is not 
obliged to give her daughter to her nephew, but may give her to 
whom she pleases.” 

Possibly the custom is a sort of compromise between matrilincal 
succession and Brahmanic law. Thcro is reason to believe that 
“ mother-right ” prevailed in early Dravidian Society. Under a 
system of inheritance through females, a man had no interest 
whatever in finding out who his father might be. When, however, 
the idea of paternity began to take shape, as it certainly must 
have done under Aryan influoiioos, fathers would begin to take a 
paternal interest in their sons. But under “ mother-right ” a man 
cannot transmit whnt ho inherits to his own children, for his 
sister and his sister’s children are his heirs, ^J’he only way he can 
secure the family property in the enjoyment of his own children 
is to marry them to the cliildren of his sister. The same advant- 
ages would accrue to a marriage between himself and liis sister’s 
daughter, the family property being saved from disruption. A 
marriage between his own daughter and his sister’s son would be 
still better, for it would unite the properties of his wife and his 
mother. 

The degree of rigour with which this rule of m/emrikam is 
enforced varies in different castes. In some castes it is a mere 
matter of form to offer the fortunate uncle or cousin the first 
refusal.^ In other castes {c,g ^ Malaiyalis) it is said to be carried 
to such an extreme that sometimes an immature boy is married to 
a woman old enough to be his mother, the boy’s father or father’s 
brother performing the functions of a husband to the bride, and 

^ It IB siginticant tliat in Tamil ono word (maman) does duty for (1) wife’s 
father, (2) mil ternalLxicl’i}, (3) patenml aunt’s husband, and one word (macAtnofi) 
for (1) brother-in.law, (2) maternal ancle’s son, (3) patornal annt's son, while 
the feminine form of the latter word {mochini) stands for tl) sister-in-law, (2) 
wife's younger sister, (3) younger brother’s wife, (4) maternal uncle’s daughter 
and (6) paternal aunt’s daughter* 
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raising up progeny for his son. 'rhe existence of this praoiice is 
emphatically denied by most of the onates of whom it is recorded, 
and it is probable that it will yield before long fif it has not 
already done eo) to the pressure of a more enlightened publio 
opinion, and vanish. 

Another practice not uncommon among the Telugus and 
Eanaresu^ is that of afRliating a aon-indaw, commonly known as 
ittaiam. Failing malo issue, a father is at lil)crty to marry his 
daughter to a niau who agrees to become a member of the family, 
and who thereafter resides iu the father-in-law’s house and 
inherits the estate. 

The practice of dedicating the eldest daughter as a Basavi 
(dancing girl), about which so muoh has been written, is probably 
intended to serve a similar purpose, for a Basavt is entitled to 
inherit her father’s property as a son, and to transmit it to her 
offspring. 

Marriage customs arc of too great variety to bo dealt with in 
tho detail they deserve, and it is unsafe to attempt to dcsoribo 
tho wedding ceremonies of Hindus as a whole or those of any 
specific caste group, because each sub-oastc has its own pooiiliaritios, 
and even within tlie sub- caste thcro are deviations from standard, 
and practice varies in different localities. • 

Weddings usually take place in Chittrai or Vaiyasi (April and 
May) when agricultural work is snspciided, and in some communi- 
ties the marriage season extends to Ani or Avani (June, July, 
August). In most castes the cliief ceremonies take place at the 
house of the bride’s parents ; less commonly ^ the bridegroom’s 
people aro the hosts, and iu a few communities the oercinoiiics aro 
performed in the houses of both tho contracting parties.’ 

In the case of infant marriage, consummation follows tho girl’s 
attainment of puberty, as soon as tho pollution period is over. 
In the case of adult marriage, consummation is usually postponed 
for at least three months after the wedding, as it is considered 
unlucky for a child to bo born within tho iirst year of wedlock. 
Consummation is not usually accompanied by any publio 
ceremony. 

Tho re-marriage of widows is altogether prohibited among the 
higher castes, and even among such castes as tolerate tho practice 
it is regarded as a sort of legalised concubinage {katluppddu), Tho 
marriage ceremony is of the simplest description, the widow 
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1 E.g., Bedas, Kammas, Kapus, Vakkiligas, Gollas. 

* B.gi, among Malaiyalis, Udaiyans. * E.g., amopg the Panta Beddis, 
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criAP. ni, puts on a new eloth presented her by her lover, and the latter ties 
HiNDUi. the ^7/f^intho prcsonco of tho headman. No married woman 
CuTtc^h. should bo present, fiml tho bridegroom has usually to pay a reduced 
bride- ])rico to the family of the widow’s deceased husband, and 
sometimes a fine to the caste Guru, and he also has to provide a 
feast for his fellow castomen. Where divorce is allowed, divorceet 
are usually permitted to remarry, the wedding ceremony being 
similarly truncated. 

Tho Aryan custom is to burn the dead, the Dravidian to bury. 
Brahman, Kshatriya and Vaisya ritual requires cremation. Some 
of tho higher castes of the so-oallcd Sudras also cremate, and in 
many others cremation is adopted by tho well-to-do, while the 
poorer families have to be content with the less costly sepulture. 
Tliero is a tendency for tho Vaishnavite members of a caste to 
prefer cremation, and for the Saivitos to bury. Infants are usually 
buried,^ and so also are those who dio of small-pox or cholera.® 
Burial is also adopted in the case of men who have acquired a 
groat reputation as Sanyitm, even among Brahmans, and with 
those who wear the Imjam. 

Tho Brahmauio monthly coremonics in honour of tho deceased 
arc observed with variations by tho Komatis and Nagarattars, but 
rarely by other castes. Annual ccromonies {nraddhaB) in a very 
mutilated form are observed by a few oE tho higher castes,^ but 
for Hindus generally the MahCdaya Amimmii or Hindu All Souls’ 
Day (the new moou of Pmrattfisi) suffices for the propitiation of 
anoestors. 

Tho Brahmans number 23,371, of whom about ono-half 
(11,905) are Tamils and nearly ono-third (6,900) Telugus. 
Kanarese Bitihinans (3,883) number rather more than half the 
Telngus. The remaining 683 are mostly Marillhas. 

The number of Brahmans j)cr millc is 13, a lower figure than 
can bo found in any other district in tho Presidency except the 
Nilgiris. But in a district like Salem, where over 96 per cent 
of tho population is illiterate, Brahmans naturally acquire an 
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^ Suc\i inarriiigcs arc oulled Kudike (coucabiiiago) among ilio Kanarese, also 
Udik6 or fiinidike putting ou clothes 

" Infants under six moutlis uf age among Brahmans, under tJiree years among 
Vttisyas (Koinutls and Nagarattus), and children who liave not shed their milk 
teeth among castes which are not classed as the twioe-borii. 

* Hut not among tlin twice-born. 

*■ Tho essential item is usually tho feeding and feeing of a few needy 
Brahmans, the performance of ablutions and the putting ou of new clothes. 
Somotinies the ceremonies are moro elaborate (vide Buramahal Records, Saotion 

111 , p. 160). 
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influence alf ogothcr out of proportion to their number. In general CHAP. Ill, 
ability they Lave no rivals. In the remoter villages of the Si'Rvky or 
northern taluks the Brahman Karnam is, not unfrequently, tho 
only literate person nccessible to the villagers. He keeps the (A) Bhah- 
Village Mnnsif s accounts, writes his reports for him, communi- 
oates and explains the 8irkar*s orders, settles petty disputes 
between the villagers, writes petitions for them and acts as a 
general fac-totum in all business that nxpiiros tho use of brains. 

The Brahinan^s position in Salem Distriet is, as elsewhere, 
primarily political in origin. Epigraphic records point clearly to 
tho privileged position enjoyed by Brahmans from tho time of 
Pallavas to the British Eaj. Without tho Brahman, no Hindu 
Eaj ever prospered. Tho Brahman followed in the wake of 
armies, and on him foil tho w'ork of sett lemon t and administra^ 
tiou. Many of the village offices are still practically, though not 
theoretically, hereditary in Brahman families, and tho origin of 
the office is proudly traced to the gnint of some Baja whoso name 
is long since forgotten. Brahman officers arc, from time imme- 
morial, the links that oonncct the village administration with tho 
centre of political power, and any attempt to disturb this connec- 
tion, like that of Tipu who tried to administer the District by 
illiterate Mnliammadaii Tabsildars, was sure to meet ^ith disaster. 

Tho ebb and flow of conquest are marked by Brahman settloments 
founded for the prosperity of the reigning dynasty.* 

There arc few sections of South Indian Brahmans unrepre- 
sented in Salem District, hut space forbids any detailed account 
of them.^ The ritual of Saivite temples is for the most part in tho 
hands of Giirnkkals^*, (commonly called “ bell ringers ”), who form 
an important section of tho community, though they are rather 
looked down upon by other Brahmans. Tho Golconda Viyapuris 
of Krishnagiri Taluk are an interesting community. They mi- 
grated from tho Dccean to the Baramahal with Jagadova Raya, 


^ E.g., tlie KanarfBO Madhvas in Kttappur, Pedda-Kayakkan-palaiyam and 
Attar (Yol. II, pp. 208, 803, and 297) and the Tamil Vaishnavas at Denkani.kdta, 
(Vcl. II, p. 130) i see also tho Sankarklrug grant, Vol. II, p. 281. 

An interesting and elaborate account will bo found in Caatea and Tribeiff Vol. 
I, pp. 267 to 393, 2'aniore Diatrict Gazetteer, p. 78 sq. Brahmanio customs are 
deacsibed in minute detail in Dubois Jlindu Mannera, etc** 

* See Caatea and Tribest Vol* 1, p. 3-17. 
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and made themselves useful to each succeeding sovereign Jiowerj 
receiving as reward for their labour grants of land and adminis^ 
trativo appointmontB. They are said to be an off-shoot of the 
TeJugu NiySgis, and closely connected with the Aruvelu and 
Nandavariki groups. Their name ^ (Viyapari= merchant) they 
account for by a legend that when migrating southward to escape 
tlie Muhammadan cataclysm, they transported the royal treasure 
in the disguise of merchants. They call themselves Ayyar, but 
they arc all Vaishnavites, and wear the mmnm. Another com- 
munity worthy of note is that of the Marka Brahmans settled in 
Tali. Most of the Markas are Kanarese Madhvas, but some are 
Smartas. They aro a wealthy and ambitious community, but 
their Brahmanic status is not admitted by other Brahmans, and 
they are compelled to keop aloof. ® 

In the absence of any satisfactory scientific classification of 
castes, a rough and ready provisional arrangement is adopted, 
based mainly on the primary formative principle of the several 
castes concerned. Castes are grouped as (1) Agricultural, (2) 
Pastoral, (3) Fishermen, (4) Hunters, (6) Traders, (6) Indus- 
trial, (7) Labourers, (8) Menials, (9) Military, (10) Sectarian, (11) 
Mendicants, (12) Misoellaueous Castes which cannot conveniently 
be brought^ under other heads, and (13) Panchamas. 

The backbone of the population is of course the great agricul- 
tural caste groups of Pallis, Vella lars and Kapns or Keddis. 
Dykes* remarks ou these three great divisions are worth quoting.*^ 

“ The Vellalar is frugal and saving to tho extreme his hard work- 
ing wife knows no finery, and tho Vellalichi willingly wears for the 
whole year the one blue doth which is all that the domestic economy 
of tho house allows her. If sho gets wet, it must diy on her ; and if 
she would wash her sole garment, half is unwrapped to be operated 
upon, which in its turn relievos the other half, that is then and there 
similarly liammered against some stone by the side of the village 
tank or ou the banks of tho neighbouring stream. Their food is the 
cheapest of the ‘ dry * grains which they happen to cultivate that 
year ; and not even the village feasts can draw the money out of a 
Vellalar’s clutches : it is all expended on liis land, if the policy of 

^ The Nandavariki Brahmans take thoir name from Nandavaram in Cuddapah 
District. 

■ See Vol. II, p. 108, for further details. 

* In spite of papal bulls issued by tho SringOri Matam on behalf of the 
Smartas and by tho Parakal Matam at Mysore cm behalf of the Yaishnavas ; 
Caatss and Tribes, Vol. I, p. 868. 

* Dykes, pp. 181—3. 

* It is said that V ellulars eat their evening meal by the light of the fire by 
which it was cooked to save the cost of lamp-oil. 
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the revenne administration of tlio country bo liberal, and the acts of 
Government such as to give confidence to the ryots or hnebandmaii; 
otherwise tbeir hoarded grains are buried. The new moon or some 
high holiday may perhaps see the head of the hciUse enjoy a platter 
of rice and a little meat, but such extravagance is rare. 

“The Pallis and Pallars arc the very reverse; they have no 
heed for the morrow, but spend their money as fast as they get it. 
Their women wear the gayest-colonred cloths to bo found in the 
bazaar; ornaments are eagerly sought for; and their diet is the 
best rice they can olTord, with meat so often as it is to bo had or can 
be eaten by the Hindu without injury to his health. 

“ The Keddis, both Kanarese and Gentii, are as provident as the 
rice growers are improvident. They spend their money on the land, 
like the Vella lars, but they arc not parsimonious ; tlioy are always 
well drossed if they can afford it ; tho gold ornaments worn by the 
women ortho men are of tho finest kind of gold; thoir houses are 
always neat and well built ; and (if fairly dealt with) tliey invari- 
ably give tho idea of good substantial r3'ots. They chiefly live on 
ragi, and nr« a lino powerful race.” 

The Vellalars number 268,649. They are strongest in the 
Talaghat, especially in tho Taluks of Tiruehongodu and Salem 
(about 96,000 and (35,000 respectively). In Attftr there are about 
29,000 and in Uttankarai about 81,000. 

Tho principal sub-easfccs returned for Salem District are (1) 
Kongu, (2) Velli-kai, (3) Pavalam-katti, (4) Tondai-raandalam, 
(5) Tuluvn, (0) Nirpiisi, (7) Nayanar, (8) Pusaikkara, (9) Karai- 
kattu, (10) Soliya. Unfortunately the Census Heturns give no 
idea of the relative strength of these divisions, but local enquiries 
indicate that tho Konga Vellalars, as might be expected, are by 
far the most numerous. 

l^he traditional boundaries of tbe ancient Kongu country are 
on the west the Aliyar Hiver of FolIOohi Taluk, on tho north the 
Pala-malai, on the oast the Kolli-malais, on the south tho Falni 
Hills. The Konga Vellalars are divided into the following terri- 
torial groups : (1) Ten-talai (corrupted into Sentalai; located in 
Tiruchenj^odu Taluk and in part of Coimbatore), (2) Vada-talai 
(Salem, Attur, and Uttankarai), (3) Palai (Coimbatore), (4) Padai- 
talai (Coimbatore), (5) Narambu-katti (residing round Pehlm- 
patti), and (6) Pavalam-katti. To these must be added the 
Velli-kai Vellalars of the Baramahal and the Nattans (see p.l44), 
who are said to have sprung from tho Ten-talai section. Tbe 
Narambu-kattis ( *^ entrail-tjing ’^ ) arc said to bo so named 
beoanse they wear entrails round the neok.^ 

^ Possibly this is an nneharitaUo variant on Amnibn-katti, ** tlioso who tie 
flower buds **— vide Caatet and Tribea, Vol. Vll, p. 377. 
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CHAP. 111. The chief settlements ol the Eonga Vellalars are in Tirnohen- 

SuuvBT OF godn and CTttankarai. Salem Taluk contains man}' settlements of 
and they are known in Dharmapuri and Attftr. The 
Vcliaiari. Pavalam-kiitti Yellalnrs are so-called on account of the circle ts of 
coral bends worn by their women on the left arm. They are to be 
found fairly commonly in the Taluks of Tiruchengodu, Salem and 
Omalur. and in Dharmapuri^ cspcoially in the P&galpatti Firka. 
The VeUi-kai (“silver arm”) or Velli-kappu Vellalars are so 
called ou account of the silver bangles which their women wear on 
the iipper arm. They aro commou in DhiiTinapuri, and In 
i/osur m the S^aiiaf-kumara-nadi valley and ou the adjoining 
hills'. They are also found in Krishnagiri and at Kanavay Pudur 
in Omalvir, hut they are not found in Attur, Salem or Tiruchen- 
godu. They are organised for caste administration into three 
Gadi-vdramH or Districts, each under a Periya or Gadi-Ndttm^ 
namely (1) Knya-kOta Gadi^ niider Sakkai Kavuudanof Dodda- 
Timinaiia-lialli (Ki ishiiagiii Taluk), (2) Krishuagiri Gadi under 
Venkatapati Kavundan of Mora-madugii and (3) Virabhadra- 
Durgain Gadi under Muniswami Kavundan of Golla-balli. Each 
Gadhmram is divided into a number of Rohalis “ or groups of 
villages, each Ilohali being under a Chinna or Hobali-Ndttdn, 
Each village has its Or-Kaemdm, Appeals in caste matters lie 
from the Ur-Kavundan to the HobaU-Natidn^ and second appeals 
to the Gadi~Ndttdn, and if the parties are still dissatisfied, they can 
appeal to a full bench of the three Gadi-Ndttdm sitting together. 

True Tondai-raandalam Vellalars, who arc strict vegetarians, 
are very rave in the Salem District. They occur sporadically in 
tho l^alaghat, and also in Dharmapuri and Uttankarai ®. Tuluva 
Vellalars occur in the Tabighat taluks, and aro also found in 
Dharmapuri and tJttankarai^ Some authorities class them as a 
section of tho Tondai-raandalam Vellalars, but this classification is 
not generally accepted in Salem District, as they are flesh-eaters, 
while the true Toudai-mandalam Vellalan is said to bo a strict 
vegetarian. In Attur they are called Vettilai-karar or Kodi-kftl 
Vellalars, and are said to be experts in the cultivation of the 


^ Their cliiof settltimentB are at PalakOdu, Ponnugaram and KAri-mangalani in 
Dharmapnrij and at Fanclin-palli and Botta-magalAlani in lloaCr, 

3 K.g., tho Uihalii of Katnagiri, Chenraya-Uurgain, Uaratangi, Attijambatla 
and 8iigaua>halli belong to tho Bftja-kOta-Oadi-vdram, those of Togara palli, 
KAndara-palli and Mahftraja>gadai to tho KTi8hnag{ri-(7.rdi-fKiraiff, eto. 

* 'J'liey aro met with in Gangavalli and Kondayampalli in AttCr, at Karnppur 
and Enftdi in Omaltu*, and also in Salem and Sara-niangalam. 

* Thoro are lai'ge aettlemonta of them in Salem, in Attar Town and In 
MangOdn near Pcnnagaiam. 
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betcl-vioe.^ The so-oalled Manijakkrirars of the Baramahal are chap. hi. 
said to be-Taluva Vellalars, organised under a Pattakkarun at Suhvetof 
Harflr who appoints Natlars for Kambaya-nallur, Anaudftr Ca^s. 
EavOri-pataam, JagadOvi, and Pennagaram. Vollalara. 

Most of the Yellalars of Erishnagiri Taluk call themselves 
NajanSr® and they acknowledge the Dharma-Sivachar Guru of 
Norinjipot. Nayanars are also found in Salem and Oiualur.® In 
tho latter taluk, as woll as in Dharmapuri, they are said to bo 
identical with Nirpusi and Pnsaikkara Vollakrs, but in Krishna- 
giri these three sections are reported to he distinct. The term 
Nirpnsi is derived from tho sacred ashes (n^n/) which they 
apply to their foreheads, and all Nlrpusis are Saivites. There are 
a few families of Nirpusis at Mallfipurum and Kadagattur, both 
in Dharmapuri Taluk, and a settleinont of Pusaikktlra YeUriJars at 
Vadakumarai in Attur, whose Guru lives at Vriddhtlohalam in 
South Arcot.* 

Karai-kfittu Vollalars are to be found in several villages in tlio 
Taluks of Onialtir (near tlie Kivori) and AttUr (near tho 
Trieliiiiopoly border ^). In Salem and Tirnchengodu they arc 
rather rare. In Dharmaimri there are a few settled near 
Solappfidi. 

Soliya (or Chola) Vollalars are not common, but they are said 
to occur in all tho Talaghat Taluks,® and also rarely, in Dharmapuri 
and IJttankarai, as well as in the villages of Angoiidapalli and 
Mattigiri in llostir 'i’aluk. 

No systematic attempt has yet been made to differentiato the 
customs of the numerous sub-castes of Velialars, except in the 
case of tlie Kongii group. Generally speaking their customs arc 
of the ordinary Tamil type, with a strong tendency towards 
Brahmanio ritual. The customs of the Eonga Velialars aro 


^Acoordiu^ to Mr. Francis, howoyor {Cenaw Eej^orf, 1901), the KodikalH 
are a section of Soliya Ycllalarfi. 

* Their chief sottlemont is in KudimAnahalli TaraF. 

*E.g., Nallar, Itusipiiram, tieiti.appanar, MvttirNayakkan-poiti and 
Omalhr. 

* Keports received of these three tFroaps of Ypllularsare full of maddening; 
oor.tradictions. The Pasaikkura Velialars of Attur arc said to he n sectioii of 
TondaUmandalam Yellalars. Mr. Francis (Census llepoi-tof 1901) olaKses 
Nlrpasis as Pandya Yellalars ani Na^nnars ns Tondaimandalam Yellalars. 
Others class them with Karai-kattu Yollulars, and others again with Kongu 
VellSlars. 

‘Their chief settlements are NavalAr, Dalavay-patti and Pcdda-Nilyakkan- 
palaijam in Attar, and Tura*mangalam, Kakknttai-patti, Pottanfiri, Entidi and 
^Yellar in Omalftr. 

‘ E.g., Bingalandapuram in Salem, Pottuneri in Omalhr, and P^rantiparam 
in Tiraohengfldu. 
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practically the same as those of the Natta^ns, who are dealt with in 
detail below (pp. 144-8).^ 

The Pallia number 482,631, forming by far the largest oaste 
in the District. They dominate the Baramahal even more 
conspionously than they do the Talaghat. There are about 
125,000 in Dharmapuri, 75,000 in Crishnagiri, 32,000 in tJttan- 
karai ; in Salem there are some 75,000, in Tiriiohongodu 60,000, 
and in Attur 24,000. The name Palli is connected by savants 
with Fallen, Eallan, Paraiyan, etc., but the Pallia themselves 
indignantly disown such associations, and claim to be Kshatriyas of 
the Fire Race (Agui-kula Kshatriyas), and connect the name 
Palli with the ancient Pallava dynasties; this claim Hindu 
Society is by no means inoliiiod to admit, though in some places 
the Pallia have taken to wearing the sacrod thread of the twice- 
born. The term Palli, however, is considered opprobrious, in spite 
of the royal pedigree whioh the word connotes, and Pallis prefer 
to bo called Vanniyars, from the vami^ tree {Prosopis spicigera) 
which is held sacred by the caste, or Padaiyaobis. 

Their most important sub-oaates are (1) Arasa Vanniyars and 
(2) Panda-mutt a Vanniyars. The former are the more numerous, 
but the latter consider thomsolves superior. Both sub-oastos are 
oommon*throughout the Distriot, except in Hosur and Krishnagiri 
Taluks. Other well-recognised sub-castes are the (3) Olai 
Vanniyars and (4) Nagavadam Vanniyars, both of whioh are 
said to be off-shoots of the Arasa- Vanniyars. Other sections 
reported arc the Kongu, Vengaya® (Onion), Nila-kanta,Sugambu, 
Gangapala, Samba, Pasupatha, Vanniyars all of Salem Taluk ; the 
Euda-katti Vanniyars of Toppur side, and the Eal or Lingam-katti 
Vanniyars of Baira-Nayakkam-patti in Uttankarai Taluk. It is 
doubtful whether any of these sections are true sub-castos. 

1 For Konga Vellalam boo also TrichiHopoly Dintrict Odzetteer, pp. 102-5. 
Muoli miscellanoims information is given in Castes and Tribes, Vol. VI T, p. 861 
gq. In Baramahal Records an acoonr.t is given of “ Kardkava ** Vellalarg and 
Tonda-mandaUm YellAliirs, and under the head of " Yollalaa a long liat of 
agricultural oaatea ia given, which inolndea aevcral aectiona of Kapna and 
Vakkiligaa. 

* The word vanni ia also aaid to denote king — see Castes and Tribes, VoL VI, 
p. 9 sq. 

>Tho Kanareae-ancakingTigalaa of Mysore are called Ulli Tigalaa or Onion 
Tigalaa and correapond apparently to the Yengdya Pallia. They are aaid to be 
called Onion Tigalaa on aooount of the following incident ; **A troupe of 
Dombara gave an ncrobatio performance in a village of which all ezoept Tigalaa 
wore invited to witnesa the ahow. The latter felt insulted, and, in order to 
ont-do tho Dombara in their own profeasion, they conatruotod a pole by laghing 
together onion atalka, and made ropes by twisting together the ftlamenia 
of the same frail material, and aarpaaaed the Dombara’ feats of akill,** 
(E.S.M. IX, p. 2.) 
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The Pnnda-mutta Vanniyars derive their name from their 
onrious custom of piling up two columns of halasam in their 
marriage pandals. The number of pots in each column must 
be odd, and there may be as many as 11, 13 or 15, and they 
reach to the roof. The pots, whicli must be new, are coated 
with ohunam, and empty. Each column is based on a curious 
four-cornered earthenware stand, the comers being fashioned to 
represent an elephant, a horse, a sheep and a peacock respectively ; 
above this stand is placed a crude earthenware figure of a peacock, 
on the top of which the column rests } The roof of the pandal is 
adorned with earthenware coco-nuts, plantains and mangoes. 

The Arasa Vanniyars are more numerous than the Panda- 
mnttu sub-caste, but they arc somewhat less Brahmanisod. They 
diflfer from the Panda-muttu Vanniyars in the following parti- 
culars, (1) they tolerate the re-marriage of widows, (2) they use 
a smaller tali than that of the Arasa sub-caste, (3) they use 
only one kalamn at weddings, (4) they use cotton thread instead 
of t))e gold karai for tying the tdl% (5) they use bamboo baskets 
instead of copper trays for carrying the bride’s pariyam and other 
presents, (6) they may not tic a knot in the necklaces of black 
beads {karummi) that they wear. In other respects the customs 
of the Arasa Vanniyars resemble closely those of tbffir Panda- 
muttu cousins.^ 

Olai Pallis are numerous in the Taluks of llosur,^ Dliarmapnri, 
Krishuagiri and CTttankarai, and are also found in Salem Taluk. 
They derive their name from the fact that their women wear in 
their ears rolls of palm loaf {6/ai) instead of kammak, 

Nagavadam Pallia are ' common in Hostlr,^ Krishnngiri and 
Dharmapuri. Their narno refers to a curious shoe-shtiped ear 
ornament, bearing a serpent’s head in gold, which is worn by 
their womenfolk. The Nftgavadam Pallis claim superiority to all 
other Pallis, and havo substituted the distinctive title Vanni for 
Nftgavadam.^ 


^ See tho illnstration facing p< 19 of Castes and TriheSf Yol. VI. 

* In one or two points accounts differ. On attainment of maturity it ia said 
a girl is segregated for 12 or 15 days in a tomporary hnt of oholiim or kainbn 
straw deoorated with margosa leaves. After childbirth punydha-vdehanam ia 
performed on the 10th day, and sometimes the infant is named on tho same day. 
The bride price is Bs. 11, in addition to food. Tho milk-post must have leaves 
of the orawi tree {Fious religiota) tied to it. 

* Ohief settlement at Altyalam, Hosttr Taluk. 

* Chief settlement at Bantapuram, HosUr Taluk. 

^ An immigrant section of Pallis (Tigalas) at Bangalore, who speak a hybrid 
patois of Tamil and Kan arose, are known as Dharniaraja Okkalu, and they are 
ardent votaries of the Dhurmaraja oult. 
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CHAP. III. Wherever Pallis occur, their settlements are rather large, 
SuEVBY or and each village has its headman, who is variously known as 
Oaites. Kavmdan, Milan, MitdnmaMran, Panniya-kdran or Periya- 

tanakMran, The panchdyat usually consists of ten members. 
K&iuns. Nattans are treated in the Census Eoporls as a distinctive 

caste, though, strictly speaking, they are a sub-easto of Konga 
Vellalars,^ sprung from the Ten-talai section of that caste group. 
According to the Census of 1911 they number nearly 12,000, of 
whom over 7,000 reside in Salem Taluk, and over 4,000 in Tiin- 
ohongodu. They arc said to have migrated in the first instance 
from Tondai-mandalam and the Chola country, and to have fixed 
their head-quarters at Kangayam in Coimbatore District. East 
of the Kaveri they distributed themselves into three Nads, 

(1) Kll-lCarai Pundurai-Nad, now known as Morfir, which is the 
chief of their Nads in Salem District, (2) Puvani Nad, the 
capital of which is Tara-mangalam, and (3) Ihlsipuram Nad. These 
throe Nads have since split into seven, viz., (1) Morur, (2) Molasi 
(an off-shoot of Morur Nad*), (3) Parutti-palli, (4) Malla- 
samndram (an off-shoot of Parutti-palli), (6) llasipuram, (0) Salem 
(an off-shoot of Rasipuram) and (7) Elur. An eighth Nad is 
said to have existed, with its centre at Kalyaiii, but it became 
extinct. The Nads aro exogamous, i.o., a member of one Nad must 
not choose a bride from his own Nad, and oven the two Nads of 
MorOr and Molasi are regarded as agnate divisions {ddyddi- 
vaguppwi), and intermarriage btitvveon them is prohibited. Morur 
and Molasi belong to one and the same Kulam or Gotram, 
called Kanna-Kulam; Rasipuram belongs to Vijaya-Kulam and 
Parutti-patti to Sella-Kulam. 

The Nattans are distinguished from the Konga Vellalars in 
the following customs ; — 

(1) The Nattans are called Nattar Kavundar, while the 
Konga Vellalars are called Kudiyana Kavundar. The Nattans of 
Morur Nad also have the titles Immudi and Kangayam. 

(2) The pariynm of the former is Rs. 4 and 32 valiants of 
rice, that of the latter Rs..25 and 18 vallams of rice. 

(3) The tdU of the former is simple unspun yarn ; the idli 
of the latter is spun yarn of 7, 9 or 11 strands. 

1 Seo above, pp. 189 and 141-2, 

• Local tradition explains the term Eln-karai Nad as signifying the seven 
Nads hero referred to. The identification appears doubtful, hQwever, for Eln- 
karai Nad referred to in an inscription of 1540 A.D. (No. 21 of 1900) existed in 
the 16th oentury as a territorial division quite distinct from Kll-karai-Pondurai 
Nad (G.B. G40 of 1906, dated 1699 A.D.), end Povani Nad (Q.E. 19 of 1900, dated 
1668 A.D., G.B. 27 of 1900, dated 1644 A.D., and G.E. 22 of 1900). See 
below, p. 189. 
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(4) Whoa the Nattau bridegroom goes to the bride’s house 

for the wedding, he is heralded by a Pulavaa who sings a pauegyrio 
on the caste No such praotioe is observed among the 

Eonga VellAlars. 

(5) NattOn girls are tattooed with dots on oaoh cheek, the 
Eonga Vellalars tattoo one dot on the right cheek only. 

(6) The Nattan bride rides to the bridegroom’s hoase, bat no 
such custom exists among the Eonga Vellalars. 

(7) The former tie an amulet to the necklace 

the latter tie it to the idlt proper. 

(8) Nattan females salute both men and women with their 
hands put together and raised above their heads, the Eonga Vel- 
lalars do not do so. 

Their caste administration is conducted by elective panehdyata^ 
which can levy fines up to Es. 2, the proceeds being devoted to 
temple funds. The panchayat is not, however, a strong body, and 
its authority is said to be decaying. 

Each Nad has its Brahman Guru. The Guru of MorUr and 
Molasi Nads is by caste a Gurukkal, and he lives in Natta- 
EadayUr S in Eangayam Nad of Coimbatore. The Gurus of 
Malla-samudram and Parutti-palli Nads are also Gurukkal 
Brahmans, the Guru of the former living at Ayyam-^alaiyam, in 
Paramati Division, his title being Immndi Sitambala Nayinar, 
and the Guru of the latter Nad residing at Eallau-kulam in Salem 
Taluk. The Guru of Easipuram Nad is a Dikshitar and lives at 
Pasur in Erode Taluk. 

Nattans ordinarily employ Brahmans as purohita only for 
punyaha-vdehanam. All other priestly duties are performed by, 
barbers, whether it bo at deaths, or marriages, or other ceremonies 
The richer classes, however, (Mittadars, etc.), have sought to raise 
. themselves in the social soale by employing Brahmans only for all 
ceremonies except those connected with females, but it is said 
that the ceremonial services of barbers cannot even then be 
dispensed with. 

The marriage customs of the Nattans are curiously complex. 
The chief actors in the ceremonies are the arumaikkdran and his 
wife and the barber. The arumaikkdran and his wife {arumaikkdri) 
are priests of the caste, who are appointed under rather peculiar 
conditions- To become an arumaikkdran^ a man must bo well on 
in years, of good character, and blessed with children, and his 
wife must be alive. He cannot be made an arumaikkdran except 
at the marriage of his first, third or last son. Husband and wife 
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1 IxL Dharapuram Talak, one mile from Falaiya-kottai. 
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aro “ oonseorated ” together. The oeromony^ is condaoted bj the 
barber (jEireS/s^) assisted by other arumaikk^ana^ and after it is 
over the couple go and dig cooked rice out of the pot in which 
rioe is boiled for their son’s marriage ; they are then qualified to 
officiate in other marriages in the caste. 

The prominence of the barber in the marriage rite is accounted 
for in the following story. A Vsttuva £&ja, out for his morning 
ride, saw a Konga VellAlan being shaved by the road-side. The 
Eftja, who wanted a shave, ordered the barber at once to attend 
on him, and the obedient barber complied, leaving the unfortunate 
Vcllalan half shaved. The Yellalan, feeling shy of appearing in 
public, shut himself up at home, and begged his son to complete 
the barber’s unfinished task ; the son refused^ however, saying 
that, if he complied, no parent, whether within or outside the 
caste, would over accept him as son-indaw. A potter overheard 
this, and offered his daughter ip marriage on condition that the 
son finished shaving his father. The son accepted the offer, and 
ever after the son was called “ barber ”, and a barber has had to 
conduct the marriage rite among Konga VellAlans and NattAiis. 
[t is said to be in consequence of this marriage between a Velldlan 
and a potter girl that the Potters sometimes call themselves 
YeUala Ohetftis. 

When a boy becomes eligible for marriage, his maternal uncle 
goes to his parent’s house with a few rupees, some ienat (millet) 
and a mould used for making palmyra jaggery. The ienah^our 
is mixed with water, and made into a big ball, and into it is put 
the jaggery mould. The whole is boiled, and the ball is placed 
on the threshold of the house where the boy’s parents live ; the 
parents, in company with their arumaikkaran and his wife, then 
break the ball in two with a pickaxe. If the jaggery mould is 
found to be uninjured, the marriage will bo auspioious. If it be , 
damaged, the marriage will bo unlucky. 

The next test is to mix some rod dye in ghee ; this mixture 
the arumatkkari daubs on the pit of the throat of the bridegroom’s 
mother, and the stream of liquid is watched as it trickles down 
between her breasts ; if the marriage is to be auspicious the stuff 
must trickle down in a striught line to the navel ; if its coarse is 
deflected the omen is bad. Sometimes the mixture is applied at 
the back of the neck, in which case it must trickle straight down 
the valley which marks the backbone. 

If these omens are favourable the two parents proceed to the 
shandy, and buy salt and turmeric, and smear red kmkvkmam on 


1 Vide Tr\tih\mg^y Qauit$w, p lOi. 
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their foreheads. It is onty after the coremonj above dosoribod 
that the bridegroom’s father is permitted to erect a pandal in 
front of bis house. The boy’s father then proceeds with some 
elders of bis village in search of a bride. 

A bride is chosen usually in some village with in a radius of 
10 or 15 miles of the bridegroom’s house. The betrothal consists, 
as in other castes, of exchange of courtesies between the parents, 
followed by a feast in the house of the bride’s father. Just 
before the wedding, the father and mother of the bridegroom will 
sometimes pass through a hoop made by splitting a twig of 
tamarind, the object of this being to avert the Evil Eye. 

The bridegroom leaves his village on the eve of his wedding, 
riding usually on horseback and proceeded by a Pulavan, who 
sings songs as the procession proceeds. The party takes with it 
the dowry, which may bo one of three kinds : the full sir, the half 
sir and the quarter sir. The full sir consists of 64 mllams of 
rice, 25 moulds of palmyra jaggery, 5 bundles of betel leaves, 1 
Madras measure of areca-nut, 1 measure of turmeric, 4 measures 
of ghee, a hurai or cloth for the bride, the tah and a gold necklace^. 

When the party reaches the Pillaiyar K6vil of the bride’s 
village, a halt is called, and the bride’s brother comes to meet the 
bridegroom, riding on a horse or ox. The brideg^om and his 
party are then conducted to a guest house {eSQfi eSQ) sot apart 
for the purpose, and take their seats on a coir cot, over which tbe 
Dhoby has spread some white cloths. The bridegroom’s sister is 
then given a new red cloth which she has to wear ; she has to 
carry the kurai in a basket (pezhat) to the bride’s house, and there 
a few rupees are tied in the comer of her cloth as her perquisite. 
Then follows a feast given to the bride’s maternal uncles, after 
which they (the uncles) carry the bride, dressed in the hurai but 
bare to the waist, and closing her eyes with her two hands, to the 
niUtii^kal a stone set up in the village boundary. There the aru- 
iumkkdri^ under the supervision of the barber, ties a piece of yarn 
round the stone, the bride witnessing the process and sitting on 
the basket. This done, the bride is carried back again by her 

^ The full i7r of the Konga Vellalars conuttsof Be. 46 in cash, 10 vallamsot 
rioe, 25 moulds of Jaggery with cooo.nuts, pdn^9i^pdri, plantains, eto. j tho three- 
quarter s7r ie Rs. 9 in cash, 18 vaUams of rioo, large pots of jaggery, one pot of 
ghee, undone of oil, with plantains, eto. 

* The ndUu-kal is said to reprosont the 24 Nads into which the Konga Telia* 
Ian are distributed ; theoretically no marriage should take place without the 
presenoe of the representatives of all the 24 Nads } as this rule is impossible in 
praotioe, the ndtiu-kal was iutroduced as a substitute for the absent representa- 
tives. In Triohinopoly the nSttU’kal is said to represent the Konga King, whose 
permission was essential to every marriage. (TWcbinopoIy Dirtriei Gazetteer, 
pp. 104—6.) 
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uncles to her parents’ house, and on her arrival there the dru- 
maikkdriiie^ the tcHi^ in this case a mere piece of country yam ; the 
iedi ornament being attached afterwards. In former days it is 
said the iaU was tied by the barber.^ 

The bridegroom, who till now has been waiting in the guest- 
house, is next conducted to the bride’s house and introduced to the 
bride. The couple clasp hands, an act which is considered the 
binding portion of the ceremony. The bridegroom next dips his 
little finger in some red dye, and smears it on the bride’s shoulder, 
the bride returning the compliment. The couple next exchange 
betel, and then the barber with the arumaikkaran and his wife, 
souse the pair from head to foot with water. Then ghee is 
brought in a golden bowl, and the bridegroom and brido’s brother 
eat out of it together in the presence of the bride. In poorer 
houses a brass bowl is used in which a golden ring is put. The 
bridegroom next goes to the pandal, and the Pnlavars there sing 
a song of blessing. The bridegroom then returns to the natt^kd^ 
and there the chuckler meets him with a new pair of sandals, 
which the bridegroom puts on, paying the chuckler a few annas. 
The bride also is presented with a now pair of sandals at the 
entrance of her house. This closes the first day’s ceremonies, and 
the bridegro(^ and the party return to their village. 

On the second day the bridegroom’s female relatives proceed 
to the bride’s village and moot the women of the bride’s party at 
the Fillaiyar Shrine. There the two parties salute each other and 
then adjourn to the bride’s house and presents are exchanged. 

On the third day the bride pays a visit on horseback to the 
bridegroom’s village, and meets him in his house. Here, too, the 
barber is master of the ceremonies. 

On the fifth day bride and bridegroom together are conducted 
book to the bride’s house, and the wedding terminates. 

The Tamil agricultural castes are further represented by (4) 
Agamudaiyans (11,414), (5) Udaiyans* (25,028), (6) Yettuvans 
(11,130), and (7) Malaiyalis (28,696). 

The Agamudaiyans occur mostly in the Taluks of AttOr, 
Uttaukarai and Krishnagiri. In the Baramshal they are orga* 
nised into five Nads, each under its Natian. The head-quarters of 
the Natta/nSf in order of their precedence, are (1) AnandQr, (2) 


^ In reoont yean it has been the praotioe to permit the bridegroom to visit 
the bride’s house to see the Wi tied, and in the most advanced families the 
bridegroom is even asked^ to tie the iili himself. 

* The difference between the to tslfor Udaiyans end the sum of the totals 
for the three snb-oastes represents those Udaiyuns whose sub-caste is nnspeol- 
fled. 
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KaTeri-patnam, (3) Jagad§yi, (4) Maharaja-gadai, and (5) Pai- 
palaijam.^ In every village there is an Dr^Kavundatiy who is 
entitled to two shares at marriages, and on other occasions. The 
tTr-KavundanSt however, are not entitled to summon panchayais, a 
privilege which vests exclusivol}' in the Ndtidns, The Earamahal 
Agamudaiyans are said to owm allegiance to a Guru who lives at 
Pa Ini. The Uttankarai Agamudaiyans are also said to recognise 
a Garu at Tirnvannamalai, known as Konga-Namassivayya-swami. 
In the Southern Districts they boar some affinity to the Maravans 
and JCallans.^ Their oustoms closely follow those of the 
Vellalars, and there is reason to suppose that in Salem District a 
large number of the caste have returned themselves as Vellalars.^ 
They are said to belong to the Siruntali section. 

The Udaiyans are dividod into throe well marked endogamous 
sub-castes, (a) Malaitnans 10,027, (b) Nattamans 12,421 and (c) 
Sudarin^ns 1,499. They trace their descent from three foster 
daughters of the poetess Avvaiyar, who beeamo the wives of a 
king of Tiru-koyilur in South Aroot, whore their Guru still resides. 
Over two-thirds of the Malaimans are to bo found in Salem and 
Omahlr Taluks, espooially in the Easipuram Division, most of the 
remaining third residiug in Attnr \ Two-thirds of the 
Nattamaus, and more than half the Sudarmaus occur in AttOr 
Taluk. Outside these throe taluks, the Udaiyans are rare. 
Their original settlements wore in the western portion of South 
Aroot, and thence they have spread into Triohinopoly and Salem, 
Many of the Catholic converts round Easipuram are Malaimans by 
caste, and it is said that interdining ”, and even intermarriage, 
between the converted and unoonvertod families are tolerated 
Weddings are celebrated in the bridegroom’s house. 

The Y ettuvans are to be found mostly in Tiruohengodu Taluk ; 
iu Salem Taluk they number about 1,000. The Vettuvans of the 
Kongu country trace their descent from the followers of an ancient 
Baja of Kalahasti, by name Muttani Eaja.® In the 2300th year of 


1 Fai-palaiyam is about 4 milea south of Kuppum, in North Aroot District. 

* Castes and Tribes, Vol. I, p. 5. 

* CemiM Report, 1901, p. 140, 

* Malaimans are numerous in Fudapalsiyam near Basiparain, and in 
Palli-patti and Paohudaiy&n-pAlaiyam, south Of Naniugiripet. 

^ For a more detailed description of the Udaiyans, see Trichinopcly 
Oaeetteer, p. 108, and South Jrcoi Gazetteer, p. 109, and Castes and Tribes, Vol. 
YII, p. 206. 

* For this account 1 am indebted to Mr. 0. SitSpati Bao, Bnb>MagiBirate 
of Bamakkal, whose Information is based on a booklet in the possessiou of Uma 
MahSsvara Fandittar, chief Guru of the Talaglult Vettavans, 
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CHAP. IIL tho Kali-yuga, or about 800 B.O., when South India was ruled by 
Rurtbt ov the Chera, Ohola and Pandya kings, th e king of the Ghoras, growing 
Oa^s. seized with a desire to eschew the world, and with his 

VetiuTans. oonsoi't to go to Heaven without dying. After searching long and 

fruitlessly for a teacher who would guide him in the right way, 
he at length heard of a Saint of great sanctity, residing at 
Tiruvarur in Tanjoro District. Him he consulted ; the holy man 
suggested that the king, if he wanted to make areally great 
sacrifice, should hand over the kingdom to him. This tho king 
oonsented to do ; the Saint bade him enter a puBhpah(i^imdnain^ 
(aeroplane decorated with heaven-born flowers), which had been 
brought to oarth for his convenience, and the King and Queen 
proceeded to Heaven, leaving the kingdom in the holy man^s 
charge. The latter soon shifted his regal responsibilities by hand- 
ing the kingdom over to Brahman administrators. These 
Brahmans ruled for some four centuries, towards the end of which 
period the kingdom sufiered severely from the depredations of 
certain raiders called Ottiars and Salliars, who represented, it is 
said, the Kallars and Maravars of to-day. Tho Brahmans in their 
trouble applied for advice to the holy man who had given thorn 
the kingdom, and who must have lived to a great age. The Saint 
informed th(^ that in the 2249th year of the Eali-yuga, when the 
ChGra, Ch51a and Paudya kings wore in like quandary, they had 
sought and obtained help from the then Baja of Kalahasti^ (in 
Ohittoor District), and suggested that the Brahman rulers should 
do likewise. Euvoys were accordingly sent, and, after some 
difficulty, the Baja of Kalahasti, Muttani Bajan by name, after 
consultation with his Gruru Umapathi DOsikar, was prevailed on 
to assist. On the 10th day after the new moon in the month of 
Tai in the year Pramatha, 2700 years after the beginning of the 
Kali-yuga, tho Baja of Kalahasti set out for tho south. On tho 
EavOri bank he settled his Guru at Nanjai-EdaiyAr.^ The Baja 
and his fighting men then crossed the Kav@ri and moved on KarHr, 
where he worshipped at tho ancient shrine of Fasupatisvara-swami. 
From EarOr the Baja conducted a successful campaign against 
the raiders, and, after crushing them, he repaired again to Nanjai- 
Edaiyar. Baja and Guru then visited the Siddha Eovil at the 

^ Tho locality is described in the original as follows 
QuireBrafijBfd L/«i0 Qpjijfir jsfd jBmesfiiuQ/gir/t 

aesra^ujgth erpfi Qu0ii 

^0 tPfff JEW€Qf£lLJIlD, 

the gist of the text being that the site chosen was the “ Doab ’’formed hj the 
KavSri and the Tirnmani*mattar. 
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foot of the Kanja-malai, to enjoy the society of the Itishis and t5HAP. III. 
YSgis then living there. After their return to Nanjai-Edaiyftr, 
the king was requested by the Brahman rulers to take over the 
kingdom as a reward for his services. The king consented, making V’ettnviBi. 
Eartir his head -quarters, and posting a ehief at Eapila-malai (15 
miles south-west of Namakkal) and another at 6iva-malai (near 
the boundary between Erode and Dharilpuram Taluks). 

This Muttani Baja of Kalahasti seems to be the same as 
the Muttu Baja referred to in the traditions of the Ambalakka- 
rans, the Muttiriyans (Mutraohas), the Uralis and the Valaiyans.^ 

According to Yettuva legend, Muttani Baja was a son of one 
Vijayan, born to him by a jungle girl, with whom he fell in love 
when hunting, and whose father he slew.^ Vijayan’s father was 
Kannappa Nayanar, a hero whose name is associated with the 
traditions of the Yedans, Bedas, Ambalakkarans, and Valaiyans, 
and who is identified with one of the sixty-three Saivite Saints. 

Kannappa Nayanar * was the oldest of ten brothers, sons of a 
Vedar girl who contracted a gandharm marriage with a descend- 
ant of Yayathi, one of the heroes of the Mahdhharata} No 
historical evidence has been adduced to corroborate the migration 
legends of these castes, but the community of tradition probably 
points to a community of origin, and the legend pf a Yettuva 
Baja still clings to Sankaridrug.^ 


^ Vido and 'rribetf Vol. I, 27 (Aiubalakkarars, aod Muttaratan’ 
fcoradu), Vol. V.p. 127 (MutriioliaB), VoL VII, pp. 242 and 213 (Urulia), and 
perhaps Vol. VII, p. 279 Mattul Buyattaii, tho special caste god of the 
Valaiyans). 

^ Hence tho name “ Vettuvan,” one who oats. 

* Vido Cattesand Tribes, Vol. VII, p. 332 (Vodaus), Vol. I, p. 26 (Ambulak- 
kurau), Trichinopoly Dittriet Qa%$iteer, p. 114 (Valaiyans), and S. 8. if. No. Ill 
Bedas, p. 9. 

* The scoond of tho ten brothers earned the title Kavalan, by guarding 
the environment of the Uishi Uthangi while ho performed a ydgam. The 
third brother rode round tho earth on a horse of the Dovas and won the 
title BhUvalan. The fourth son fell in love with two girls whom he met on tho 
banks of the Tungabhadra, and wedded them on condition that he adopted the 
family title of their father, Mavalar. These throe brothers became tho proge- 
nitors of three tribes the Kavalana, the BhUvnlans (or Pavalans) and tho 
Mavalans. The Bhiivalans are said still to exist near Forar in Coimbatore 
Talnk, the other two tribes have not been traced. 

* Sea Vol. II, p. 281. Mr. Y. Venkayya suggests that the “ Vidnkudan alias 
VatturSyan '* mentioned in a fragmentary inscription of the Narasimha- 
Pemmal temple at Namakkal (No. 11 of 180C) may be connected with the 
Yettuva Bajas. Another tradition states that the Konga kings invited Yettn- 
vans from the GhOla and Pandya oountries to assist them against the Eeralas, 
and a third tradition relates how the Yettnvans assisted the Ohola king Aditya- 
vanna to conquer the Konga country in the latter part of the ninth century 
(Oastts tmd Tribes, Yol. IJI, p. 394). 
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CHAP. III. No clearly defined snb-oastes appear to exist among the 
SuETEY OP Vettuvans. The following exogamons clans are reported : (1) 
Castib. ^nthi, (2) MtLlai, (3) Pattali, (4) Earadi, (6) Vanni, (6) Eattn^ 

Vettuvans. (7) Billai, (8) Varagn, (9) Santhappadai, (10) Fandi. Caste 

disputes are decided by panMyaU presided over by an hereditary 
officer called KoUukhdran^ and appeals lie to a Pattakkdran, of 
whom there are three; one at Irukktir near Eapila-malai 
(Namakkal Taluk) ; another, entitled Ealahasti Kavundar, at 
Pavitram (Eartlr Taluk) ; and a third at Siva-malai (DharApuram 
Taluk). The full title of a Pattahkdran runs Immudi-pattam^ 
humdra^aUdla-rdim--pdthira-Idumba-Ilatya-‘Ndyakk(ir^ the word 
Idumba being his personal namo. Pattakkars ouly aro known as 
Nayakkar, a title bestowed upon them, it is said, by Tirumala 
Nayaka of Madura, the ordinary caste titlo being Eavundar. 
Vettuvans employ as purdhUs a sect of Tamil speaking Smarta 
Brahmans known as Sivadvijas, who are rather looked down upon 
by other Brahmans. These pwrohiU officiate at the purifactory 
ceremonies after ohildbirtli, and on the 3rd and 16th days after 
death, and among the more advanced classes during the perfor- 
mance of srdddhan. Their Guru, as already stated, resides at 
Nanjai-Edaiyar and boars the title Umapathi-Dgsikar or Uma.- 
Mahasvara-Qnrukkal ; he claims descent from the Guru who 
migrated with the Vettuvans from Ealahasti. At Nanjai- 
Edaiyar is a maiam, and a shrine where Siva and his consort are 
still worshipped as Ealahasti Isvarar and Gnanambikai. 

Haiaij&iu. The Molaiyalis are the principal inhabitants of the Talaghat 
Hills, their chief settlements being on the Shevaroys, Kalrayans, 
OhittOris, Eolli-malais and Pachai-malais, In Attur Taluk they 
number 12,800, in Salem Taluk 7,300 odd, in tJttankarai just 
under 7,000 and there are a few returned for Omal^r and tJttan* 
karai. Thanks to their isolation and the feverish climate of their 
habitat, they form a far more homogeneous community than any 
of the castes of the plains, and afford an interesting object lesson 
in ethnology. They trace their origin to Conjeeveram.^ The 
legend runs that three brothers, by name Periyannan, Naduvan- 
nan and Chinnannan, wont a hunting in a forest accompanied by 
three huntiu g hounds, and it came on to rain so heavily for two 


^ Tho Paohai-katti and Fnehai-kuttatha Vellalars of the North Aroot 
Javadis havo also a tradition of migration from Conjeeveram, but they are 
qnite a distinct caste from tho Malaiyalis of Salem, Trlohinopoly and Sonth 
Ai*oot, though, onriouBly enough, they own some sort of allegiance to the Vsdar 
Poligars of Kangubdi. Legend has it that the Kalrayans, Paohai-malais and 
Kolli-malais wore wrested by the three brothers from two heroes known as 
Veda-Vellala and Kana-Koravar. 
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days that they were not able to quit the forest. Their hounds, CHAP. TFl 
however, returned home, and their wives, seeing the dogs without s^vkt or 
their masters, concluded that their husbands had died in the 
jangles, and accordingly, as all loyal widows should do, set fire Malafysliii. 
to their houses and perished in the flames. On the third day the 
hunters returned to find their houses in ashes and their wives 
dead. The bereaved husbands thereupon consoled themselves by 
marrying again ; Periyonnan chose a Kaikdlar girl, and settled 
on the 'Kalr&yans ; Naduvaunan chose a Y^dachi as his bride, 
and the Pachai-malais as his residence ; Chinnannan married a 
DSv^ndra Pallan, and made his home on the Kolli-malais. These 
three brothers thus became the progenitors of the three clearly 
defined sub-castes into which the Malaiyalis are divided, the 
Periya-Malaiyalis, the Pachai- Malaiyalis and the Kolli-Malaiyftlis. 

The Malaiyalis are also divided into a large number of 
exogamous clans which they call vaguppus. A curious feature in 
contiection with these vaguppus is that certain groups of them 
(called dayadi vaguppus) are infer se exogamous also. The 
members of these dayadi clans call one another brothers (annan- 
tanihigal)^ and marriage between them is, for some unknown 
reason, regarded as incestuous. For instance, in Bittnr Nad there 
are seven vaguppxie^ five of which (Pilan, Mukkandi, Pfisan, 

Mauikkan and Tiruvichi) form one dayadi group, and the 
remaining two (Kannan and Tillan) another ; no member of the 
first group of elans may marry into any other clan of that group, 
but must go to some other clan for his bride. Similarly the 
Konan clan of the Munfir Malaiyalis may not intermarry with 
either the Mattayan, the Emaiyande, or Kannathan clan of 
Tiruppuli Nad, but may take a bride from the Alatti or Punnan 
clan of that Nad, though all the five clans of Tiruppuli JNad 
are inter se exogamous. Similarly among the Pachai-Malaiyalis 
there are about fifty elans, arranged in about eight ddyddi groups. 

Some of these vaguppus bear quaint and outlandish names which 
would afford unlimited scope for a philologists fancy, but it 
cannot bo said they are totcmistic in origin. 

Of the three sub-castes, the Kolli-Malaiyalis are the most 
conservative and the best organised. They are to be found on 
the EoUi-malais of Nftmakkal and Attfir Taluks, on the B5da- 
malais and in the valley between the Boda-malsis and Jerugu- 
malais.' On theEolli-malais they are organised into four groups 
of which two, the Three-Nftd and the Four-Nfid Malaiyalis, are 


^ KolU-Maloiyalifl are also found on Pala-malai, Bsrgfir-malai and Kali-malai 
in Bbavani Taluk. 
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CHAP III. Naraakkal with head-quarters respectively at Sfiltlr 'and 
Valappur ; and two, the Anjiir (five- village) and MUnUr (three- 
— village) Malaiyalis are in Atttir. The Anjiir Malaiyfilis comprise 
MalaiySlis. Bayilam, Tiroppuli, Edappuli, Firakorai and 

Sittiir, w'ith a population of 6,641, and the Mhnnr MalaiySlis the 
three Nads of Eundiiiii, Alattur and PeLappadi, with a popula- 
tion of 1,501. The Anjur Malaiyalis arc under the jurisdiction 
of the Periya-Paitakkdran of Bayil-Nad, whose oiRce Is hereditary. 
He is not called Rdjay and has no MandtrL Each of the five 
“ tJrs ” has its Ur-Kavmdan, who is elected. Caste disputes are 
decided in the first instance by the Ur-Kavundan in consultation 
with a number of Karakkdram, who are elected, one from each 
clan, in the Ur concerned. An appeal from the decision of the 
fanchdyai so constituted lies to the Periya-Pattakhdran of Bayil- 
Nad, who finally settles the dispute in conjunction with the 
Karakkdrana of Bayil-Nad and the Ur-Kamndan and Karakkdrans 
of the U^r in which the dispute arose. It is not, however, essential 
that all the Karakkdrans should be present in this appellate court, 
and a quorum of five will suffice. Among the MUnur Malaiyalis, 
however, the Ur- Kavmd^im refer disputed decisions to the Baja of 
the Pour Nads at Valappur, whose decision is final. The Kolli- 
Malaiyalisjof the Boda-malais and the adjoining valley are ruled 
by a Ndttdn resident at Eilur^ who exercises authority over the 
Eolli-Malaiyalis of Bhavani Taluk also, and from whom an 
appeal may be preferred to the Periya-Paitakkdran^ of Bayil-Nad. 

The Fachai-Malaiyalis arc organised into three Nads, of which 
two (Ven-Nad and Tembara-Nad) are in Trichinopoly* District, 
and the third, Atti-Nad, covers the Pachai-malais of Attur. The 
Pachai-Malaiyalis extend, however, across Attur Taluk through 
the Paittur Hills to the villages of the Tumbal Valley, the upper 
Vasishta-nadi, the Arunuttu-malais and the Manjavadi Ghat, 
and are found even as far afield as the hamlets of Eanj6ri and 
Palamodu at the western foot of the Shovaroys, and at Veppadi, 
near the headwaters of the Toppur River. For the purposes of 
caste administration they arc divided into 8ub-Nads, Karaia 
or Tamukkus; for instance, Nallaya-Eavundan Nad, Ealatti- 
Eavundan Nad on the Pachai-malais, Manmalai Nad west of the 


^ During the minority of the Baja of ValappOr, his powers were ejceroised 
by his mother who was oallod Rini, aided by a Mandiri or Prime Minister. 
The administrative maohinery in the lifamakkiiJ^Nads is different from that of 
the Attar Nads ; each village or having its Ur‘Kavwndan or KatH^maniyam 
and each Kad its NdtHn^ from whom appeals He to the PoitaMrajk or ffd/s of 
ValappOr or Sslor. See TricMnopsly Dittrwt p. 185. 

* Tide TfkkinopQly Oa»itU9r, p. 184. 
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PadbLai-malais, and Paittur Nod. Thero are Ndttdns also at chap. ill. 
M&manji in the Tumbal valley, at Aladi-patti on the Arannttii- 
malais, at Klri-patti in the Vasishta-nadi valley north of RSlOr, 
at Earamandai with jurisdiction over the Manjavadi villages MaloiyaliB. 
and the slopes of the Shevaroys, and at Tomba-Kallantir a hamlet 
of Pattnkunam-patti north of the Manjavadi Pass, with juris- 
diction extending to the south-western Komhais of the ChittSris 
and the northern and western Komhaii of the Shevaroys. The 
Sub-Nads are divided XTAopattiSt each under the jurisdiction of an 
Ur^Kaw/ndant whose title is Muppan, and who is assisted by a 
Kangdni. E.ach Sub-Nad is ruled by a Ndttdn^ J^dtiu^Kavmdan 
or KuUi-Kavmdant assisted by one or more KarakkdranSf whoso 
appointment is subject to his approval. The Ndttdns in turn are 
subject to the authority of a council of seven Ohinna-JDorais,^ presi- 
ded over by a Periya-Dorai^ who is sometimes called Raja and 
resides at Sethakain on the Pachai-malais. Under the Dorais are 
certain Mandiria or Prime Ministers, whoso powers seem a little 
vague. Thero are Mandiria at Pakkalam, on the Pachai-malais, at 
Paiitur and at Kiri-patti. The Paittur Mandiri is acknowledged 
by 12 Karats^ the Klri-patti Mandiri by six Karats. The 
PaitttLr Mandiri lays claim to a precedenco over the Pakkalam 
Mandiri^ which is not admitted by some influential members of 
the community. 

The Pcriya-Malaiyalis hold the Kalrayans, the Shevaroys and 
the Chitteris. They call themselves Earalans^, a name which some 
authorities connect with Korala, the ancient name for Malabar. 

The Kalrayans (population in Kallakurohi Taluk a little over 
20 , 000 , in Attur Taluk not quite 1 0 , 000 ) are said to have been 
colonised by five Chieftains, w'hoso descendants still govern the 
five Ealrayan Jaghirs,^ as a sort of priestly hierarchy, each Jaghir 
being divided into several Sub-Nads. Intermarriage between the 
Malaiyalis of the Kalrayans and those of the Shevaroys is 
extremely rare, owing, no doubt, to distance, a frequent cause 
of fission in the caste svstem. The Shevaroys are divided into 
three Nads, (1) S3la-Nad (Salem), (2) Moha-Nad, (3) Mutta-N&d 
each under its own Pattakkdran^ and each containing nine 


^ The Chinwa-Dorafs live at Mayexnbadi, MangalamyManjarai (2), Podar, Pak- 
kalam and Kallamati. 

* The term appeare in the inBoriptione of AsOka and ie sapposod to be 
Identloal with OhOra, see Malabar Dittriei OaMtteer, p. 27. The Malaiyalis of 
the Paohai>malais and Eolli-mndaiB also lay claim to the title Karalsn. 

’ (1) Periya-Kalrayans, (2) Ghinna-Kalrayans, (3) Jadaya-Kavnndan NU, 
(4) Knraba-Kaviindan NSd, (5) Ariya-Kavnndan Nad ; see below, Vol. II, p, 
280, and of South Areot DiaMct Qateiteer, p. 328 sq. for the fnnetioni of theoe 
Poligfirs. 
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CHAP. III. paitis nndor Muppans^ who are elected as a rule, each from a 
SuBfBT OT mgupp^k prescribed bj custom. The Paitakkdrans are assisted bj 
CAm Maniyakkarans^ who give notice of marriages to the villages of the 
MalaiysiiB. Nad oonccrued, and summon the villagers to attend ; the Muppms 
are assisted by Kcunganis. The village of Ohitteri is the residence 
of a Cruru, who appears to be revered by all three sub-castes of 
Malaijalis. 

Brahman purdhitti^ arc not usually employed by Malaiyalis, and 
the purohit'a duties at marriages and other domestio occurrences 
are performed by the caste officers above enumerated, in addition 
to their judicial functions. A Pattakkaran or Dorai is treated 
with great respect, and his dignity requires that whoever meets 
him should prostrate before him. 

Though the traditions of the Malaiyalis trace their origin to 
Conjeeveram, their customs point to Malabar, and it has been con- 
jectured that they migrated from the ancient Kingdom of Kerala.^ 
KalrAyan inscriptions ( Vol. 11, p. 300) throw no light on the 8ub> 
ject. It is possible, however, that certain Maiaiyali customs are 
survivals of a state of civilization which at one time was common 
to both the east and west of the Indian Peninsula, and which 
is now confined to the Malabar Coast. The customs referred 
to are tho following : — 

(1) Among the Kolli-Malaiyalis, boys and girls wear tho 
forelock {mun-kudumi) which is such a becoming and universal 
feature of the West Coast Hindus, the rest of tho head being 
shaved. Boys retain this forelock till they are about 12 years of 
age, and girls till they attain puberty ; boys then have this fore- 
lock shaved off, and grow a kudwni at the back of tho head in 
accordance with the fasliion universal in the East Coast Districts, 
and girls allow all their hair to grow. Among the Paohai-Malai- 
y&lis also, little girls wear the forelock, but, unlike their Kollir 
malai cousins, they do not wait for puberty before they shave it off, 

(2) The women of the Kolli-malais wear cloths of white 
cotton, tied across the breast and under the armpits, never passed 
over the shoulder, and falling a little below the knees. The other 
two sub-castes, however, follow the fashion of the plains. 

(3) The women of the Kolli-malais Wear beneath their 
ordinary cloth a short loin-cloth of white cotton about a yard and 

^ Tho Eolli-Malaiyaiis of Bhavani Taluk are, however, laid to acknowledge as 
Oaru an Ayyangar Brahman retiding at PnlaYeri. 

* A BnggettiTO article by Mr. M. D. Snbbaroyan is printed in Vol. V, p. 891 Bq. 
of the Indian Beviev) (1901). The theoriee therein advanoed are not, howeTer, 
tenable in the light of l^torioal critioism. 

* Except among Boliya BrahmauB ' and DlkBhitarB, Eee Cagtea and Trihtg, 
Vol. T, p. 841. 
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a half long and three-fonrths of a yard wide, wliioh serves no 
apparent . useful purpose, but bears a striking resemblanee to that 
worn by the girls of Malabar. Similar cloths are worn by the 
women of the other two sub-castes beneath their oolouredputfavats.^ 

(4) Though tattooing is permitted among the Paohai-Malai- 
y&lis and the Periya-Malaiyalis, yet the Kolli-Malaiyalis entertain 
sueh a strong prejudice against the practice, that they will not 
permit any tattooed person to enter one of their houses. Why 
their feeling on the subject should be so strong is not clear, but 
it is a signifioant fact that on the Malabar Coast, tattooing is 
practically unknown.^ 

(5) On attainment of maturity some Malaiyali girls remain 
under pollution for 30 days, a period longer than any recognised 
in the plains, but by no means unoommon in Malabar. Inhere 
appears, however, to be a tendency among Malaiyalis to shorten the 
period. 

(6) The only ear-ornament worn by girls among the Kolli- 
Malaiy alis is a **' big boss-shaped hollow cylinder of gold or gilt from 
an inch to an inch-and-a-half or more in diameter”,’ an ornament 
which requires the lobe of the ear to be largely extended in order 
that it may be fitted in, and which resembles the toda worn by 
Nayar women, 

It is impossible to believe that the above customs, which differ- 
entiate the Malaiyalis from the Hindus of the plains, are inno- 
vations on their ancestral observances, and they must therefore be 
survivals. It is clear, too, that the Malaiyalis of the Eolli-malais 
have been less affected by the foioes of assimilation than their 
cousins. Whatever be the source to which these survivals should 
be traced, the suggested affinity with the civilization of Malabar 
seems further corroborated by certain marriage customs which 
appear to be the rominisoenees of a polyandrous civilization such as 
tl^t which has made theNayars and kindred communities famous. 

The Malaiyalis observe the rule of menarikam (see p. 133} with 
unusual rigor, and with curious results. An inconvenience in- 
herent in the menankam system is that sometimes the firimai-girl 
is a good deal older than the husband allotted to her by fate and 
onstom. Hence it sometimes happens that “ sons when mere 

^ Mr. S. ErishnABwami Ayyangar writes Two pieces of cloth were worn 
by all women in early times, though I am not certain when actually the practice 
drops out. It seems to be quite an Aryan practice, as I have seen it referred to 
quite often in Sanscrit literature.*’ Asa general usage it survives on the West 
Coast. See Malabar JHstriet Qaiattetr, p. 143. 

* The practice of tattooing among the Paohai-Malaiy&lis is traced tradition- 
aUy to the Vsdaohi bride of Nadnvannan. 

* Vide MaiaJbar District Gasetteor, p. 146. 
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OHAP. III. obildron are married to mature females and tbe father*in-law of 
SoRVRY OF the bride aasumea the performance of the prooreative function 
G/ms. raises up a progeny on his son’s behalf. “ When the putative 

Malaiyalis. father comes of age, and in their turn his wife’s male offspring are 
married, he performs for them the same oflioe that his father did 
for him.” If the boy-husband’s father is dead, or is not particu- 
larly fond of his daughter-in-law, one of his brothers or some 
other near male relative may bo requisitioned to take charge of 
the girl.^ Another curious custom reported of the Periya-Malai- 
yalis is that the wedding tali is not tied by the bridegroom, but by 
a stranger known as the Kaniyan, whose function seems analogous 
to that of the Manatdlan in a idli-kettu-kalydnain in Malabar.^ Yet 
more significant is the fact that though a woman lives openly in 
adultery, all the children she bears to her paramour® are regarded 
as the lawful children of her rightful husband. In fact, divorce is 
not permitted among the Periya-MalaiyAlis, is discountenanced by 
the Kolli-Malaiyalis, and a husband never loses the proprietary 
right over his wife’s children, whoever their father may be. The 
Pachai-Malaiyalis are said to allow divorce on payment of a fine 
of Bs. 25, but the practice is presumably an innovation, imitative 
of the customs of the plains. 

On thfa whole the marriage customs of the MaUiyalis differ 
but little from those of the plains®. The betrothal contract is 
settled in the presence of the tTr^Kavundan^ and if the contracting 
parties belong to different villages, the Vr-Kavmdam of both 
villages should be present, and the Pattakkdran^s consent should 
be obtained. The bride -price varies, and is often paid in kind; 
the Pachai-Malaiyalis of tJttankarai give iourkandagam of grain^ 


^ It ii a oastom that the Malaiyalia are not proud of, and they are relno- 
tant to admit its existence. That the practice was once widespread cannot be 
doubted. Seo Trichinopoly District Qazfitctr, p. 94, of. p, 103 (Konga VellSlarft}, 
andp. 123 fTottiyans). 

* Bee Jfalabor District (7aze«Mr,pp. 101 and 173. On the Kolli-malaiH the 
tdli is said to be tied by the Ur-Kavundan. Intercourse between the KaniySn 
and the bride would be oonsidered ineostuouB. Mr. Le Fanu writes that " on 
the day of marriage the Malaiyali bride in the Chitteri Tillages is the common 
property of all the yillagers except the person chiefly interested, bnt after that 
date she belongs to him exolasively, ’* and adds with reference to the last sen- 
tence ** in theory at least, for the Tillage bouses haye generally two doors, at 
one of which the paramour deposits his slippers on entering; should the master 
of the house after seeing these persist in entering his own house, he would be 
held guilty of a Tory serious breach of Tillage etiquette. *' [Salem District 
Mauualf Vol. II, p. 274. | Local enquiries show that this custom is still obieryed. 

* Provided of coarse that he is a 5f olaiyali ; a liaeon with a man of another 
caste invariably involyes exoommanioatioD. 

* For a description of a MaUuyali wedding on the Bhevaroys see Castes ' 
and Tribss, Vol. ir,p,m 
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4 panfodas (Bs. 14) in cash, and a oow with calf ; elsewhore ii 
rangpes from Bs. 10 to Bs. 50. A feo of Bs. 10-8-0 should also he 
paid to the officers of the oaste^, but this may be remitted by the 
Fattakkaran. On the Faohai-malais the preliminary nalangu is 
performed on Sundays, tho pandals erected at the houses of both 
bride and bridegroom ^ on Wednesday, and the Muhurtam takes 
place at the bride’s house on Thursday. At the house of each 
party a kalasam is prepared of three new vessels placed one abovo 
the other, and is taken to tho Yignesvara temple on the Wednes- 
day night. Tho order in which pa n-supari is distributed is governed 
by rigid etiquette. The Periya-Dorai receives five shares, the other 
Dcraia four each, tho Mandtria throe each, the Kvktta-Kavwidan two 
and the Muppan one. The bridegroom then presents the bride with 
the Idiraif a white or red cloth with a black border, measuring from 
12 to 17 cubits in length and from 2 to 3 cubits wide ®. On the 
Kolli-malais tho ceremonies take place at the bridegroom’s house, 
whither the bride is taken between daybreak and 7 a.m. on tho 
wedding morning. The bridegroom places tho idli on tho girl’s 
neck, and the Ur^Katmndan, standing behind her, ties it. It is 
the tfr~Kamndany too, who places tho hand of tho boy in that of 
the girl, and who pours water over their clasped bands. 

Widow re-marriage is permitted in all three sub-castes^. The 
Kolli-Malaiyalis do not permit a widow to marry her husband’s 
brother ; the Pachai-Malaiyalis allow such uuions. At a widow 
marriage among Kolli-Malaiyalis tho bridal couple kneel opposite 
each other, and a cloth is suspended between them ; the bride- 
groom passes tho idli under the cloth, and places it on the bride’s 
neck, but he is not allowed to see the faco of the bride till the tali 
is tied by the Ur-Kavundan. When a widow marries, the children 
she bore to her fiist husband are taken charge of by their father’s 
nearest male relative, and it is usual for a father to registor his 
patta land in tho name of his children to prevent it being enjoyed 


1 See Dr. ShorWa Uill Ranges, Vol. Ill, pp, 89 and 10. ** The poor generally 
pay at the time only a portion, whilst the remainder of the dowry is paid by yearly 
instalments, and instances hare oome to my knowledge where the son was pay- 
ing by dribs and drabs the dowry dao by his father when he married his mother. 
Should an elderly man marry a young girl, he has to pay a much larger dowry 
than would be required of a young man.** 

* Marriage at tho bridegroom*s house appears to bavo been the original 
onatom, but the Fatidkkdran may claim the privilege of fixing the place where 
the wedding should be celebrated, Cf. Dr. Bhortt*s Hill Ranges, Vol. II, p. 39. 

* The kttrai of tho Periya-Malaiyalis is said to be only three or four onbits 
in length. 

* This practice is said to be prohibited among the Doraie of the Fachai- 
Malai^alis. 
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OBAP. III. jjjg widow’s husband. Divorce proceedings among the Paohais 
^OaItrs^*^ Malaiyalis are of the simplest description ; the husband declares 

* in the presence of the that ho has abandoned his wife, and 

Halaiyalis. ^0 tenders her a bit of straw or a splinter of wood in token of ' 
repudiation. She is not allowed, however, to marry a second 
husband till her first husband dies. 

It is possible that a pollution period of thirty days on attain- 
ment of maturity was at one time observed throughout the caste, 
and that the period has subsequently been shortened in imitation 
of lowland practice. On the Pachai-malais, it is said, the girl 
is kept in a hut outside the village for five days, and on the 6th 
she is bathed and admitted into the house, but the house remains 
under minor pollution for another thirty days, and no villager may 
enter it. Throughout tliese thirty days the girl is bathed daily, 
water being poured over her head, and the house is cleansed once 
a week. The Pachai-Malaiyalis of tJttankarai Taluk, however, 
observe segregation and pollution for twelve days. Some 
Kolli-Malaiyalis observe thirty days* pollution, some only fifteen. 
Among the Periya-Malaiyalis the period varies from seven to 
eleven days. For the purification ceremony it is the fashion for 
the few who can afford it to employ Brahman puroZ/tYs. Purifica- 
tion after c childbirth is said to take place on the 12th, 15th 
or 16th day, but the Pachai-Malaiyalis observe pollution of a 
minor kind for thirty days. No formal child -naming ceremony 
is performed, and no fixed rule appears to exist as to when 
a child should bo named. A Kolli-Malaiyali child is named 
sometimes on the 10th day, sometimes in the 3rd month after 
birth, on the Pachai-malais at tho end of a year, while on 
the Shevaroys tho name is given on the 3rd day. It is not un- 
common to consult tho local fujWri as to what name should be 
selected, the priest, after certain ceremonies, announcing tho name 
under divine inspiration. Children are often named after popular 
deities, o.g., Kongan (Kongay, if a girl), Vadaman (Vadami), 
Siraugan (Sirangi), Pidavan (Pidari), Kali, Arppali, etc. ; in fact 
boys are more frequently named after a God than after their 
grandfather (p. 132). Popular nioknames are Kariyan (black), 
Yellaiyan (fair), Kuttaiyan (short), Sadaiyan (curly), Periya 
Payal (big boy), Cbinna Payal (little boy), etc. It is the practice 
among tho Kolli-Malaiyalis to bore the left nostril,^ among the 
Paohai-Malaiyalis tho right nostril, and among the Periya- 
Malaiyalis neither nostril. Malaiyali women never wear the 
rmkkai^ and, while at home or in the field, they leave bare tho 
shoulders, arms and upper part of the body ; before straugere, 


> Dr. Shortt, EiU Ramges, Yol. U, p. 87. 
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howeyer, and when going to market the upper end of the cloth is OH AP. III. 
loosened from over the breast or waist and carried across the left RniviY or 
shoulder, and thrown loosely over the back, shoulders, and arms.” 

The Faohai-Malaiy&lis seem peculiarly fond of colour ; their women MaiaiySlii. 
never wear white except on their wedding day, when they don 
the JcUrai (p. 169), which is never tied above the waist. They 
are permitted to wear either black ” or red cloths, and generally 
prefer a dash of yellow, orange, or green ; they wear green and 
crimson glass in their ear-rings, and even the men affect bright 
polours in their only article of attire, the homanam^ Their dietary 
is of the usual type, and includes pork. Malaiy&lis of both sexes 
are ardent smokers. The practice of producing fire by silica and 
steel survives among the Pachai-Malaiyalis, only two or three 
men in a patti possessing the necessary apparatus, which, together 
with some oharrod cotton, is kept in a small leather poueh. The 
houses and agricultural methods of the Malaiyalis are referred to 
elsewhere (pp. 108 and 211). The duties of the barber, dhoby 
and midwife arc performed by people of their own caste. They 
engage Pariahs, however, to play tom-toms, etc., on ceremonial 
occasions, and Pariahs are employed as agricultural labourers and 
assist them on their hunting excursions. When any of their cattle 
die, they will not go near or touch the carcase, but ^end for the 
nearest Pariahs to come and remove it ; but should an animal got 
injured intentionally or accidentally, and be likely to die of the 
inj ury, they will then sell them to the coolies for a trifle. Some of 
the Malaiyalis are in great repute as cow-doctors, and they will set 
a broken leg very well. They will not touch a cow-hide or use it as 
ropes for their ploughs, etc,, nor do they make any attempts to 
secure the hide of their cattle that die ; it becomes the perquisite 
of the Pariahs who remove the carcase. ^ 

Malaiyalis ordinarily bury their dead, but they burn those who 
die of cholera, leprosy or any other infections or epidemic disease. 

When cremation is resorted to, the milk-oeremony is omitted. 

The rites observed are similar to those of the plains. The bier 
is sometimes covered by a canopy, in which ease it is called a ter. 

The pollution period varies ; on the Paobai-Malais it is said to 
last a mouth, among the Paohai-Malaiyalis of XJttankarai for ten 
days, among the Periya- Malaiyalis for twelve or fifteen days, and 
on the Kolli-malais it closes on the third day. The ghosts of the 
dead are believed to haunt the house, and must be propitiated with 
sacrifiees of fowls, goats, pigs, eto., as the pujari proscribes, or a 
peg of Strychnoa nux~vomiea, or a nail is driven into the grave over 


^ Dr. Shortt*8 Hitt Baugn, Vol. II, p. 11. 
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the head of the corpse. No srdddhas are performed, but the spirits 
of departed ancestors are worshipped on occasions of marriag;e, 
childbirth and puberty, during public festivals, and on Fridays, as 
pattavam or household deities. A Malaiyalfs house is held sacred, 
and not even a Brahman is allowed to enter it with shoes on. 

The Malalydis worship both Siva and Vishnu impartially, and 
they wear both ndMoni and vihhuii^ the former being reserved 
usually for religious worship, and the latter for everyday use. 
They do not, however, ordinarily resort to Brahmanic temples or 
employ Brahman orchakarB} The patron deity of the caste is 
Kari-Eaman, an incarnation apparently of Vishnu. His chief 
shrine is at Eovil-Fudur, in the Mel-Nad of the Periya Kalrayans. 
He has a shrine at Tammampatti, and a somewhat pretentious 
temple in his honour was built a few years ago at Karadiyur on 
the Shevaroys. It contains idols of Siva and Parvati, Vishnu and 
Lakshmi, Vignesvara, and a dozen upright stones in two rows, 
decorated with wliite spots. The entrance is adorned with Sanhu, 
chakram and ndmam, the superstructure with figures of Vishnu, 
Bama, four Garudas and four Nandis. Puja is performed every 
Saturday, and a car-festival takes place in Musi. The pujdri is 
prohibited from tasting flesh, and may not attend any animal 
sacrifice, or •dine with flesh-eaters. No blood-sacrificos are made 
to Eari-Eamon, and it is said that any who have taken part in a 
blood-sacrifice are prohibited from entering his temple till after 
the lapse of three or four days. In pursuance of a vow Malaiyalis 
of both sexes dedicate their hair at the shrine. 

A similar vagueness appears to exist regarding the god whose 
shrine is on the Shovarayan Hill. Dr. Shortt preserves a tradition 
that ** a Shervaoaran or Commander of a body of soldiers, being 
a pious and holy man, visited this hill from the low country to 
worship Eainaswami, the then presiding deity. His piety gained 
him much more honour and fame, and when he died, which he 
did on this hill, it was called after him, and images of stone were 
made and placed in the temple. Eamaswami was forgotten and 
Shervaoaran took his place.” ^ 

The cult of Vishnu survives also in a vague form in the 
Perumal-kdvils to be found in many Malaiyali villages; this 


1 The temple of Arappallsvaran in ValappOr Nad is an exception. (Tfickino- 
poly Distriet Qaoetteert p. 176.) They also regard with groat reverenoe the 
Vighnu temple of Srlrangam. 

* HUl Ranges, Vol. II, p. 48. Tho ehrino is said to have onoe oontaiued an 
idol of gold, but this was stolen and a stone idol took its place. For a descrip- 
tion of the fostivah see Castes and Tribes, Vol. IV, p. 415 sq. 
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Poraina.1 cult is harldy recognisable as Vishnu worship,^ and CHAP. IIT. 
sometimes the deity is unprovided with a shrine. The cult is, Susver of 
however, entirely dissociated from blood-sacrifice, and the pTtj^ri * ' 

(a Malaiyali) is usually a vegetarian. The appropriate day for MalniySlta. 

Feruraal worship is Satuitlay. The Kolli-Malaiyalis worship a 

god they call Arangattcappan or Aranga-Sivaii, whom they regard 

as the tribal god of the three eponymous ancestors of the caste^ 

and who appears to be a counterpart of Kari-Baman. In 

Kunduni Nad* he is served by a Brahman Gurukhal, and the 

ritual observed is hardly distinguishable from that of an ordinary 

Siva temple ; abhisheJiham consists of bathing the idol first with 

water, then with milk, and thirdly with gingelly oil ; it is then 

dressed in a new cloth and marked with sandal and kunkumam ; 

dhupam is then offered ; lamps aro lighted, a plantain leaf full 

of cooked food is placed before the idol, the usual maniran are 

repeated, and camphor is burnt ; blood -sacrifices are altogether 

avoided, and the only offerings made are boiled grain, milk, sugar, 

fruit and other items appropriate to Siva worship. Ilia attendant 

Arauga Sovagan receives worship ns a distinct deity,® but his 

priest is a Malaiyali and not a Brahman. The cult of VignSsvara 

is as ubiquitous among the MalaiyAlis as elsewhere, and he is 

often worshipped in the form of neolithic implements placed 

upright or heaped promiscuously in a little dolmen^ or in a 

shrinoless walled enclosure. Monday is the proper day for the 

worship of Vignesvara. There is a temple of Subrahrnanya under 

the familiar name of Ejindaswami in Firakarai Nad ; with a 

three days’ festival in I’aiiguni (March — April), but otherwise 

his cult is rare. Kamakshi is also honoured with a few shrines 

and there are a few Dharmaraja temples devoted to the Fandava 

cult. 

The list of minor deities worshipped by the Malaiyalis is a 
long one. Their favourite Saktis arc Kali, Pidari and Mari; 

Ayyanar, too, is worshipped. Kali has an annual car-festival in 
Edappuli Nad in Chittrai or Vaiyasi. Saturday is in some parts 
her special day of worship. Pidari has many epithets, such as 
Feriya, Chiuna, Soka, Fudu, Karum, Karakkattu, Malunguttu, 
etc. Her favourite week-doy and her annual festivals vary in 


^ One BHoh oalf. in GandUr Nud, Nainakkal Kolli-malais, goes by the extra- 
ordinary name of ** FSy (Demon) Perumal.** 

■ Alto in Gnndnr Nftd of the Namakkal Kolli-ma!ai». 

* According to tome aooonntt both Aranga-Sivan and hit peon are honoured 
with the taorifice oE fovrlt and goatt. Some informants, however, actually 
identify Aranga-SSvagan with Arangattappan. 

* E.g., at Mslar and K&kkambadi on the Shevaroyt. 

L-l 
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CHAP. in. different N&da. The chief festival of M&ri-ammani or Mftrijftji 
** 0 a8ti 8.°* as she is often called, occurs in the spring months, Taij M^i, or 
— Fangnni, about the time of full moon. Her special week-days 
Halaiyaiii. are Tuesdays and Fridays. Other important “ mother goddesses ** 
are N&chi-amma, Pongalfiyi, Eongalayi and Ponn&yi. Nachi is 
variously known as Mola-N&chi, Eoda-kara^^Nachi, Ariya-Nftohi, 
Elaya-Nachi, Eln-karai-Nachi, etc. Her special week-day appears 
to he Thursday. She must be worshipped in perfect silence, 
and the pramda is taken home by the worshippers. She is 
said to be a patron goddess of the Vodans, and the existence of 
her cult among the Eolli-Malaiyalis is traced to their Vadachi 
ancestress.^ Pongalay i is called by many epithets, e g., Eosakknlii 
Mayilati, Tannipali, Yolarayan, M'Olakadu, Panikkankadu, 
Pakkadu, etc. The demons worshipped by the Malaiyalis are 
known by many names, such as Periya-Andavan, Andi-appan, 
Nambi-andan, Sadayan, Vettukkaran, Masi-Malaiyan, Urulaiyan, 
etc., but by far the most important cult is that of Earuppan, who 
is propitiated in every village by pig sacrifice, his special per- 
quisite being the livers of the victims. With him is sometimes 
associated a female deity known as Kanni-amma. 

Many of these minor deities have no shrines, and are wor- 
shipped in the open air or in a roofiess walled enclosure, especially 
in the case of Earuppan. They are served by pujaris of Malai- 
ydli caste, who are known as Tdthans or Andis, and whose office 
is often hereditaiy. It is usual for one and the same pujdri to 
serve several deities, and he is sometimes distinguished from his 
fellow Malaiyalis by his turban, by growing his hair long, and 
sometimes by abstaining from animal food for a period or 
throughout his life. The chief general festivals observed by 
Malaiyalis are Pongal, Dipavali and the 18th Adi. The second 
day of Pongal (Mattu-Pongal) is celebrated by a great hunting 
excursion, and by bull-dances.^ 

(ii) Telvgu The Telugu ryots are known by the general name Eapu, a 
Ouitwatora. which is loosely applied to the caste groups otherwise 

known as Beddis, Kammas, Telagas and Velamas, and even 
Balijas, and is extended to the Eanarese Vakkiligas also. The 
“ Kapns number over 44,o00, of whom 36,000 are returned for 
HosOr Taluk, over 2,0<>0 for Salem and about the same number 
fur AttOr. Most of the Hostlr Eapus, however, are Eanarese 
Vakkiligas. The Kammas (4,681) are found mostly in HosUr 

J Of. her onlt at Anganaioalai (lilahar&Ja-gadai), the former oentro of Ysdaii 
(Kanunndi) influence, Vol. II, p. 178. 

* See deioription of a bull-danoo in Caalee and Tribett Vol. 17, p. 417. 
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and the Telagas (841) in Salem. The Velamas ^ number only 91, 
all in Hostir Taink. The exact relationship between these oastes 
haiS not yet been clearly determined ; it is probable, however, that 
they, together with the Balijas (see p. 178) and the B&zus (see 
p* 191), come, originally of the same stock, and settled in the 
District in the wake of the Yijayanagar conquests. The Telagas, 
Balijas and Bazus claim military antecedents, and there is 
evidence for classing the Kammas as Balijas. One more im- 
portant class of Telngu cultivators deserves mention, viz., the 
TSttiyas, who number 6,410, and who are found mostly in the 
Taluks of Salem, Tiruchengddu and Omalnr. They are an 
interesting Telugu caste peculiar to the Tamil country. ‘ 

The best known sub-castes of Eapus in Salem District are : — 

(1) the Fokanatis, (3) the Nerati and 

(2) the Pedakanti, (4) the Panta Beddis. 

The P5kanati Beddis are commonest in Dharmapuri Taluk ; ^ 
a few occur near Tumbal, in the north of Attur Taluk, but not 
in the Swota-nadi Valley. 

Pedakanti Beddis are found in the south-west and south of 
tJttankarai Taluk, in Dharmapuri and in HosOr.^ In the 
Baramahal Records the name ^ is spelt ** Peidagantuwaru,” and is 
said to be derived from psracfu, a back-door, the legenil being that 
once on a time a Guru camped near the village where their ancestor 
dwelt, and sent an attendant Vasari to apprise the villagers of his 
arrival; when the V^ari came to the Beddi’s house, the latter, out 
of meanness, bolted out of the back-door, and the Guru, on hearing 
of it, declared that he and his descendants should henceforth have 
no Guru.^ The same authority divides the Pordagunta Beddis 

^ The Volamas (who call themselves Naida) trace their origin to Kalahasti 
in Ghittoor District. They bear a close affinity to the Kammas. They 
repudiato any connection with the Balijas, who call them Guni Tsakalayandlu 
(hunchbaokod-washermen). Vide North Aroot ifanual, Vol. 1, p. 210, and Caatoa 
and Tribes, Vol. VII, p. 330. 

* TOtMyans are described in detail in Madura District Oaeetteer, p. 100, and 
Trichtnopoly District Gazetteer, p. 121 ; of. Madras Censns Beport, 1891, 
paragraph 361, and Madras Census Beport, 1871, p. 146 j also Castes and Tribest 
Vol. VII, p. 183. 

* E.g., Maranda-halli, Falakodo, GoUa-patti. 

* £.g., Baira-nattam and Ksta-Beddi-patti in Ditankaroi, and Achitta-palli 
in HosOr. 

B The name is also sometimes giyeii at *' Fenakanti,*' and they say they 
came from a place called Gaiidi-kOttai ** near Fennkonda.” Possibly the name 
Pedakanti is an atrooioas oorrnption of Penukonda. Gandi-kOta is a stronghold 
of hiitorio fame, a few miles south-west of Jammalamadugn in Cuddapah 
Disiriot. 

* They are reported, howeyer, to aoknowledge at Guru one Sri Saila Sctya- 
Simh&sanam Bhikaha-pati Ayyar of JlgUr in KomSma-paUi Taraf, HoaUr Taluk. 
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into two soctions, Chinna-gampu andPedda-gumpu, and sub-oastes 
boaring these names occur in Omalnr Taluk and in tho adjoining 
portion of Dharmapuri.’ They havo no Gram, but own the 
authority of a Pnttakkdran at Yellar. They interdine with tho 
PdkanAtis. 

The llcddis of Attur Taluk almost all belong to the sub- 
caste known as Panta Kapu, but the term Kapu is never used 
among them. Their chief sottloinents arc iu tho valley of the 
Sweta-nadi,^ in villages bordering on Trichinopoly District ; in 
fact, they are closely akin to tho Eeddis of Trichinopoly, and are 
probably off-shoots of tlie Telugu settlements formed in the lower 
valley of tho Ed.veri, when Trichinopoly and Madura became the 
seats of Vijayanagar Viceroys.® 

The Norati Kapus arc the most numerous sub-caste of Kapus 
in Hostir, their chief settlement being at Morasur. They also 
occur in Dharmapuri. lAke the Pdkanatis and Pedakantis, they 
acknowledge the Quru at Jigur. 

In addition to the above sections, there are communities of 
Koditti (orKodatba), Sajjala, Yelochi and Simpari Kapus reported 
from Hosur Taluk. In Dharmapuri Kantha Beddis are to be 
found near Toppur, and Perumba Eeddis also occur. Whether 
any of thes^ are true sub-oastes, or whether they are to be identi- 
fied with the better-known divisions is uncertain. The Kapus 
employ Brahman purohits and are almost all votaries of Vishnu.^ 

Tho Kammas arc said to derive their name from tho word 
kamma (Tamil, kammal), a largo ear-ornament worn by their 
women. Their customs approximate closely to those of the Bali- 
jas. They are divided into two sub-eastes, (1) God a Ohatulu and 
(2) Gampa Ohatulu,® the legend being that two sisters were 
bathing, when a king passed by, and tho bashful maids hid, one 
behind a wall {goda) and tho other behind a basket {gampa) and 
these two sisters were respectively the mothers of the two castes. 


^ C hinna' gain pu Beddin are found at Ondi-kota. round Toppar in Dharma- 
puri, and in Bumi-Koddi-patti and ArUr-patti, OnmlUr Taluk j Fedda-gampn 
Beddis at Nailer, Kongu-patti and Vellar. 

^ E.g., Sendara.patti, Tammanipatti, Kondayatn-galli, YlraganUr, Kadam- 
bftr, Tidavftr, Naduvalttr, Gangavalli, Anaiyampatti. They also occur at Pana- 
marattu'patti. 

^ Vide Trichinopoly District &atetteer, pp. 117 to 110. Tho Triohinopoly 
Beddis are reprosonted by the Pokanatis and Pantas. The Fokanatis are ex- 
tremely rare in tho Baldghat tracts of Salom District, and their alternative 
name Pungala Beddis is said to be unknown. 

* For details regarding the onstoms of the Kapus and allied castes see 
JHehinopoly District Oazettseri p. 117 } North Jreot Ifanual, Vol. 1, pp. 214-7 i 
Castes and TribeSt Vol. Ill, pp. 222-47. 

* Vide the legend recorded in North Areot Mannal^ Vol. I, p. 215. 
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Another variation is that in a desperate battle at Gaudi-kota CHAP. III. 
almost all the Eammas^ were destroyed, except a few who took 

refuge behind a wall or in baskets.* Possibly the Muitu-kamma * 

(or Musa-Eamma) Balijas, wlio are found very rarely in Salem Kammas. 
Taluk, should properly be classed as Eammas. In the Baramcihal 
Becorda Eammas are divided into two sections, the Musuku- 
Eammas and the Bairu-Eammas. 

The general term for Eanareae ryots is Vftkkiligai or, in its (iii) Kanareae 
Tamilised form, Okkiliyaii. As already stated, the words Vakki- vakkiii^’ 
liga and Eapu are often int irchangeable, and it is certain that 
many Yokkiligas have been returned as Eapus, especially in 
HosOr Taluk, where no Yakkiligas have been returned at all. 

The Census for 1911 shows 3,078 Yakkiligas, most of them 
ocourring in Dharmapuri Taluk. The Yakkiligas are of immense 
importance in Mysore State, where they form the backbone of tho 
population. Three well-marked divisions occur in Salem District 
—(1) Morasn, (2) Eunchiga and (3) Gangadikara. 

The Morasu Yakkiligas derive their name from tho ancient 
Morasu Nad, which comprised the eastern distriots of Mysore 
State and the adjoining taluks of Salem and Chittoor Districts. 

They predominate in Hosur Taluk, and are the only division 
represented in Erishuagiri.” • 

Tho Morasu Yakkiligas apparently include several sub-oastesi^ 
among them the Ichi-viratu, or “linger giving,”^ Yakkiligas, 
so-called from the custom which compelled every woman of tho 
caste, previous to piercing the ears of her oldest daughter as a 
preliminary to betrothal,* to have the last joints of the ring and 


* Vide Castes and Tribes, Yol. Ill, p. 9G. 

> \ide North Arcot Manual, Vo], I, p. 215. For QanduJcdta see above p. 165, 
foot-note 5, s.v. Perdaganti Kapus. 

* Their chief settlements are at Pedda-Nallftr and Sadiyulam (Aohitta-palli 
taraf), in Hosar and at Hade-palli in Krishnagiri Taluk. 

« Vide E.8,M., No. XV, Morasn Okkalu, p. 5. 

B Or Seralkoduva (Kan.), for the finger-giving Yakkiligas comprise both 
Telngn and Kanarese sub-seotions, who, it is said, intermarry. 

* According to Buchanan (quoted in Cosies and Tribes, Vol. V, p. 76), 
Abhd Dubois {Hindu Manners and Customs, 1897, p. 18), Mr. L. Ricn 
{Mysore Gazetteer, Vol. I, p. 230) and E.S.M,, No, XV, p. 10. Abbd Dubois, 
howev9r, says two joints in each finger are lopped off. Other authorities Te.g., 
Madras Census Report, 1891, 8.D.M., Vol. I, p. 137) connect the finger-giving with 
the birth of a grandchild. Mr. Le Fann writes “ when a grandchild is born in 
a family, the eldest son of the grandfather, with his wife, appear at the temple 
for the ceremony of boring the child’s ear, and there the woman has tho last 
two joints of the third and fourth fingers of her right hand chopped off. It 
does not signify whether the father of tho first grandchild born be the eldest 
son or not, as in any case it is tho wife of the eldest son who has to undergo 
the mutilation.** 
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OEAP. III. little fingow of her right haad chopped off by the village blaok- 
Sdbtit or gmith’e chisel, as a sacrifice to the caste-god Bandi-DSvarn ^ (the 
« Cart God ”), who is by some identified with Siva. The legend- 
Takkiligso. ftry origin of this onrions custom is as follows When the 
domon .Bhasmasura had obtained the power of reducing every- 
thing he touched to ashes by severe tapas^ he wished to test his 
power first on god Siva, the donor himself. The deity fled from 
the demon and hid himsolf in the fruit of a creeper, which to this 
day resembles a linga in appearances The demon who was pursu- 
ing the god, suddenly losing sight of the latter, asked a Morasu 
man who was ploughing in the fields there, in which direction the 
fugitive had escaped. The man of the plough wished to evade 
the wrath of both the mighty parties and while saying ho had not 
observed, pointed with his fingers to the creeper on the hedge 
which had sheltered the fleeing god. Just in the nick of time 
Vishnu came to the help of his Inrothor in the shape of a lovely 
maiden, Mdhini. The Eakshasa became enamoured of her, and 
like a fool, forgetting the fatal virtue that his bare touch had 
been endowed with, he was lured by the damsel to place his hand 
on Lis own head, and was immediately reduced to a heap of ashes. 
Siva now triumphant was about to punish the treacherous rustic 
with the loss of his erring finger, but his wife, who had carried his 
food, begged hard that the deprivation would render him unfit to 
do his field work and offered two fingers of hers for one of her 
husband.” * The practice is now obsolete, having been stopped 
by the Mysore Government, and the women now content them- 
selves with “ putting on a gold or silver finger-stall or thimble, 
which is pulled off instead of the finger itself.” ’ 

Kunohiga Vakkiligas ooour both in Hosur and Dharmapuri 
Taluks.^ 

GangadikUra Vakkiligas derive their name from the ancient 
country of Gangav9.di.^ Denkani-k5ta and Tagatti aro the head- 
quarters of two Nads or Gadis^ each under its own Ndit^JhKamn^ 
dan^ but they are most numerous in Dhannapiiri Taluk, where 
they outnumber the other divisions of Vakkiligas. The name 
Gangadikara, however, is not in general use in the taluk, most 
of the members of the oornmnnily calling themselves Laddagiri 

^ The finger-giving Vakkiligas are also known as Bandi Vakkiligas. In 
JBoramakai Becot^ they are described as Bandi VcUallu. 

> E.S.Xr., Nq. XV, p. 8. Similar legends in endless variety are given in other 
authorities, e.g., Baramahal fiecords, III, p. 109, Coitu and ZWbss, loo. oit., eto. 

Jlfpsors Qatettear, Vol. I, p. 280. 

* E.g., QummalApuram in Hostkr j BiliyanCr and Erappalli in Oharmaptiri. 

* They are numerous in Mysore, Hassan and Bangalore Distriota of Mysore 
State. 
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Vakkiligas, and the 7 appear to form a separate cndogamous CHAP. III. 
group, distin^ished from tho Ghangadikaras proper by tho fact 

that their womenfolk are strict vegetarians. They are to be found ' 

in the villages of Boiii-halli, Donuakutta-balli, Ajjampatti, Vakkiligas. 
Banijagara-halli in PennAgaram Division. The significance of 
the name Laddigiri is not clcar.^ 

In addition to tho above, a settlement of Musuku Vakkiligas 
exists in Tora-palli Agraharam, and a community of Dasiri Vakki* 
ligas at Jekk^ri, both in llosOr Taluk. Whether these are true 
sub-castes is uncertain. A section known as Anchakara Vakki- 
ligas is said to occur in Ealapambadi, Erra-palli, Adanftr and 
other villages south of Pennagaram. 

The Pastoral Castes (64,746) are represented by tho Tamil g) Paitonl 
Idaiyans (21,395), tho Telugu QoHas (9,386) and the Kurubaa 
(83,965), who speak both Telugu and Eanaiese.^ Tho Idaiyans 
and Gollas tend cattle, tho Kurubas sheep and goats. The Idai- 
yans ® are strongest in Attur (7,000), tJttankarai and Krishnagiri ; 
the Gollas in Hosur, Dharmapuri, Omalur and Attiir ; tho Kuru- 
has in Hosur (15,000), Dharmapuri (7,300), Krishnagiri (6,800), 
tJttankarai (2,700), very few indeed occurring in the Talaghat. 

This distribution of the Pastoral Castes shows clearly that grazing 
is of far greater importance in the Balagh&t and B&rjimah&il than 
in the comparatively poorly-wooded Talaghat. 

Tho Enrubas or Kummbars as they are sometimes called, XurnbM. 
are classed as tJru-Kurubas and K&du-Kurubas, or Town Kurubas 
and Country Kurubas.^ Those in Salem District belong to the 
former group, and most of them speak Kanarese. The tJru-Kuru- 
bas are divided into three clearly defined sub-castes, (1) Hosa 
(new), also called Halu (milk) or Haiti (cotton) Kurubas, who 
use a marriage kankanam of cotton, (2) the Hals (old), also called 
Kambli (blanket), Unne (wool) or Jadi Kurubas, whose kankanam 

* 'iho Laddigiri Vakkiligas state that Laddigiri is a village somewhere near 
the Tungabhadra in Bellarj or Kurnool District. Mr. B. S. Lloyd, Oolleotor of 
Knrnool, writes, “ there is a small and rather insignificant village called 
Laddigiri on the Handri, a tributary of the Tungabhadra. It is about 20 miles 
from the Tungabhadra itself. The nearest railway station is Veldurthi, 8 or 10 
mflee ofF.*’ 

• The Census figures cannot be relied on, for tho Idaiyans show an increase of 
6,624 (nearly 60 per cent) on the figurea for 1901, which is impossible, 
eipeoially as the 1901 figures include Tiruppattllr and NSmakkal, while the 1911 
figures do not. Obviously many Gollas, or Kurubas, or both, must have been 
returned at Idaiyans by Tamil-speaking enumerators. 

• For a description of tho Idaiyans see Madura District Gazetteer, p. 96, Caetee 
mad Trihee, VoL II, p. 862, and the authorities quoted in Ceneue Report, 1901, 

Part I, p, 166. Among the aub-oastea given in Caetee and Tribee, both Goliaa 
and Kurubaa have been included. 

* For the legends of their origin see F.dJf., No, 1, Kuruba, pp. 2-8# 
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CHAP. III. is of white, black and yellow wool, and (3) the Ande Kurnbas, 
SuBTiy OF whose kankanam is of cotton and wool mixed. Males of those 
Oa^s. ^^,.00 groups may interdine. The Old Knrubas weavo kamblia ; 
Karubas. the New Karubas tend sheep; the Ande Eurubas consider them- 
selves superior to both, claim to have been a warrior caste, and call 
themselves And3-Eavuts. Eurubas formed an important fighting 
element in the armies of Uaidar Ali and of the Ankusagiri Poll- 
gars, and several fiefs of military origin still remain in tho posses- 
sion of Inamdars of the Ande sub-caste. Their favourite caste 
title is Nayaka. 

All three divisions are split into exogamous clans called Kulas} 
The following Kulaa are reported in Salem District; for the 
“New” Eurubas, Deva-kulam, Ari-kul am (according to Mr. 
Nanjundayya, kn = BauhmaracemoBa)^ Pisa-kularn, MddO-kiilam, 
Sangini-kulam, Sanna-kulain, Eaja-kulam ; for “ Old ” Eurubas, 
Pottu-kulam, Basiri-kulam, Gandi-kulam, Hege-kulain, Arasu- 
kulam, Sangama-kulam, Ala-marattu-kulam. It would seem that 
some of these names are not confined to one sub-oaste. A large 
proportion of them are names of plants, and tho clan so named 
observe a quasi-totomistio reverence for the plants after which 
they are called. The Sanku-kulam clan of tho And§ Eurubas is 
so named fi^m tho Ohank shell {Turbinella pyrum), and it is said 
that tho members of this clan may not use the Ghanks as a feed- 
ing bottle for their babies, a use to which the shell is put through- 
out South India. 

The “ Old ” Eurubas distinguish themselves as belonging to 
the Ballala-Bayan-Vamsam and the Bljjala-Bayan-Yamsam. 
The “ New Eurubas are divided into three groups, named after 
throe week days, Monday, Thursday, and Sunday Eurubas. Yot 
another distinction exists, which is said to bo common to all three 
sub-castes, namely, tho Maduvc-Sdlu or offspring of regular marri- 
age, tho Eudiko-Salu or offspring of informal marriage, and the 
Basavi-Salu or offspring of unmarried girls.^ Exogamous elans 
are said to equal in number the grains in four seers of paddy. 

The Guru of the Ande Eurubas is a Lingayat, and the men 
of certain clans who exercise priestly functions among them wear 
a round their neck and abstain from flesh and alcohol. 

The Lingdyat influence in the caste is, in fact, strong. At the 
same time the Ande and “ Old ” Eurubas employ Brahman 
purbhila at weddings and funerals, but the “ New ” Eurubas 
content themselves with purohiis of their own caste. 


‘ Ur, H. V. Kanjundaj’y. in S,8.U, give, a li.t of 111 Xulcu, 
* S.8M., »o. 1, p. 6. 
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Males' are not allowed to be tattooed. Among the New ” 
Kurubas, women wear white cloths, and black oloths are considered 
inauspicious. Old Kiirnba womoti, on the other hand, invari- 
ably wear a black hmhJi^ any other colour being prohibited ; the 
kambii is not thrown over the shoulders, but is tied tightly over 
the breasts and under the armpits, and seciired round the waist 
with a girdle of coir rope,* a fold being made in the kambii to 
conceal the existence of the rope. Tho bodice {ravikkai) is worn 
only by women of the Ando sub-caste, whose oloths may bo of 
any colour. After marriage, Kuruba women should wear shoes 
and not walk abroad barefooted. 

The “ Old ” Kurubas observe a curious custom in their annual 
festival to Jllra Devar.^ The images are set in a row in an open 
space and garlanded, and flowers, milk, coco-nuts, etc., are offered 
to them. Such of tho worshippers as have vows to perform, 
garlanded and covered with saffron, dance in front of tho deities, 
and work themselves up into a state of frenzied excitement, and 
when the climax is reached, the devotees sink to the earth with 
one leg bent under and the other stretched out in front (or 
else simply kno(3l), while tho pujari breaks quantities of coco-nuts 
on their heads. The operation looks painful, and some of the 
enthusiastic wince as tho blow falls, but broken skulls |ire unheard 
of, and tho coco-nut is certainly the weaker vessel. No anmial 
sacrifice is offered at this festival. The fragments of broken 
ooco-nut belong by right to those whose skulls have cracked 
them and who value the pieces as sacred morsels of food. For a 
month before this aunual ceremony all the people have taken no 
meat, and for three days the pujari has lived on milk alone. At 
the feast therefore all indulge in rather immoderate eating, but 
drink no liquor, calling excitedly on thoir particular God to grant 
them a prosperous year.” ® 

The Oollas, the great Telugu caste of cattle graziers, rank high 
in the social scale, though, oui-iously enough, they do not employ 
Brahman purohits. They sometimes call themselves Yadavas, 
and claim kinship with the Yadava dynasty of Devagiri. One 
seotion of tho caste, known as Bokkasa or Bokkusa Gollas, has 
given up shepherding and taken to guarding treasure as an 
hereditary occupation; honce the treasury servants who are 
entrusted with lifting, carrying and packing bullion are officially 
known as Gollas, though they do not necessarily belong to the 
Golla caste. Gollas may mess with Nattans, Eaik51ars, Vellan 
Ohettis and Bavuts, hut not with Pallis or Tdttiyans. The Salem 


^ Vide Oppert-, op. oit., p. 238. ’ HadrsB Oensas Beport, 1891. 
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Gollas trace their origin to Qooty, and a quaint story, ^ is told to 
explain their migration thenoe. When the Qollas were settled at 
Gooty one of the ruling sovereigns (a Nawab, tradition calls him) 
fell in love with a Golla maid and sought her hand in marriage. 
Befusal spelt ruin, and the panic-stricken Gollas consented to the 
match. A time and place for the wedding was fixed, and a 
marriage pandal erected. But when, on the wedding day, the 
Nawab arrived at the bride’s house, he found the pandal deserted, 
save for a dog dressed up in girl’s clothes ; the Gollas had quitted 
his kingdom to a man. 

The caste exhibits an extraordinary variety of sub-divisions, 
the exact correlation of which is far from olear.^ No less than 
eight endogamous groups are reported for Salem District alone, 
namely, (1) Guti (Gooty), (2) Kama (Carnatic), (3) Tflmati, (4) 
Manthai (sheep or cattle-pen), (5) Doddi (hut), (6) Sana, (7) 
Akalu, (8) Mondi. The caste is also said to be sub-divided into 
seven pdfros, most of them associated with plant totems, viz., (1) 
M&manthila-vadu, who revere the mavalwga tree, (2) Sirn-ptlvaln- 
vftdu, worshipping the nerinji plant, (3) Piichanthila-vftdu, a section 
in which black beads and black cloths are forbidden, (4) Y&nin- 
thila-vadu, (6) Ariyanthila-vadu, who honour the atti tree, (6) 
Fulavanthila-vadu, who may neither cut nor burn the puJdm tree, 
and (7) Bangaru-vadu (gold).** All the members of the first four 
of these gotraB are looked on as ddyadis and are not allowed to 
intermarry. The same theory holds good for the last three goitOB, 
Thus a man belonging to the first batch of gotroB must choose his 
bride from the second batch, and vice versa. 

The fishing castes are represented by the Tamil Sembadavans 
(7,393) and Telugu Bostas (735). Probably a few Kanarese 
Toreyas should be included among one or other of these heads, as 
they numbered 1,852 in 1901. About half the Sembadavans ooour 
in Tiruchengodu Taluk, the rest being distributed evenly through- 
out the District. The Bestas are confined to Hosfir Talnk.^ 

The chief settlement of Sembadavans is at Edappfidi, where 
they have to some extent abandoned their ancestral occupation as 


^ A Bixnilar Btor}' is told of the other cattes, e.g., the Morasii VakkiligM 
No. XV, p. 8), fieri Ohettio (CMie« and aVifter, Vol. I, p. 218). 

* According to No. XIY, OollaB (exdngive of the Kadu-GollaB) are 

divided into three anb-ooBteB (1) Urn, (2) Eetta Haiti, and (8) Maddina. In 
S.S.M'., No. XX, however, eight other sub-oaBtes are Bpecified. In BoramahOi 
BeeordSf III, p. 136, twelve tulMjaBtes are named. 

* Only the last of thoBe clan names » given in N.S.ir., or CoHm and THb$8 
and the lists given in those two worln are aho mutually exolnBive. 

* An excellent account ol the fiestas is given in N.B.M., No. V i of. Oastes and 
2hb§s, Vol. I, p. 218. 
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fresh-water fishermen and boatmen in favour of trado and the 
manafaeture of oastor-oil and punak (Vol. 11, p. 273). It appears 
that the Sembadavans form a homogeneous communitj and 
recognise no sub-castes. Thej are divided into about 96 oxoga- 
mons clans, called b 7 rather outlandish names, which are said to 
be derived from tribal heroes.^ Caste disputes are settled in the 
first instance by a pancftayai nominated by the assembled elders, 
and presided over by an hereditary Kariymtan. From this 
panehdyai an appeal lies to the Paitakkdran and from the Pattak- 
hdran, a second appeal lies to an ofiioer known as Konga-Bayar, 
who lives in Konga-B&ya-pillaiyam in Kalla-knrohi Taluk. The 
Sembadavans employ Brahman purohtts (usually Tamil or Telngu 
Smartas) for the ceremonies connected with marriage, childbirth, 
puberty, house-warming, srddd/m and the 16th day death 
ceremony, and in the case of Vaishnavites for the mudrd- 
dhdranam, or sealing ceremony, when they are branded in two or 
three places with a metal aankiA or chakram. 

The spirits of the dead are propitiated with animal sacrifice. 
'Phe Sembadavans arc specially devoted to the cult of Ankal- 
amman, who is said to have been the daughter of a Sombadava 
girl of whom Siva was onamourod. In connection with her 
worship a peculiar ceremony is observed. Once a year the 
worshippers assemble at dead of night in a burning ground ; 
cooked rice, plantains and other offerings are laid on a cloth spread 
on tho ground, and sheep, goats, and fowls are sacrificed. 
AnkCLl-amman is then worshipped, and tho cooked food is distri- 
buted among the worshippers. This ceremony, known as 
Maydna-paja (cemetery puja) is performed to the beating of a 
pamhai drum. The pujdri gathers five handfuls of the ashes of 
the burning ground, and mixes them with the sacred ashes of 
Ankfil-amman's shrine, the mingled ashes being afterwards distri- 
buted to worshippers. The ashes and the cooked grain distributed 
on these occasions are considered a specific against barrenness.^ 

The hunting castes include tho Telugu Vcdans and the 
Kanarese Bedas or B5yas, as well as a few (515) Telugu Patras. 
The Vedans according to tho Census of 1911 number 4,402, of 
whom about 2,400 are in HosUr and 1,200 in Krishnagiri Taluk. 
No Vedans are returned in the Census of 1901. In 1901 there 
were 7,388 B5yas and 4,570 Bcdas; in 1911 the Bdyas number 


1 E.g. (1) Ulajj^anftthBr, (2) Maina-kappirijan, (3) Anjappuli, (4) Tiripuram- 
kali, (6) Vathayi, (6) Malian, (7) Maiharenthi , (8) Tikkali, (9) IiaWan, (10) Emi- 
girippiriyaii,(ll) Sttriyappiriyan, (12) Poiinattomannan. 

* For a deaoription of a aimilai^ but maoh more elaborate, ceremony at Mala- 
yaaftr (Tindivanam lalak, Bonlh Aroot) aee CasUa and Tribts, Yol. VI, p. 858. 
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174 HkLvM. 

8,077 and the Bsdas ni7. Apparently there has been some con- 
fusion between the B6das and Yodans, and also between the Beda 
Boyas and the Odda Boyas (sec 8.v. Odde, p. 187).^ 

Both Vedars and Bedas come of the same stock and trace 
their descent to Valmiki, who is identified with the author of the 
Ramayana. Valmiki, it is said, was the illegitimate son of a 
Brahman by a Yedar woman and adopted the profession of high- 
wayman. One day Bama 2 appeared to the bandit, convinced him 
of the sinfulness of his life, and converted him to probity. The 
reformed robber had twelve sons, who wore the ancestors of both 
Vodars and Bsdas. Another eponymous hero, who figures promi- 
nently ill YSdar tradition and custom, is one Kannayya or 
Kannappa, who is identified by some with one Kannappa Niiy&nar, 
one of the sixty-throo Saivite saints, a tradition which seems to 
connect them with the Amhalakarans and Yalaiyans of Tanjorc 
and Trichinopoly.3 

Both Vedars and Bedas were originally fighting castes, who 
spread southwards with the armies of Yijayanagar. On the down- 
fall of Yijayanagar many of their chieftains established themselves 
as independent Poligars ; in fact the Yodar dynasty of the 
Bangundi Zamindars still preserves a shadow of authority over 
the Yedare. of the eastern Balaghat and Baramahal, as well as on 
the Javadi hills of Tiruppatttir. Eodos formed the pick of 
Haidar Ali^s army, and several families of these cousin-castes still 
enjoy Umbilikkai mdniyams (sec Vol. II, p. 64) granted to them 
by former Poligars as guardians of tho Gkats.* 

The most important trading castes are the Balijas, who num- 
ber 47,270, and include many communities that would more cor- 
rectly be described as agricultural or military ; and the Oliettis, who 
number 83,636. Tho word “ Ghctti ” * is used as a general term 
for trader, and covers a multitude of castes. In a more limited 
sense the term is applied to a group of sub-castos which all olaim 
to be Yaisyas. Of these tho most important are the Komati Yais- 
yas and next to them is the caste group of tho Nagarattu Chettis. 
Of the non-Yaisya merchants who call themselves Chettis the 

1 In 1901 Boyaa + Bedas 12,138 j In 191 1 BOyaa + Vedana = 12,479. 

The title Boyi is nsed by Oddea, and Beataa, as vvoll aa by a Telugn caste of 
palan q^nin-bearera. 

* Or the sage Vaaiahta (S.fif.Af., No. Ill, p, I) or the seven Biahis (Caefee and 
Tribes, VoJ. 1, p. 189), for there is, as usual, an infinite variety in the 
details of the legend. 

* Bee Castas and Tribes, Vol. VII, p. 832, and No. Ill, p. 2; of. Triehi- 

nopoly Disiriot Qaaetteer, pp. 105 and 114. 

* E.g., EriahnappH-Nayani-Fodtir and Uatimadugu in Berikai Pftlaijam, and 
Anknaagirl-Kottar in Bnlagiri. 

* “ Chetti ” 12,611, “ KOmati •’ 11,615, “ Janappan ’’ 0,610 } total 33,636. 
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most important a e the Janappars. The Nattu-kottai Chettis of CHAP. Ill 
D0va-k5ttai are very rare in Salem District.' Other castes Survkt oi 
which adopt the term “ Ohetti ** are the Vaniyars (oil-pressers) Pastes. 
who appear to bear some affinity to theNagarattu Chettis (p. l8tS), Traders, 
the Shanars (toddy drawers), the Devangas (weavers),, the Linga- 
yats, the Oddars of AttOr (Odda-Ghetti), the Potters of Pennaga- 
ram Division (Kosa-Chetti) and the Senaikkiidaiyans. DOsayi 
Ohetti is the title of the Balija who presides over the Eighteen " 
Bight-Hand Castes. 

The Komatis trace their origin to AyCdhya ; 714 families, it is Komafcie 
said, migrated to Peniikonda, where a king called Yishnn-Yardhana 
fell in love with a beautiful girl of the caste named Yasavamba. 

The E5matiB dare not refuse V^ishnu-Yardhana’s proffer of 
marriage but on the appointed day the maid, her parents and a 
married couplo from each of 102 families immolated themselves 
on a funeral pyre. These 102 families are identified as the gotra^ 
groups into which the Komatis are now divided, the remaining 612 
forming the Nagarattu Chettis and allied oastes. Personal beauty 
having thus proved the banc of the caste, Providence ordained 
thenceforth that no Komati girl should be beantiful. Yasavamba 
is now worshipped as the tutelary goddess of the caste, under the 
name Kanyaka-paramSsvari, and is regarded as an incarnation of 
P&rvati.'^ The Komatis rank high in the social scale, and stre- 
nuously live up to their claim to bo true Vaisyns. It is curious, 
however, that, though their right to wear the sacred thread is 
undisputed, very few castes will accept water at their hands or 
take food in their houses.^ In some mysterious way they are 
connected with the Madigas, and are sometimes called “ Midday 
Madigas.” • Thoir caste panchdyais are of the Telugu typo, 
presided over by a Chetti and a Yejamdn. Appeals lie to 
Brahman Gurus, entitled Bhaskaracharyas, of whom there are 
several families, each with its own territorial jurisdiction. Somo 
Komatis. are Saivites and some Yaishnavites, but sect is no bar to 
intermarriage. In their customs, though the Yedio ritual is not 


1 Fop a description of these famous sowkars, see Madura DUtriet QoMettetr, 
p. 90. 

* One of the families is said to have become extinct at the great holocanst, the 
last surviving pair liaving perished on the pyre. A list of the 101 gotra groups 
is given on pp. 32 to 41, E.SJM,, No. VI. Each group has its appropriate Bishi 
on the analogy of Brahmanio gSiraa, but several of these groups contain more 
than one exogamous olan and eaoh gotra bears the name of a tree, plant or 
grain the use of which is tabooed by tlie members of the g5tra, 

* There are several variants of the story, see No. VI, p. 4. 

* According to E.8M., No. VI, only BOdas, Madigas and Koruohas will eat in 
a K5mati house. 

* gee Oariss and Tribes, Vol. Ill, pp. 825 sq. 
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employed, they olosely follow the Brahmanio model, whOe 
they observe ia addition a multitude of Dravidiau rites. 
Elesh-eating, adult marriage, widow re- marriage, divorce, etc., are 
rigorously eschewed, and annual BrdddhoB are observed, as well as 
monthly ceremonies during the first year of mourning. Exchange 
of daughters in marriage between two families is prohibited,^ and 
memrlkam is enforced with a strictness that is proverbial.^ 

The Nagarattu ChettiS} like the Komatis, claim to have 
migrated from the ancient City of Ayddhya (Oudh),^ and they are 
said to be descended from the 612 families of Fenukonda who did 
not join with the 102 Eomati families in Vasavamba’s immolation. 
Nagarattus are strict vegetarians and wear the sacred thread. 
Some of them are Saivites, and some are Yaishnavas. They are 
divided ^ into Tamil, Teiugu and Kanarese sections, and difference 
of language is a bar to intermarriage. 

The term Nagarattu is applied to most of the non-E5raati 
Chettis of Hosur and Krishnagiri Taluks it also occurs in Salem, 
Omalur, Tiruchengodu and Atttbr. The Nagarattu Chettis of 
Hosur are said to speak Eanaroso, but elsewhere Tamil is their 
predominant house language. Tlie term Beri Chetti, according 
to the Barmmhal Becordn, is applied to the Teiugu section of the 
Nagarattu^ Chettis, but in Krishnagiri and Bharmapuri Taluks, 
where they occur, they are reported to spenk Tamil.® A section 
known as Noikara Chettis (ghee men) ^ is numerous in Tiruohengfidu, 
and occurs also in Salem and Omalur (Aranganm*) ; they speak 
Tamil and are described as a division of the Nagarattu Chettis 

^ “ There should be no turning back of the creeper ” as they say ; that is, when 
a girl has married into a family, the latter cannot give a girl in marriage to that 
girl’s family over afterwards No. VI, p. 8). 

* Kdmuti-MSnarikam is a proverbial expression to denote a relation that 
cannot be escaped or evaded *’ (S.S.If., loo. cit.). 

* Hence their name Nagarattu, men of the city (AyOdhya-Nagaram). 

* The following sub-divisions aro reported : (1) Sivachar Nagarattus, (8) 
Emmalsdu Nagarattus, (3) Bfiri Nagarnttus, (4) Naraadhftri Nagarattus, (6) Ea« 
gftr Nagarattus. The Sivachar and Rmmaladii Nagarattus wear the lingamt 
the other jihree divisions are Yaishnavas. 

^ Their chief settlements are at HosCr, BagalOr, Ki ishnagiri and KavSri- 
patnam. 

* The exact relationship between the BSri Chettis and the Nagarattu Chettii 
is not clear. The BCri Chettis are said to be distinct from the BCri Nagarattus 
referred to in footnote 4 , though in the Tamil districts Bfiri Nagarattus arc 
commonly called BOri Chettis. Most Beri Chettis profess to be vegetarians, but 
the rule is not everywhere observed. In Trichinopoly, Taujore, and Pudn-kOttai 
they speak Tamil, in Ohittoor and Aroot, Telagu. Three divisions are reported 
(a) Samayiipnrattar, (d) Molagn-muri, ( 0 ) Maman-tali-katti, the last named 
taking their name from a custom that requires a girl’s maternal (mAmcm) uncle 
to tic a prenuptial Mli (of. the Ofii Aettu-kefydnam of Malabar, Malabar JHtMei . 
Oateiteer, p. 173). 

* Cf. the Neti KOmatie of Shimoga, No. VI, p. 5. 
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who trade in ghee. Certain NeikS.ra Ghettis of HosOr Taluk, CHAP. III. 
however, speak Kanarese. Silakara Ohettis (oloth-mon) are Suhvsy of 

found in Hostlr, Dhannapuri and Atttlr.^ In Hostkr they ‘ 

speak Kanarese, in Dharmapuri Telugu, in Attur Tamil. BeriChettw. 
Ntdkara Ohettis (throadmen), otherwise called Yellau Ohettis, 
ooonr in Dharmapuri and in all the Talaghat Taluks.^ They 
are described as Nagarattu Ohettis who boII twist {nul). In 
Salem they call themselves Bhn-Vaisjas. They are said to wear 
wopunuh Pattars are reported to be a sub-oasto of the Ycll&n 
Ohettis who wear a Ungam on the neok or on the right arm. Soliya 
Ohettis are common in Tirucheugodu, and also occur in the other 
Talaghat Taluks,^ and in Dharmapuri, Acharapakkam and 
Tovaram-katti Ohettis arc found in Timoliengodu Taluk, but are 
not common ; the former take their iiamo from their chief settle- 
ments at Acharapakkam in Madurantakam Taluk, Ohingleput 
District. Kasukkara Ohettis (coin-mon) are common in Dharma- 
puri, and are also found in Atttir, Timehengodu and Salem ; 
they are described as Nagarattu Ohettis who exchange coins. In 
Salem Talnk there are a few so-called Paiinirondam (twelfth) 

Ohettis, who devote one-twelfth of their income to tho god of 
Katnagiri, Kulittalai Taluk, 'Prichinopoly District.* 

Most, if not all, of tho communities above enumerated appear 
to belong to the Nagarattu caste-group, and there is reason to 
believe that they arc tnie sub-castes, based on territorial or occupa- 
tional distinctions. Most of them acknowledge the supremacy of a 
Ghuru entitled Dharma-Sivachar, residing at Norinjipot in Bhavani 
Taluk, Coimbatore District, and many of them call themselvos 
Dbarm a-Si vaobar Y aisy as. 

The Janappars (9,510) are most numerous in the three Bara- Janappan. 
mahal Taluks of Dharmapuri (3,489), Erishnagiri (2,5iJ9), and 
Uttaukarai (1,998) ; thero are a few in Hosur, Salem and Omalnr, 
but they do not occur in Atttir or Tiracheng5du. Harur is thoir 
chief settlement. They acknowledge Ayyangar Qurus at Tora- 
palli (Hosur), Raya-kota and Ketanda-patti (near Vaniyamhadi). 

Their name is said to be derived from the ^or^janappu (= hemp), 
the cultivation of hemp and its conversion into gunny bags being 
the hereditary occupation of their forefatliers. Some members 
of the caste, living near Kari-mangalam and in Kondayana-halli 
near S5lappadi, still follow the ancestral industry, but most of 

^ Kela-mangalam, Tali, Dharmapari, Adamau-kOttai, Fndupet. 

^ E.g., Fodda-Nayakkan-palaiyam, Aiiaiyampatti, Kondaynuipalli, Nudu- 
valOr, all in Attar Taluk, Konagapiidi in OmalOr, and in the vicinity of 
TirnohengOdu. 

* Konganapurain, AranganOr and FottauOri. 

* trichinojfoly DisUrict p. 282 . 

X 
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OHAF. in. the caste have abandoned it in favour of trade and money-lending. 

SuATBT OF These now call themselves Telungas, Telugn being their house 
Oamb. language. The cattle trade of the District is almost entirely in 
JanappuiB. their hands ( v. p. 280 ). Their customs follow the Telugu 
type. They worship Parvati under the name of Durga, and 
Ankal-amman is regarded as a special patroness of the caste. 
They are divided into 24 clans. 

Baiijns. The Balijas represent the Telugu military and trading 

element in the District, being evenly distributed throughout the 
Talaghat and Baramah&l, and totalling over 10,000 in Hostlr 
Taluk. In the Tamil country they are usually called Kavarais 
or Vadugars (Northerners). They are popularly classed as (A)^ 
Kota Balijas, who arc military in origin and claim kinship with 
the Emperors and Viceroys of Vijayanagar and the Kandyan 
Dynasty, and (B) Peta Balijas, who are traders. Their oasto 
title is Nayudu or, as it is more familiarly spelt, Naidu. klany 
of them are prosperous merchants and landowners, others attain 
distinction in the higher ranks of Government service ; they 
provide the Army, the Police and the peons establishments of 
Government Offices with some of their best recruits. Their 
largest settlements occur in towns and villages sueh as Bankari- 
drug, Salenj, AttOr and Perumbalai, that were held by garrisons 
under the suzerainty of the Vijayanagar or Madura Dynasties. 

Sub-castes among the Balijas are not easily demarcated. As 
befits an immigrant and widely scattered race that prides itself in 
the purity of the blood, the general law of endogamy is narrowed 
down to the condition precedent to all marriage contracts, that 
between the contracting families the existence of a previous 
matrimonial alliance must bo proved, this rule being of course 
subject to the exogamous principle that the house-names (in/i- 
of bride and bridegroom must differ. Thus the circle 
within which a man may choose his bride is limited, within the 
sub-caste, to families that bear house names which have previously 
been connected by marriage with his own. 

Most of the Balijas of Salem District are of the Gajulu section 
of the Peta. Balijas. The only other section of importance is 
that of the Musuku Balijas, who occur in every taluk, but are 
not numerous, except in Krishnagiri Taluk and Penn&garam 
Division. The Eavuts, a section of Balijas descended from 
sowars who served under the petty Bajas of the 17th Century, 
are found in Shevapet, Omalnr, Tiruchengodu and Sankaridrug. 

* According to some authoriticB (e.g., Mr. FrandB, Cenaua Report, 1901) 
the word DCsa » applied to the KOta Balijas : according to other aathorit$ei it 
iB applicable to Feta Balijaa only. Desa pieaiiin^ “ MofaBsil.*' 
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All these three sections appear to he true snb-castes ; the}’ inter- CHAP. III. 
dine, but may not intermarry, and all acknowledge a Vaishnavite Buevet or 
Brahman Guru at Tirukkoyilur ^ in South Arcot. Of the other 
sections known in the District the Sukamauchi Balijas arc said Balijoa 
to occur rarely in' Krishnagiii^ and two sections known as 
EluttukkCrar and Oppanakkftrar are reported from Omal^. All 
these are true Balijas, and each section is said to be ondogamous. 

Fagadala (coral) Balijas occur rarely in the Talaghat ; accounts 
vary as to whether they form a true sub-coste, or whether 
Fagad&la is merely a house-name ” ; in Attur they are called 
Kammas. Two obscure sections in HosUr Taluk, known as 
Yeng&ya Vadugar and Fuliyambu Yadugar, are said to abstain 
from the flesh of goats, though they are allowed to eat sheep. 

The torms Balia (gem-stones), Ftisa (beads), Ferike (salt) end 
T5ta (garden) sometimes applied to Balijas are reported to bo mere 
occupational terms which do not indicate true sub-castes. The 
' Golla Balijas are probably Gollas (q.v.) who call themselves Naidus; 
the Kamma Balijas are perhaps to be identified with the Kammas 
(q. V. p. 166), and Linga Balija or Sivaohar Kavarai appears to be 
a popular term for Kanarese Lingflyats. Tho Musuku Balijas 
arc so called because their women cover their heads when they 
leave their homes {musuku = veil). Their customs rescmblo 
closely those of the Gajulu Balijas. 

The customs of tho Balijas vary in different places. They 
employ Brahman purdhttSt and formerly recognised tho authority 
of the D@sayi Ghetti, who was of Balija caste, but thoir caste 
polity has suffered disintegration.^ Their marriage custo ms are 
of the Telugu type. 

The Industrial castes may conveniently be grouped as (i) (6) ludutria] 
Weavers (89,871), (ii) Oil-pressers (15,825), (iii) Toddy-drawers 
(45,282), (iv) Fotters (13,384), (v) Salt-Workers (4,210), (vi) 

Mat-makers (3,204), and (vii) Artizans (32,688). 

Of tho Industrial castes, tho Weavers are by far the most (i) Weavers, 
important. The strongest numerically are (1 ) tho Tamil Kaikol- 
ars (41,291). Next to them come (2) the Devangas or Jedars 
(32,497), who include both Telugu and Kanarese sections, though 
unfortunately in the Census Beturns they are only shown under 
one head. The Telugu (3) Sales (0.516), and (4) Togatas, (1,144), 
are also represented, and lastly (5) the Fatnul-karans (8,423), 

^ other matanit bononred by the Balijas are at SrlperumbCdar, Srlvilli* 
pottftr, Brlrangam, l^lavdri and TiruvallUr. 

* .E.g,f accounts differ widely as to tho duration of pollution on attainment 
of puberty, childbirth, etc. 

K-I 
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or Silk- Weavers, of Salem form an important eommunity. Several 
other eastes earn a living bj weaving, notably the Eanarese 
Panchamas known as Maggas (see below, p. 203), but separate 
statistics for these are not available. 

Most of the Xaikolars reside in the Talaghat (Salem 15,205, 
Tiracbeng5du 10,981, Omalur 4,682, Attur 3,444), but there are a 
few thousands in the Baramahal also. A.ccording to their own 
acoount they are immigrants from Conjeoveram, which city is 
still the head-quarters of their caste. 

They claim to be descended from the Nine Heroes (Nam-Vtrd) 
created by the Ood Siva to help Subrahmanya to purge the earth 
of certain demons whoso leader was called Padrnasura. The 
legend is as follows : — “ The people of the earth, being harassed 
by eertaiii demons, applied to Siva for help. Siva was enraged 
against the giants, and sent forth six sparks of fire from his eyes. 
His wife, Parvati, was frightened, and retired to her chamber, 
and, in so doing, dropped nine beads from her anklets. Siva 
converted the beads into as many females. These nine maidens 
fell in love with Siva, and out of mere love they became pregnant. 
Pftrvati in jealousy cursed them that they might not be delivered. 
The pain-stricken maidens begged Siva to intercede, which he 
did, and Pfirvati relieved them of the curse, and they were 
delivered of nine sons, each of whom was born with full grown 
moustoohes and a dagger. These nine heroes, with Subrahmanya 
at their head, marched in command of a large force, and destroyed 
the demons. The Kaikolars, or Sengundar, aro said to bo the 
descendants of Yirabahn,^ one of these heroes. Alter killing the 
demon the warriors were told by Siva that they should become 
musioians, and adopt a profession, which would not involve the 
destruction or injury of any living creature, and, weaving being 
such a profession, they were trained in it.* ” 

The Kaikdlars are said to be divided into nine sub-oastes, but 
a oompleto list of these sub-oastes is not forthcoming. The Salem 
Kaikolars belong to the Honga section. Liko the Yellalars, the 
Eaik5lars recognise a distinction between Ferun-t&li and Sim-t&li, 
and the Konga Kaikolars belong to the Perun-tali section. The 
Kaikolar caste is divided into 72 Nads, of which the Konga 
Kaikolars of Salem District recognise seven, viz., (1) Kanohi, 
(2) Puvani, (3) ElOr, (4) Araiya, (5) Vanni, (6) Ptodurai, 


* Vlrabuhu is also said to be a progoSitur of the Pariahs. 

* Genius Report^ Madras, 1891. The word ** Senguadar, ** (men of the red 
dagger), is said to refer to the dagger carried by Subrahmanya, and the word 
Xai~Xol is explained in the same way, though a moro natural philology Would 
derive it from kai as hand, and kel ■■ shuttle. 
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(7) Salem. The edministrative divisions, it will be noted, bear a OHAP. in. 
close analogy to those of the NAttaiis, Fallans and Konga Velljllars ^ Burvsy of 
T he premier Nsd is that of KA.nohi (Coujeoveram), where the 
Mahdndttdn resides. The Ptivani Nod (of which TAra-mangalam KaikoiarB, 
is the head-quarters) exercises a sort of appellate jurisdiction over 
the other five. Caste disputes are settled by a committee composed 
of (1) a Pertya^tandkkdran, (2) a Ndtinnmaikkdran^ (3) twelve 
Kdriyakkara/m^ and (4) a Sangudi. The first two offices are here- 
ditary, the others elective for life tenure. Meetings are convened 
by the Sangudi. The Periya-tanakkdran of Mallur is the highest 
authority of the Kongu Nads in the District.* Kaikdlars adopt 
the caste title Mudali. 

Kaikolars employ Brahman purohits for purification after 
childbirth and death, but not on attainment of puberty. Most 
Kaikolars are Saivites, Subrahmanya under the name of Muttu- 
kumAra-sw&mi being the particular patron of the caste, as half- 
brother and ooinrado of the caste ancestor Virabilhu. At Aragalfir 
(see Vol. II, p. 205) the cult of Ambairamman is specially associ- 
ated with the caste. 

The Devangas (commonly called Jodars) are most numerous in DflT&ngai. 
Salem Taluk, where their number exceeds 17,000. In Tiruchen- 
godu there are 5,732, in Omaltir 4,523 and in Dharmapuri 2,128, 
but elsewhere they are comparatively rare. Their legendary * 
ancsetor is Dovalan or Devangam (“ body of god ''), who was 
created by Siva at the request of the Dovas, and who overthrew five 
Asuras with the help of the Goddess GhaudOsvari (Chfimundi), 
the patron deity of the caste. The blood of the five Asuras was 
coloured respectively yellow, red, white, green and black, and 
Dovalan used their blood for dyeing thread. 

The Devangas of Salem District say they migrated from 
Hampi, the capital of the Vijayanagar Empire, where the spiritual 
head of the caste still resides; and their first settlement was 
Amarakundi, the capital of the Gatti Mudaliyars, and the present 
head-quarters of their headman, to whom all appeals against 
decisions of local panchdyaU are referred. They are divided into 
two main groups, one speaking Telugu, and the other speaking a 
corrupt form of Kanarese, These two groups may not intermarry 
and appear to be true sub- castes.^ Their clans are exceedingly 

^ Bee pp. 144 and 189. 

s For farther detailv regarding caste organisation, see CobUb and 2Wbs«, 

Yol. Ill, p. 35. 

* For the legend see Castes and Tribes, Vol. 11, p. 165 ; BwBunahal BecordB 
Section 111, p. 179. 

* The Devangas of Salem, however, will not intermarry with their fellow oaste- 
men in Omalar, Bhavani or Elampillai (west of Kanja-malai). 
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numerous.^ For the aettlement of caste disputes they are divided 
into groups known as pangalams^ presided over by a Chetti{8ettik- 
hdran), who is assisted by one or more deputies called Peiian, 
The Devangas employ Brahman purohits^ and have adopted many 
Brahmanic customs, especially in connection with marriage. 

Of the 6,500 odd Sales ^ nearly three-fourths occur in Salem 
Taluk, the rest being scattered throughout the District. Most of 
the Salem Sales are Padma-SalSs. They trace their descent to 
Bhavani Eishi, who is worshipped as their patron deity, and who 
was created by the Eishi Markanda from a ball of foe. Their 
customs bear a close resemblance to those of the Devangas. 

The silk .weavers popularly known as FatntQkaranS are 
immigrants from Gujarat, and call themselves Saurashtra Brah- 
mans. The community is virtually confined to Salem City. 
Their fair reddish complexion, unlike anything Dravidian, stamps 
them as northerners. Consistently with their Brahmanic traditions 
they wear the puml^ and their women-folk carry their water- 
vessels on the hip, and never on the head.^ 

Tamil oil-pressers are known as Vaniyars, Telugu oil-pressers 
as Gandlas, and Kanarese oil-pressers as Ganigas. The Vftui- 
yars (13,689) are distributed throughout the District, but are 
markedly sttronger in the Baramahal taluks than elsewhere. The 
Gandlas (2,138) are confined mostly to Ilostir and Dharmapuri 
Taluks. No Ganigas have been shown in the Census figures for 
1911, but it is probable that they have been included among the 
Vaniyars and Gandlas, as there were 256 Ganigas returned in the 
previous Census. 

The Tamil Vaniyars of Salem District belong entirely to the 
Irandu-mattu, or Irattai-ehekkan, section, so-called because they 


' According to the local account there are 700 exogamoas clans. See list in 
CoBiw and Tribes, Vol. II, p. 161. 

* According to B.S.llT., No. X, p. 2, there are throe Bnb.oaBte8 of Sales— (1) 
PadmO'Salfla who speak Telugu, (2) Pattu-SalOs who speak Xanarose, and use 
silk in weaying, (3) Sakuna-Sales, who are later immigrants ; all throe Bub-castes 
trace thoir origin to the Riehi Markanda. According to Coates and Tribet, Vol. 
VI, p. 267, “ Sukan ” and “ Suka *’ Bales speak Marathi. Dr. Thurston gives a 
separate account of Karna* Sales {Caaiea and 2Vtb#s, Vol. Ill, p. 262), who differ 
from Padma-Sales in not observing ufonayemam, the mock pilgrimage to Bona- 
res, and pot-searohing at weddings, and in using 12 pots (the Padma-Sales nse 
16). Two seotions of Sales are raferred to in Baramahal Baeorda, Section HI, 
pp. 174 and 185, vis., U) Padma Sales and (2) Podda-SSles, whose customs are 
almost identical. 

The legend is varionilj given in CaaUa and Tribes f Vol. VI, p. 207, 

No. X, p. I, Baramahal B^earda, Section 111, p. 174, eto. 

> For their industrial methods see p. 266 t farther details connected with 
the caste will be found in Madura Biatriet Qaeetteer, p. 109 sq„ and in Coatee 
and Tribes, Vol. VI, p. 160. 
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joke two bullocks to their mill. They are a leading caste of the 
Left Hand Faction. In common with the B&ri Ghettis, with 
whom they appear to have some connection, they reverence as 
Ourns Dharma Sivaeh&rya of Nerinjipet in Bhavani Taluk and 
Gnana-SivScharya of Mullandram in Arni Jaghir. Unlike some 
Beri Ohettis, however, they do not abstain from flesh. Like the 
Komatis they are regarded with aversion by other castes, and to 
meet a Vaniyan is believed to bring bad luck. They claim to be 
Vaisyas, and wear the sacred thread. Iliey employ Brahman 
pwrohits^ practise infant marriage, prohibit re-marriago of widows, 
and usually burn their dead. They call themselves Jyoti^Naga- 
rattdrs (people of the city of light) and their oasto title is Chetti, 
They are an enterprising community, and many of them, notably 
in Dharmapuri, have abandoned their anoesbal occupation in 
favour of trade and money-lending, and have achieved groat 
success. 

The Telugu Gandlas are almost entirely of tho Onii-oriidu, 
or Ottai-chekkan, section using only one bull to a mill. In con- 
trast to the Tamil “ two bull ” Vaniyars, they are attached to 
the Eight Hand Faction. GreneralLy they are less wealthy and 
less enterprising than tho Vaniyars, but in a few localities, such 
as Kftri'mnngalam and Buddi-Eeddi-patti, they hav^ taken to 
trade with success. They claim to be superior to the Vaniyars, ‘ 
and will not dine with them. 

The Toddy Drawers include (1) the Tamil Shanfirs (42,695) 
and (2) the Telugu Idigas® (2,385) and (3) Gamnllas (202). 
Tlic Shanars are widely distributed throughout both the Talaghat 
and the Boramahal, but three-fourtlis of their total number are 
to be found in tho two Taluks of Tiruchengodu (nearly 20,000) 
and Salem (over 10,000). Idigas are confined to Hostir, Krishna- 
giri and Dharmapuri Taluks, and Gamallas to Hosflr. 

The Salem Shanars (called also Marameris, or Tree Clim- 
bers) are divided into two endogamous groups, the Konga-Shanars 
being descended from the first wife, and the Kalyaiia-Shanars ’ 
from the second wife of a certain Muppan whoso name is lost. 


^ They also oconr at Bel&r, EttappUr, and Karasingaparam in Att&r and 
at Kumaraswnmi-patfci, in Salem Mnnioipal limits. 

* For an ezhanstive aooonnt of the Idigas, see No. XVIll. 

* Konga Shanara are to be found in Pl-mara*patti, and FanangattUr, a hamlet 
of Malla-iamudram t Katti-palaiyam, a hamlot of If amundi ; Kuttanipalaiyam 
and Timmi-palaiyam, hamlets of KarnmanUr ; Ealyftna Shftnilrs ooonr in Kattam- 
p&laiyam ; Sembam-jAlaiyam, alao a hamlet of KammonUr ; PalamSdu, a tliita 
village south of Malla-samndram ; Kalyani and Fala-palaiyam In Basipnram 
Firba, and Eaobi-palli in Sankari Firka. 
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EaoL of these groups is divided into six territorial Karaw ^ which 
are mutually exogamous, like the divisions of the N&tt&ns and 
Fallans (pp. 144 and 189). Caste disputes are settled in panchayat, 
against whoso decision there is no provision for appeal ; the 
authority of the panchdyai is waning, and the maximum penalty 
they can inflict is said to be Es. 2. 

Tamil Potters are known as Kusavans, Telugu Potters as 
Kummaras, and Kanarese Potters * as Kumbaras. The Kusavans 
number 12,775, and are distributed fairly evenly throughout the 
District. The Kummaras (609) are confined to Hostir Taluk. 
The Kumbaras, like the Ganigas, are ignored in the Census of 
1911, but are probably included in one or both uf the other classes 
as 452 were returned for the Disirict in 1901. Kiisavans and 
Kumbaras do not intermarry or interdinc. ” 

The Potters are an essential element in every village commu- 
nity; they are the traditional bone-setters of the village, they 
often ofiiciatc as priests to the village deities, aud in connection 
with marriage ceremonies they have important duties to perform. 
Yet little is known of their customs and social organisation, which 
afford a promising field for future investigation. They belong to 
the Eight Hand Faction aud employ their own pwrohik. It is 
said they pilt on the sacred thread on marriage occasions. 

The Salt workers include the Tamil Uppiliyans (3,927) and 
the Telugu Upparas (283).-* Most of the former are to bo found 
in the Taluks of Tiruchongodii and Salem, of the latter in Hostir. 

The Uppiliyans of Salem District claim to bo immigrants 
from a hill called Kappiyangiri or Kappangiri in “ the north.” 
“ They were created by Siva from drops of sweat that fell from 
his forehead.” ^ Their title is Nayakkar. Nine clans are reported, 
(1) Siru-kulingiyan, (2) Pudampiliyan, (3) Idaiyattan, (4) Todi- 
yattan, (5) Nangavarattan, (6) Parutti-paUi Periya-vittuliaran, 


^ (1) f'ilar, (2) Karutnanar, a Mitta Tillago south of Malla-samudram, (3) 
Marapurai, a Afitta village south of Karnngal-patti, (4) FUndurai, (6) Mara- 
mangaltiui (Omaltlr Taluk) and (6) Murunga-velani. The villages of Aval- 
PCndumi and Tujyam-Ffltidai'ui in Erode Taluk still contain largo settlements 
of Bkanars. 

* For Potters see Cenaw Report, 1891, paras. 602, 503 ; North Areot Manual I, 
p. 231 ; South Canara Manual I, p. 108 ; Madura District Gazetteer, p. 101 ; Bucha- 
nan’s Mysore, I, pp. 191-812 , Castes and Tribes, Vul. IV, subvoo. Kusavaa, 
KuminarB,]y;^bara. 

* Uppara is the Telugu form and Uppara the Kanarese form. Writing of 
the^ Uppiliyans of Triohinopoly District, Mr. Hemingway states that they are 
divided into three lub-castes by language (1) the Kongas, (2) tho Knvarais, 
(8) the Kaunadiyas. (IWchinopoip Dietrict Gazetteer , pp. 116-7.) 

*Fop other traditions of origin, see Castes and Tribes, Vol. VII, p. 280. 
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(7) Vijayamangalam Periya-vittnkkftran, (8) Ptiiidnraiyfi.n, 
(9) PaJa-tosshuvftn.^ The first three of these olaus cannot inter- 
marry among themselves, the fourth and fifth likewise form a ddyadi 
group, and also the sixth and seventh. Ths last two, however, 
can intermarry with any of the other groups.* The panehdyat is 
presided over by a Pattakkdran^ assisted by a Tottiyathan, Both 
ofiioos are hereditary, and the Faiiakkarans belong either to the 
Sirii-kulinjiyan, Ptinduraiyan or Panitti-palli clan. An appeal 
lies to a Patiamm Uhetti, who resides at Paramati, and who is not 
an Uppiliyaii by caste. 

The mat-making Medaras, or Yedakkarans as they are 
called among the Tamils, according to the Census of 1911 
numbered only 204 and are confined to the Taluks of Hosur and 
Dharmapuri. There is, however, a largo mat-making community 
in Salem City, and it is possible that they wore returned as 
Yedakkarans, and that this name, in tho course of tabulating, got 
confused with that of some other caste. ^J'hoir ancestral occu- 
pation is the working of bamboo into mats, baskets, sieves, 
cradles, fans, boxes, umbrellas, eto.^ They are usually returned as 
a Tclugu-speaking caste, but some of those in Salem speak Tamil, 
and in the Mysore country there is an important Kaiiaroso 
community. Language, as usual, is a bar to intermarriage.* 
Tho Salem Medaras call themselves “Ohetti.** The Tolugus are 
mostly Yaisbnavas, and the Tamils are Saivitos. A largo number 
of clans are reported,® those of Salem including (1) Kanikaram, 
(2) Tamminona, (8) Potala, (4) Uro, f5) Yasam, (6) Ekkam, 
(7) Tama, (8) Mettuku, (9) Paiithakotta, (10) Kangayam, 
(11) Eanjiam, (12) KonO. Caste disputes are settled by a 
panehdyat presided over by a Periya-Chetti and a Chinna-ChetUy 
whose offices are hereditary, and who should be related to each 


1 Cf, the list of six pattarM given in Trichinopoly District Gazetteer ^ page 115, 
which includes tho names Sirakkalinji, Fndambili, and Pnndarai. The ortho- 
graphy of such traditional casto names is always rather vagno. 

* Uppiliyacs aro also distinguished as (1) Mezhugu-Betlu, who wear an ordinary 
hoitu {tdli) and (2) Lakahmi-Botlu, who wear a loUu with a fianre of Lakshnii 
on it. Each of these two divisions is endogaiuons. According to the TrieHno- 
poly District Gazetteer (p. 117), the Tamils and Kanarese wear the Lakshmi hottu 
and the Telngus the ordinary bottu. 

*The Eorayas (see below p. 106) also work in bamboo; unlike tho Mdduras, 
however, they manufacture mats of date leaves. Medaras split the bamboo 
from the top, or thin end, downwards, Koitivas split it from the thick end 
upwards No. XIX). 

* Three snb-oastes are recorded in £.S.lf., No. XIX, vis., (1) Gavarigas, 
(2) Fam-Medars, (3) Bandikara-Medftrs. 

^ Bee the list in Castes and Tribes, Yol. V, page 54^ which is otterly different 
from the Balem list. Cf. also N.S Jf., No. XIX, p. 3. 
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other as mdman and machdn^ i.e., one is the uncle of the other. 
'I'he panehdyat is made up of a senior member from each house- 
hold. They employ Brahman purohiU^ the purohit of the Salem 
Medaras beinf^ a Yadagalai Tamil Vaishnava. 

The Ariizans comprise the Tamil Kammalars (30,251), the 
Teliigii Kamsalas (2,437) and the Eauarcso Fanchalas. The 
latter, Hko the Gauigas and Knmbaras, are ignored in the Census 
of 1911, though they numbered 1,181 in the previous Census. 
Probably they have been enumerated among the Kammalars or 
Kamsalas. The Kammalars are distributed throughout the 
District, and are most numerous in Salem and Tiriichengodu 
Taluks. The Kamsalas are confined to llosur. 

The Artizans are leaders of the Loft Hand Faction, and 
repudiate the superiority of Brahmans, whom they regard as 
inferiors and call Go-Brahmans (cow-Brahmans). They maintain 
that they thoiusclvos are the only true Brahmans, and are 
descended from Visvakarma, the architect of the Gods. Their 
priestly families call themselves Visva-Brahmans, a title which 
the whole caste now adopts. Their gurus and purohits are drawn 
exclusively from their own caste. Their caste titles are Asfixi 
and Pattar, corresponding to the Brahmanic Acbarya and Bhatta. 
They wear the sacred thread (pwnw2) which they usually don on 
Ujpdkarma day, (Avani-Avittam, August) when all the twice- 
born renew their threads ; but some of them observo a rogular 
investiture ceremony (Upanayrtna) on the Brahman model. TTieir 
marriage ceremonies, too, closely resemble those of Brahmans, 
but a bridc-pricc is paid. Most of them claim to be vegetarians. 
Saivito Artizans dispose of their dead by burial in a sitting 
posture, Vaishnavites by cremation.^ Widows are allowed to 
retain such of their jewels as adorn the head and neck. Women 
of the Saivite section, unlike those of other castes, throw the end 
of their body-cloth over the right shoulder ; Vishnavites adhere 
to the usual custom. 

Kammalars, Kamsalas and Panchalas may not intermarry,^ but 
all three linguistic'sections are divided into five occupational classes, 
(1) Goldsmiths {tattdn)^ (2) Brass-workers {kanndn), (3) Carpenters 
[tachobn), (4) Stone-masons (kal-tachan) and (5) Blacksmiths 
(koUan), These five 'sub-divisions, descendants respootiyely of the 
five sons of Visvakarma, are permitted to intermarry, but the 

^ See the artiole in Castes and Tribes, VoL III, p. 1U6 sq., from which mnoh 
of the above ii extracted. 

* Each lingniaiio acetion oontaiBB aeveral Bab-oaatea; for example, the Kam- 
malarB are divided into ChOla, Fandya and Kongu, the Kamsalaa into Mnriki- 
Nad ) Paki-Nad, etc. {Castes and Tribes, Vol. Ill, aub voo.) 
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goldsmiths, not unnaturally, claim social prooodenco over the 
rest. There is also a tendency for the families in 'which the 
priesthood is hereditary to form a separate exclusive sub- caste. 
They are also divided into exogamous clans. Their caste 
administration is elaborately organised. Each of the fivo occu- 
pational sub-divisions has its elective Ndttanmnkkdran assisted by 
a Kdriyastm, These sectional NdttdnmaMdrans arc subject to 
the jurisdiction of an Ainthu-vUiu-Nattanmaikkaran ^ (bead of the 
“five houses”) who is elected by representatives of all fivo 
Hcotious.^ There is tendency for these offices to become hereditary. 
The Ainthu vUtu^Ndiidnmaikkdran is assisted by four other 
PanchayatdarSi of w'hora one is usually appointed Kdriyanian. 
An appeal from this panchdyai lies to a Guru known as 
Jaya Venkatacharlu, who presides over a Maiam {Vipuri Matam) 
at KavCri-patnam, and this Matam in turn appears to bo subordi- 
nate to Bralimayyagari Maiam at Pottaliir in Ouddapah District. 
Earamalars are mostly Saivites, and some of them have adopted the 
Vira-Saiva faith. Their patron deity is Kamakshi. Tho Graina- 
DevatoA are also worshipped, but not, it is said, with blood 
sacrifice. They are on amicable terms with BOri Chettis, 
Muhammadans and Pallars, a relationship probably^ connected 
with the political conditions which gave rise to tho feud between 
the Bight and Left Hand Factions.^ Tho Pallars arc known as 
Jdii^pillaiH or “ servants of the caste.” 

Tho Oddars or Navvies number 46,531, and are evenly 
distributed throughout the District. The Pallans or agricultural 
serfs number 20,483, and occur mostly in tho Taluks of Tiruchen- 
g5du and Salem. 

The Oddaxa (Telugu— Odde, Kanarese— Vadda) speak an un- 
couth dialect of Telugu, and trace their name to the country of 
their traditional origin, Orissa. They are divided into four groups : 
(1) Ealln (stone), (2) Mannu (earth), (3) Maram (wood) and (4) 
Uppu (salt). Those of the .Kallu (Telugu-Bati) section are 
workers in stone. They claim superiority over the other sections. 
They are more settled in their habits than the Man-Oddars, and 
are therefore sometimes known as tJr (village) Oddars as distinct 
from Bidaru (wanderers). They are also called Bandi Oddars, 
on account of the quaint clumsy buffalo-carts in which they carry 

^ Also called Ainihu Vlttu Periya- TanaJdcdranf Aidhiya Yejmdn Dharmdkartar, 

etc. 

*Tlie procedure is complex and the final choice is by lot j it is described in 
detail in CaH$$ and Tribes, 7ol. Ill, pp. 108-9, and in Madwra Diatrki 
QawtiU^r, p. 99 . 

* See p. 126, footnote. 
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CHAP. III. stono.^ Till recently they have enjoyed a virtual monopoly of 
SuBVET OF the quarrying and well-sinking arts in which they are well skilled, 
Oa^s. ^ command a rate of wages double that of the 

Oddan. ordinary labourer. Most of their earnings, however, they spend 
on drink, and their standard of living is extremely low. The Man- 
Oddars * arc in groat demand for tank-digging, road-making and 
other operations requiring earth-work. They are migratory in 
their habits, shifting their settlements according to the demand 
for their labour, and forming temporary encampments on the 
outskirts of towns and villnges, or in the vicinity of the work on 
which they are, for the time being, engaged. They live in one- 
roomed huts made of mats of split bamboo, fixed on a frame-work 
rounded like the covering of a country cart. The Mara-Oddars 
are comparatively rare ; they earn their living by cutting timber 
and carving wood.° Uppu Oddars serve as sweepers in Union 
towrns and villages, and are regarded as out-castes by the other 
sections. The significance of the term Uppu is not clear. The 
groups above enumerated are ordinarily end ogam ous, but it is 
said that if a Man-Oddar turns his hand to stone-work, he is 
permitted to marry a Kal-Oddar girl. They will admit into 
their caste a Kuruba or Golla, or any one of higher caste than 
themselves.!* The usual title adopted by Oddars is B5yi. Caste 
PancMyaU are presided over by a Yajamdn or Pedda Boyadu, 
and more serious disputes were formerly referred to a D^dyi 
Chetii of Balija caste. They belong to the Right Hand 
Paction. They may eat sheep, goats, pigs, squirrels, wild cats, 
lizards and mice, but not beef. Ellamma is their patron deity , and, 
the victims sacrificed are slain with the thrust of a spear or crow-' 
bar. Custom formerly prohibited a male Oddar from shaving his 
head or beard, but this rule is growing obsolete. Their women 
wear glass bangles on the loft arm only, on the right arm they 
wear brass bangles, or none at all.^ They never wear the ravikkai. 
It is considered improper for a woman to take much pride in her 
j)ersonal appearance. Music, flowers, and bhdahinga are not per- 
mitted at marriages. Divorce and widow-marriage are freely 
allowed, but it is not considered respectable for a woman to 
change her partner more than eighteen times. When a partition 
takes place, a pregnant woman may claim a share for her unborn 

^ For a doBoription of theio carts and tbe method of quarrying see below, 

p. 278. 

* In Telugn " Monti-Oddo. ** They are also called Bailu Maidan *') or 
• * Desada ” (Coontry). 

* A now Temple Car at Gangavalli was made recently hy Mara-Oddar, but the 
workmanahip is poor. 

* For the origin of this oaitom tee CoHes a/nd Trihaa, Vol. Y, p. 429. 
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ohild^. An unmarried girl or childless mother is buried without CHIP. Iir, 
any ceremonies at all. Though Oddars represent a low type .of 
oivilizatioD, they may draw water from the common village well, 
and their proximity does not convey pollution. They are iissimi- Oddar?. 
lating tlieir wedding and funeral ceremonies to those of the 
Balijas. 

The Fallans, an agricultural serf caste of Tamils, numbered in Pallani. 
1901 as many as 32,516. They are mostly found in the Talagh&t 
Taluks, and their organization and customs follow to a groat 
extent tho practice of Konga Vellalars. Their name is fanoifully 
derived from iiallani (a hollow or low-lying ground) as they are 
specially skilful in wet cultivation. They are perennially at feud 
with the Pariahs, and they number among the Left Hand Castes. 

They respect Muhammadans as well as the higher Hindu castes, 
and look down upon Pariahs and Chucklers.® 

The Pallansof the Kongu Country are organised in no less than 
24 Nads, scattered over Salem, Coimbatore and Triohinopoly, of 
which (1) l^ivaiii, (2) Parutti-palli, (3) Klur, (4) Salem, (5) 

Vada-karai (Sankaridrng) and (6) liasipuramarciu Salem District. 

In the first four tho title Palakar is in vogue, in the filth Pannadi, 
and in the last Muppan. It will be observed that those Nads are 
almost identical with those of the Nattans (see p. 144)*, and they 
are probably of similar historic intere.st. 

Barbers and Washermen (Dhobies) are of paramount impor- (8) Monials, 
tanoe in every village. The Tamil Barbers or Ambattans number 
1 4,41 4, the Tolugii Mangalas 1 ,495; tho latter arc confined to llosUr 
Taluk. Kanareso Kelasis, or Nayindas ^ as they are also called, 
do not appear in the Census lists, and have probably been included 
under Ambattans. In 1901 they numbered 342. The Tamil 
Washermen or Vannans number 19,959, and are very evenly 
distributed throughout the Distriot ; the Telugii Tsakalas number 
1,839, and are confined to llosur Taluk. The Kanarese Agasas 
are not shown at all. 

Almost all castes except Panchamas are dependent on Barbers Barbers, 
for the periodic or ceremonial shaving prescribed by custom. 

Most Brahmanie temples employ Barbers for tho Feriya-meilam^ or 
temple band\ Barber women serve as midwives to tho majority 


^ Cf. CaxUa and Tribes, Vol. V, p. 425, where a story is related of a pregnant 
woman claiming wages on behalf of her expected infant. 

* For their enstoms see Triehinopoly Gazetteer, pp. 128 to 130. Cf. Castes 
‘ and lyibesi— Vol. V, p. 472 sq. 

* For Nayindas see KS,ai,, No. XII. 

* Their distinotiye instrameiits are fl) the ndgaenram, (2) the tutti and 
(3) the ftftom. 
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of IJindn castes, and in some castes (e.g.^ Eonga Vellftlars, 
NattOrs, etc.), a barber has important ceremonial duties at wed- 
dings and funerals. 

The Dhoby, too, has many important ceremonial duties to 
perform on the occasion of births, marriages, deaths, eto., among 
caste Hindus. In towns he is paid for his ordinary services in 
cash, but in villages he is rewarded in kind, cooked food being a 
common form of remuneration. At festivals, marriages, deaths, 
etc., he is entitled to gifts, and he can also claim a perquisite of 
grain at the time of harvest. 

The customs of Barbers and Dhobies resemble closely those of 
other Hindus. * 

Salem District, and especially the Baramahal, is littered with 
relies of the armies of bygone days. Though 2,267 persons have 
returned themselves as Kshatriyas,” it is doubHul whether 
their claims to the title would stand criticism. The military 
traditions of the Pallis and Vettuvans have already been referred 
to (pp. 142 and 150). The great wave of Vijayanagar 
conquest is represented by the settlements of Balijas, Eapus, 
Kamraas, Tclagas and Ilazus. The Bagaltir Palaiyam was a 
military fiof of Tolngu origin. Fortified villages, such as 
Pennagnram, Kodi-halli, Perumbalai, still retain the descendants 
of Golla and Balija garrisons, who have substituted ploughshares 
and pruning hooks for swords, while (Jmbilikai Inams, which 
are fiefs granted for military service, are still enjoyed by 
Gollas, Bestas and Balijas, especially in the surviving Palai- 
yams. The warlike propensities of the Kanarese people are testified 
to by the Masti Poligare (Berikai and Sulagiri), and by the 
Umbilikai Inams of Bedas and Kurubas. Lastly the sanguinary 
history of tho eighteenth century has left its legacy of Muham- 
madan, Maratha, and Bajput settlements. 

Tho Marathas number 4,244 and are most nnmerous in the 
Taluks of Hosur and Erishnagiri, where their settlements are 
rather large Many of thorn are military pensioners, and, 
they still take pride in their connection with the Indian Army. 
They call themselves Kshatriyas, and look down upon tho indige- 
nous Hindus. Like tho Razus, they don the sacred thread on the 
eve of marriage. They employ Brahman purohiU^ and observe 

1 See page 146. 

* Mnoh intereftting informatiou is embodied in No. lY, Agasa and 

No. Xll, NAyinda. 

* Pariionlarly in Erishnagiri Town and at Naohi-knppam (near VSppana-palli) 
and Samsnta-malai (near Erishnagiri) and Viriipa>Bandiram. There are 
similar lettlements near the Javidii of Tirnppattfir Talnk at Andi-appantir . 
and NayakkanOr. 
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the n&makaranam^ ear-1x)ring, tonsure, and Bimaniam ceremonies. 
They are divided into a large number of esogamous clans, each of 
which has a family surname, analogous to the inii^perlv, of the 
Telugpus. As is natural in a caste which is jealous of the purity 
of its blood in a foreign country, intermarriage is usually 
allowed only between such clans as have been previously connected 
by the marriage tie. The ceremonies preliminary to a wedding 
are performed separately for bride and bridegroom in their 
respective houses, and each party should erect a pandal.^ 
Their customs follow the Telugu-Kanarese type. They prefer to 
burn the dead, though scpiilture is permissible. They observe 
the anniversary of the dead by a few gifts to needy Brahmans. 
They worship Farvati under the name of Bhavani, and observe 
the Sakti cults 

Bajputs number only 683, most of whom are to be found 
in Salem and Hosur Taluks.^ The majority of these families 
migrated from North India not more than half a dozen genera- 
tions ago. They go by the title Singh, observe gosha, wear tho 
sacred thread, and hold themselves aloof from their Dravidian 
neighbours. Some of them serve Government as Village 
Munsifs.* 

Bazus, vvho number only 382, occur in Hosur md tTttan- 
kaioi Taluks. They speak Telugu, and arc supposed to be 
descendants of Kdpus who discarded their ancestral vocation for 
soldiering. They claim to bo Kshatriyas, and aro invested with 
a sacred thread of cotton and wool on the evo of marriage, but 
they cat the flesh of fowls, a diot which a true Ksbatriya should 
avoid. They make excellent peons, and sometimes rise to higher 
grades in the service of Government.® 

The great Sectarian Caste is that of the Virn-Saivas or 
LingayatZ, who sprang into political importnneo daring tlio 

1 Bm'amdhal Records, Section III, p. 170, where a detailed doscription is given 
of their oustoms. An excellent account of the Marathas by Major (now Col.) 
E.M. Betham of the lOlet Grenadiem will bo found in the Indian Army Hand- 
book on Marathas and DeJehani Musalmans 1908. 

s The fighting Marathas must not be confused with tho Mai atha tailors 
(N&nkdev) and dyers (Rangaris) commonly met with in South India. There 
are a few Banguris in Hoshr Taluk. In Tali therci is a small settlement of 
Maratha Bondilis. 

* The Mittadar of Aikondam-Kotti-palli is a Bajpnt, and thero are small 
settlements in the head-quarters of that Mitta, and also in Sandtlr and 
N&gOjana-halli (all in Krishnagiri Talnk). 

*Aa elaborate sketoh of the onstoms of the ‘*Raohawara" is given in 
Baramahal Records, Section III, p. 18, but it is not quite clear to what caste 
the description refers. 

* for further details see Caetea aftd Trihee, Yol. VI, 247 sq. 
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OHAP. 111. brief regime of the KalaohliiyaB (Bijjala and his sons, 1167-88 
SoBVRi OF A.D.). The essence of their history is a repudiation of orthodox 
0^8. Brahmanism, and their fortunes have been intimately associated 
LingajtttB. with the fortunes of the Kanarese people, though their tenets are 
also widely spread among the Telugus. Thooretioally all oastes 
oan be admitted to their fold ; internally, however, tho commu- 
nity has reverted to tho type of orthodox Hinduism, and it is 
divided into innumerable endogamous groups, the jus connubti 
being defined, sometimes by language, sometimes by occupation, 
and sometimes by caste distinctions inherited from their uncon- 
verted ancestors. Hence it is that many Lingayats still describe 
themselves as Kapus, Balijas, Vakkiligas, etc. In the present 
District 7,578 persons are returned as Lingdyats. most of them 
residing in Hosur Taluk. It is probable, however, that some, if 
not all, of the Jangains (14,360), Kanmidiyatis ^ (817), and 
Sadars ^ (370) are true Lingayats. The Jangains arc nume- 
rous in the four Talaghat taluks, the other two sections are met 
with in Salem and AttUr. 

Though the Lingayats as a sect trace their origin to Bijjala’s 
minister Basava in tho twelfth century A.D., tho Vira-Saiva faith 
is said to be of primeval origin, and its tenets are based on the 
Yedas. Tt was founded by a number of Acharyas, of whom the 
five moat famous are known as the Gotrakarias of the Lmgftyat 
Dwijas,’*' having received “ their mandate direct from Siva to 
establish his true religion on earth, or rather to restore it to its 
purity.” ® 

The essence of Ling&yat faith is an unquestioning belief in 
the efficacy of the Kngam, the symbol of Siva. The lingam is 
regarded as the ** univeisal leveller,” rendering all its wearers 
equal in the eyes of God. Unlike other Hindus, every Lingayat 
always wears a lingam on some conspicuous part of his person. 
These Jangaiua linyams^ or moveable Imgams, are made of soap- 
stone brought from Srisaila in Knrnool District by a class of 
Lingayats called Kambi Jangams. The Imyam itself is not 
more than three -fourths of an inch in height ; to keep it from 
harm it is plastered with a black mixture of clay, oowdung 
ashes and marking-nut juice, forming a slight truncated cone, not 
nnlike a dark betel nut, about three-quarters of an inch high, and 

^ Kannadiyau meanB literally a Kannada (or Kanarese) man. For farther 
information, see Jfodraa Cenaua Kaport, 1891, paragraph 883, North Areot 
Manual, p. 225, and Castas and Tribes, Vol. Ill, p. 200. 

* For Sadar, see Mysore Census Report, 1891, p. 226, Buchanan’s Mysore, L 
p. 292, and Oastes and Tribes, Vol. Yl, p. 200. 

* Mysore CensuB Beport, 1801. 
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narrowing from three-quarters of an inch at the base to half an CHAP. Ill 
inch across the top.^ ” It is usually kept in a little silver box SuarBY^oi 
suspended by a oo^^ or tied in a silk cloth, round the nook, arm 
or forehead. Every child is invested with the Ungam on the 7th Lingayati. 
or 11th day after birth, when the naming ceremony is performed, 
and his lingam must never leave his possession till he dies, and it 
is placed in his left hand when his body is committed to the 
grave. 

The strength of the LingAyats lies in their ecclcsiastioal 
organisation. Each of the five Gotrakartas founded a Mafam 
called SimhasanUt and these five Maiams^ each under its own 
Aohaiya, have divided the Lingayats between them into five 
territorial dioceses. The five Stmhdaanaa are (1) Ujjani, in 
Kudligi Taluk, Bellary District, founded by Marul&oharya, (2) 
Balehonnur, in Koppa Taluk, Ead^ District (Mysore State), 
founded by Renukacharya, (3) Benares (Kasi), founded by 
Visvacharya, (I) llimavat-Eedara, in the Hiniahiyas of Garhwal 
District (U.P.), founded by Ekoramaoharya, and (5) Srfsaila, 
otherwise called Parvata, in Kurnool District, founded by 
Panditacbarya. Each of these Matama has under it, wherever 
the community is numerous, a number of Sub-JY/o/oms, each 
under a Fattadaswami and each Sub- has a^nuraber of 
"Branch- Matama called Guru-atala^Matama. The rights and 
duties of the Swdmia of these Matama are to preside at all 
religious functions, to receive their dues, to impart religious 
instruction, to settle all religions and caste disputes, and to 
exercise a general control over all matters affecting the religious 
interests of the community at large.^ ” The descendants of the 
five Gdtrakartas form a separate sub-caste called Aradhya 
Brahmans, who claim superiority over all other Lingayats, and 
only marry among themselves, bury their dead in a sitting 
posture and observe death pollution for ten days like other 
Brahmans.^ In addition to the above executive arraugementSi 
the Yira-Saivas possess another order of priests called Viraktas or 
Shat-stala Nirabh&ris, who hold the highest position in the 
ecclesiastical order, and therefore command the highest respect, 
from laymen as well as from the above-mentioned Matama. There 
are three chief Virakta Matama^ of which the Muragi Maiam of 


^ Bombay Oasetteer of BijApor quoted in Otutt* tmd Vol. IV, p. 256. 

* So writes Mr. K. P. PultaDoa Obettiyar, late Senior Counoillor of Mysore, by 
whom most of the information regarding the hierarchical system has been 
supplied. 

* Sea OtuUa and TrihoB, Vol. I, p. 63, for further details. 
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Ghitaldmg (Mysore State), ^ exercises authority in Salem District. 
These Virakta Matams have their respective Sub-Ma/drms . and 
Branch- scattered throughout India. Every Lingay at 
centre has a Yirakta-Ma^am built outside the town, in which 
the Swami leads a simple and spiritual life. Unlike other priests, 
the Yirakta-SwAmi is prohibited from pr siding on oercmonial 
occasions, and from receiving unnecessary alms. He should 
devote his life partly to spiritual meditation, and partly to the 
spreading of spiritual knowledge among his disciples, so that ho 
would bo the fountain-head to whom all laymen and all priests 
must resort for spiritual enlightenment, in short his position is 
that of a pure SanySei or Yati.’^ 

Caste disputes in Salem District are decided in the first 
instance by a panchdyat^ presided over by a MahaUPadam or 
Mata-Mudirai, the local representative of the Maicm in whose 
jurisdiction the contending parties reside, assisted by the local 
headman {Ohettt) who holds office by hereditary right, a 
Yajamdn, and not less than two other caste-men. From this 
panchdyai an appeal lies to the nearest local Branch or Sub- 
Maiam^ in the case of Salem District to the Matams at Ballapalli, 
or CummalApuram in HosOr Taluk, or Bajapuram near Anekol, 
all of which are branches of the Balchonn^r Head^Matam, 

LingAyats abstain strictly from animal food and from 
alcohol. They are unique, however, in refusing to observe any 
pollution period after childbirth, menstruation or death, it being 
held that, so long as the linifam is worn on the person, there can 
be no pollution. After attaining puberty the girl is purified with 
holy water, and so also on the tenth day after childbirth, but 
segregation is not resorted to, and no taboo appears to be 
observed. A pregnant woman is said to partake of a diet 
of clay and ashes, and she must not see an eclipse for fear her 
offspring may bo a monster. 

The Mendicant Castes are varied, but not numerous. The 
strongest numerically are the Andis (7,128), the Pand&rams 
(1,526) and the Jdgis (1,422), but all these terms are loosely used, 
and it cannot be said that any one of them refers to a true sub* 
caste. The word Pandaram is used for a class of priests who serve 
Yellalars, and whose social position is highly respected. A similar 
vagneness of meaning characterises the term Ddsari or T&than, 
Mondi, Bairftgi and Banda, a few of whom appear in the Gensns 
returns. The Ylramnshtis and Mail&ris beg only from Komatis and 


1 The other two Vlrahto Hatiune are (L) the Dombal Matam at Oadag and (2) 
tbs Hnrnsa-Yirada Hatam at Uahli, both in Dharwar Diitriot, 
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other Yaisya Ohettis, while the Piohignndlu (608) beg only from 
Eftpos and Gollas. The existence of these parasitio mendicants^ 
who depend entirely on the charity of one or two specified castes^ 
is an interesting characteristic of the social life of Sonth India.^ 

A few remarks are necessary on the Kanakkans, Satanis, 
Eoravas, Dombaras, Lambadis and Imlas, who cannot be 
grouped under any of the above classes. 

The Kanakkana (a caste of hereditary village accountants) ac- 
cording to the Census of 1911, numbered 3,354, most of whom occnr 
in the taluks of Salem, Omalfir, Tiruchengodu and Erishnagiri. 
It is possible, however, that many hamams were returned as Eanak- 
kans, who do not belong to the Eanakkan caste at all The post 
of village accountant in Salem Diatriot is virtually a Brahman 
monopoly, except in the Talnks of Salem, OmalUr and Tiruohen- 
godn, where about 40 Government hamam are of Eanakkan caste. 

The Satanis, a caste of temple servants, numbered only 2,479 * 
and they are evenly distributed throughout the District. They 
reside mostly in towns, and are in no sense a rural community. 
Their traditional occupation is the performance of menial 
services in Vishnu temples, but they supplement their earnings by 
begging, tending flower-gardens, selling flower-garlands, making 
fans, grinding sandal-wood into powder, and selling pSrfumes.^ ” 
They act as pwrohiU to many castes, notably to the Balijas and 
Edmatis. They object to the torm S&l&ni, by which they are 
generally known, and prefer to be called Sattada-Vaishnavas ^ 
In their customs they approximate closely to Tengalai-Vaishnava 
Brahmans. They call themselves " Ayya,’* shave their head 
completely, and tie their vMi like a Brahman bachelor. They 
do not, however, wear the sacred thread, and some of them bury 
their dead. Their women-folk dress like Vaishnava Brahman 
ladies. They are divided into four sections; (1) Skfiksbaris, who 
win salvation by the one mystic monosyllable Om^ and who are said 


^ An exoellenfc account o£ the Mendicant casfcea is giypn by Mr, Francis in 
the Census Report for 1901 under the head of Andi (p. 141). An eshanstive list 
of references is there given. 

* The extraordinary variation! in the proportion of males to females in the 
eeveral talnks seems to indicate that the Census statistics of Kanakkans ai'e not 
quite reliable. 

* lu BO district of the Madi’as Presidency are the SAtSriie a numerous com- 
munity, though there are several hundreds of them in every district, except on 
the Weit Coast and in the Nllgiris. In 1901 in only two districts (Coimbatore 
and Oanjam) did their numbers exceed 8,000. 

A Iforth Arcot Dhiriet Manual, Yol. I, p. 200. 

* Or Prapanna Vaishnava, Mambi, Venkatapura Vaishnava, etc., see Caetee 
andTribie,yoL7J,p.800. 
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to take preooclence of the remaining sections ; (2) Ghatarfikshari 
whose sacred utterance is the quadrisjllabic Ba-ma-nu-ja ; (3) 
Ashtaksharis whose shibboleth is the octosyllabic Om-no-md-na* 
ra-ya-na-ya (Om, salutation to Narayana) and (4) EulasSkharas, 
who claim descent from the Vaishnava saint Eulasakhara Alvari a 
king of Earala. These groups were at one time endogamous^ but 
it is said the first three are now permitted to intermarry. 

^ The Koravas, who numbered 14,688, are commonly spoken of 
as a gipsy tribe, but in some parts of Salem District they have 
organised a regular Kami system, similar to that of tho Eallans in 
Trichinopoly and Tanjoro. They are commonest in AttUr (6,764) 
and tirttankarai (2,486), and they are to be found in every taluk 
of tho District. Their language is a medley of Tamil, Telugu and 
Eanarese, the Tamil element usually preponderating, and they 
use their own peculiar thieves’ slang. Difference in language is 
not, apparently, a bar to intermarriage. The exact relationship 
that their numerouA sub-divisions bear to one another is by no 
means clear. The best known sections are : (1) Dhabbai (basket), 
(2) TJppu (salt), (3) Karuveppilai {Sfurraya Koenigii) and (4) 
Efiivalkaran (guard) Koravas, all of which aro probably true 
sub-castes. The Dhabbai Koravas (also called tJru-Koravas) make 
baskets anVl other articles of bamboo and palm-leaves. The Uppu 
Koravas, who are also known as Gfhattada or Ettina Koravas, are 
itinerant traders in salt. It is doubtful whether tho Kunjam 
(fan), Nari (jackal) and PUnai-kutti (cat -killing) Koravas are 
distinct sub-castes, or whether any of these terms are synonymous 
with other sections. Tho Paohai-kutti Koravas enjoy almost a 
monopoly in the art of tattooing. Tho Ina Koravas (called also 
Mudiohi-avukki or Mudiohumari) aro piokpookets. All Koravas 
appear to I'eoognise four quasi-oxogamous subdivisions, viz. (1) 
K&vadi, (2) MCnpadi, (3) Mendra-kutti and (4) Sattupadi. These 
names are said to be connected with worship ; K&vadis carry the 
Mvadi 60 frequently associated with the worship of Subrahmauya, 
who is the patron doity of the whole caste ; Menp&dis sing praises, 
and MSndra-kuttis offer shoes to the idol, while S&ttupadis adorn 
their god with flowers and jewels.^ The K&vadis and S&ttupadis 
rank higher than the other sections, and are alone regarded as true 
Koravas. Two other elans are reported, the Uyyalu (from unjal^ 


1 In the Censue RetnriiH they are called Korovane ; they are also oalled 
Korama and Koraoha, and appear to be identical with the Yerakelae of the 
northern districts of the Madras Presidency ; see Cattea and Tribes, Vol. Ill, p. 
489 sq. 

* The etymology leemi fanciful, and has not been tested by observance of 
aotoal custom. 
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a- swing) and the Bandi (cart). According to one account the CHAP. 111. 
K&vadi and Sattiipadi sections may not intermarry, and must Srayrtji 
choose their brides from the Menpadis or MOndra-kuttis, who also JL. 
are prohibited from intermarrying with each other ; according to Konvas. 
another account the Kavadis and Uyyalus form one ddyadi 
eaguppu and the Bandis, Menpadi, Mendra-kuttis and Sattupadis 
another, marriage only being allowed between the two vagappus, 

EAvalkara Koravas are also called Morasu, Monda and I^du- 
kutti (ear-boring) ; but the significance of these terms is not clear. 

The Eavalkara Eoravas of the Talaghat are divided into three 
gproups, which are endogamous, viz. (1) Mel-Nad, residing south 
of Salem, (2) Attur-Nad, east of Attur, and (3) Salem-Ns^, west 
of Attur and east of Salem. Of these, the Salem-Nod Eoravas 
claim superiority, ^ and are said to employ Brahman purohita, and 
their customs approximate more closely than those of the other 
Nads to the orthodox customs of Hinduism ; they also abstain from 
eating squirrels, cats or tortoises, which are eaten by Eoravas of 
the other Nads. Korava panchdyata in the Talaghat ai'e presided 
over by a Pattanam^ChetU, a Bolija by caste, who resides in AttOr. 

The price of adultery is five Pagodas (Ks. 17 i), and of assault 
Bs. 5. In addition to the ordeals of hot iron and boiling ghee, a 
suspected Eorava is sometimes made to drink water mingled with 
ashes from a burning-ground, and, if he vomits, his guilt is 
established. Another test, as between two litigants, is for each 
party to boil simultaneously a pot of rice and water, the party 
whose pot boils first being acquitted. 

Koravas are hard drinkers, and their morals are loose. Poly- 
gamy is freely practised, widows and divorcees may re-marry. 

Marriage is usually adult, and the wife may bo older than the 
husband. Among the Uppu and Earuveppilai Eoravas the bride- 
price is said to be as much as Es. 70, but this is paid in instal- 
ments, and the payment of these instalments is a fruitful source 
of quarrels, the full amount being but rarely paid up. The tali 
consists of a string of black heads. At a wedding of E&valkara 
Eoravas a pandal is erected, and covered with leaves of N&ga- 
maram {Eugenia jambohna)^ and the bride and bridegroom take 
their seats on a rice-pounding pestle, covered with a yellow cloth. 

Tl^e tali is of gold, and is tied with a yellow thread. 

The proper dress for a Korachi is a coarse black cloth, but they 
also wear stolen cloths of any kind. They affect necklaces of 
cowries and green beads, bangles of brass from the elbow to the 
wrist, and cheap rings of brass, lead and silver on all except the 

^ The Balem*Nad EoravAS use a Kaiikawim of cotton-thread smeared with 
saffron at marriages, the Mel-Kad Koravas use a hankanam of wool. 
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OHAP. III. middle finger. Their oriminal methods are described on Vol. II, 
SoRViT or p. 94 . Their Kmd fees {mirai) consists of 12 Madras measures of 
grain and a sheep per annum from each household, and Bs. 6 for 
Koraw. every tope of oooo«nut or areoa. The salutary custom of recovering, 

or giving compensation for, all property stolen in villages protected 
by the Hval is unfortunately dying out. When a burglary is 
committed, those who enter the houses looted claim two-thirds of 
the loot, and those who keep cate ” outside are entitled to one- 
third. It is said that two shares are also allotted to the headman, 
half shares to wives whose husbands are in jail, a fourth share 
each to old men, and to those who stay at home to guard the huts 
and personate those who have gone out to commit crime, and an 
eighth share to their 8mmL To evade identification every 
Eorava has a bewildering string of aliam^ both for his own, and 
for his father’s name. 

Eoravas bury their dead. Among the Uppu Koravas, if the 
deceased bo unmarried, the body is Wrapped in a yellow sheet and 
decked with flowers, and if married in a white sheet, while the 
corpse of a widow is honoured with neither sheet nor flowerse 
Dombftrat. Theclover acrobats known as Dombaxas,^ Dommaras or Domars, 

are found in every taluk of the District, though they number 
only 741.* Their original habit is nomadic, but in the BaramahOl 
some members of the caste have settled. They recount a story 
that their original ancestor, one Krishna Beddi, being childless, 
vowed to the god Chenna^KCsvara that if issue were granted him, 
the first-born, if a boy, should follow his father’s proiession, and if 
a girl, should become a public prostitute. His prayer was granted, 
and a daughter was bom to him, and from her all Dombaras are 
descended.^ They are said to recognise four sub-castes (1) 
Beddi, (2) Pokan&ti, (3) Ara % (4) Mar&thi. The first two speak 
Telngu in a corrupted form,*^ the last two speak Marathi and Hindu- 
stani. The Fokanatis abandoned their life of wandering and 
settled round Kuppam. All four groups profess to be Vaishnavites. 


The name is said to be derived from domham, the vertical pole on vrhioh 
most of their feats are performed. A favourite triok is for one of their company 
to swarm up this pole, and lying flat in his belly, to turn rapidly round and 
round (see Oosfss and Triibu, Vol. II, p. 190). On the word Dombar, see alto 
JS.S.il.,No.XUI,p.l. 

* Two interesting legends of their origin are given in S.S.If., No. XIII, p. 2. 

* In X.S.ir., loo. eit. only two sub-oastes are recognised, vis., tTrn and KSdu 
Dombaras. 

* The word Ara is said by some to mean nothing more then Marathi. The 
Ara Oombaras, however, declare it to be a oorruption of Arab!, and traoe their 
origin to an Arabian lover ot Krishna Beddi*s daughter. 

* See the Vocabulary publiriied in pp. 24-20. 
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They are divided into numerous exogamous olaas,^ of which the CHAP. III. 
following are reported from Salem District : (1) Matlivallu, “ the 
people of Matli”, the name of their Guru, and, it is said, of the — 
village of Chitvel in Cuddapah District, which is still their head- Co»l»**** 
quarters, and in which their chief Guru still resides; (2) 
DalavAyAlu, the clan from which their Dalavay, or *‘war 
minister ” is selected ; (3) Kasempu-vallu, so called from a village 
in Gaddapah District where a certain Domhara won the prize in a 
competition of acrobatic feats ; (4) Sondura-vAllii, a clan of 
Dombaras who lived in a vanam (desert) in Ouddapah ; (5) Nadu- 
muleni-vallu, “ men without waists (6) Natakarayani-vallu, 
driimatists (7) Murilri-valln, “ the servant people ”, originally 
attendants of the Matli-vAllu. Once in five years a great 
gathering of Dombaras assembles at BSrikai under the presidenoy 
of a hereditary Yejanidn (or Dorai)^ assisted by a hereditary 
Dalavay or Mandiri, and a council of 10 or 15, selected by these 
officers from their own relatives. The meeting opens on the 
Tolugu New Tear’s Day, and its time is devoted to deciding caste 
disputes, arranging marriages, and punishing-evil doers. 
Delinquents are branded on the tongue, or flogged with tamarind 
twigs till the blood flows. An excommunicate may be readmitted 
to caste on undergoing the punishments ordoredby tlfo TejamAn, 
who sprinkles him with tlrlam and gives him some to drink. 

A wife suspected of misconduct is made to stand during her 
trial in a bending posture, onions and radishes are suspended 
from her ears, and two grindstones are hung by a rope round 
her neck. 

Dombaras of migratory habits live in portable huts of bamboo 
and the leaves of palmyra or coco-nut, which they carry from 
place to place on asses ; settled Dombaras earn a living by breeding 
pigs and asses, and selling needles, bhads, combs, eto.^ Their 
marriage ceremonies are curious and elaborate, as also are those 
connected with the attainment of puberty, but unfortunately 
space does not permit any detailed description.^ The bride-price 
is Bs. 54, a figure unusually high. Sometimes a Brahman is 
called in to officiate on the day the tali is tied, but otherwise 
Brahmans are not employed. Among the settled Dombaras 
widow remarriage is forbidden, but a widow is at liberty to live 
in concubinage, provided she feasts some of her relatives on the 


^ See the liit oa p. 81 of S.SJtT., No. XllI, where the eabdivisionB are, 
however, described as ** neither endogamoas nor exogamous.” 

* See 5.S.ir., No. XIII, p. 81, for the story which accounts for their 
special industry, the manufacture of wooden combs. 

* A" excelleot account of both is given in No. XIII, pp. 6 to 9. 
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OHAP. 111. night she enters her new house. The wandering Domharas* 
SuAYBY OF however, freely tolerate remarriage. To avert the Evil Eye when 
porforming their feats of skill, they wear a black woollen thread 
Dombarat. on the leg or arm. They bury their dead, and their funerals are 
celebrated with much hard drinking. Th 'ir patron goddess is 
Ellamma. 

Lambadii. The itinerant gipsy tribe of LambadiSj otherwise known as 
Sukalis or Brinjaris/ numbers only 1,386, and is mostly confined 
to the taluks of Hosur, Dharinapuri, and IJttankarai. In the 
wars of the eighteenth century they played an important part as 
carriers for both the British and the Mysorean troops, and the 
pages of Buchanan and other contemporary writers present a 
vivid picture of the depredations they committed in the villages 
along their line of march. Jjambadis contributed materially to 
the depopulation of the Eav6ri->8lde villages of Hosur and 
Dharmapuri.^ ‘‘ Even in the time of peace ” writes Buchanan,^ 
they cannot entirely abstain from plunder. In the small 
villages near the forest they occasionally rob and commit murdor. 
Nor is it safe for one or two persons to pass unarmed through 
places in which they are. On account of their services during the 
two last wars, they have hitherto been treated with great induU 
gence. Th^ has added audaciousness to the natural barbarity of 
their disposition, and in order to repress their insolence it was 
lately necessary to have recourse to a regular military force.” 
Buchanan mentions a company of them that employed 12,000 
cattle, and obtained from Tipu a “ monopoly of every article of 
commerce except cloth, tobacco, and boiled butter, which continued 
open 

Their criminal propensities have not abated. ** In Eebrnaiy 
1905, a boy who was tending cattle on the banks of the EavSri 
near Pennagaram was missed by his father, who on search came 
to know that he has been sold by a shepherd for Bs. 22. Some- 
time afterwards the boy was recovered near Tumkur, in Mysore 
State, from the house of a Lamb&di, who had bought tho boy 
from a woman of his own caste for Rs. 32. Both these Lambftdis 
admitted the transaction in the Sessious Court, and pleaded 
justification, on the ground that it was usual among Lambadis to 
boy and sell orphans. They admitted, too, that the boy had often 

> A distinction appeaxs to oxEist between the terms Snkali and Brinjsri 
(or Bsnjari), but the nature of the distinction is not clear— vide OaaUi and 
Trihetf Vol. IV, p. 210. For detailed description of the caste see F.S.Jr. 
No. XXV, cf.BsUary District Ooseffesr.p. 74. 

> See below Vol. II, p. 110. 

* Buobanan Vol, II, p« 438. 
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requested them to send him to his parents. The boy said that CHAP. ill. 
he had been treated kindly.^’ ^ Svbtby of 

The jangle tribe of Irulas numbers 4,161, and is practically 
confined to the EOramahal and Balagh&t. ** They are very wild iralas. 
and suspicious iu their habits, distrusting their more civilised 
neighbours, who iu return fear them as possessed of mysterious 
powers derived from witchcraft. The Irulas arc supposed to' 
hold some valuable secrets as to the medicinal and other 
properties of herbs and drugs obtainable in the jungles. It is 
probable that they do ; but they are so reticent on the subject that 
nothing of value can be extracted from them. Their chief source 
of livelihood consists in collecting the various kinds of jungle 
produce, dyes, wax, nuts, etc., for sale.”* On account of their 
occult powers they are popularly called JTd/tu Pujdns, or Priests 
of the Jungle.*' 

The Panchamas, (the “ fifth caste ”, as the name implies), (13) Panoha- 
include (1) the Tamil Pariahs, or, more correctly, Paraiyans, (2) 
the Telugu Malas, (8) the Kanarese Holey as, (4) the Yalluvans 
or Pariah Prie8t8i(5) the Ohucklcrs, or, more correctly, Sakkiliyans, 
and (6) the Madigas, both Telugu and Kanarese. The Males and 
Holeyas hold the same position in the social scale of the Telugu 
and Kanarese castes respectively as tho Pariahs do among the 
Tamils. The Madigas, or Telugu leather-vvorkers, correspond in 
the Telugu country to the Ohucklers in the Tamil country, though 
the Ohucklers also usually speak Telugu. The Pariahs number 
nearly 150,000, and are evenly distributed throughout the District, 
being specially strong in Salem, AttOr and Uttankarai Taluks. 

The Malas are returned as 16,847. Tho Census Eeturns show no 
Holeyas, but it is certain they have been included iu tho Pariahs 
and MMas. The Yalluvans muster nearly 4,000, and are evenly 
distributed. Tho Ohucklers number nearly 60,000, the Madigas 
a little less than 3,000. 

Unfortunately little is known regarding the various sub-oastes Paraiyans. 
of Paraiyans.^ The best known sub'caste is that of the Tangaldns, 
from whom most of the servants of Europeans are drawn. They 
are identified by some with the Yadakkatti Paraiyans. These 
two classes occur throughout the Talaghat, and are also common in 
Uttankarai and Dharmapuri Taluks. Konga Paraiyans are 
common in Hosur Taluk, and also in Salem, Omalhr and Tiru- 
chengOdu. They comprise two sub-castes (1) Otta-valaiyal, and 

1 Miulrat JfaUof 16th April 1907. 

* Vol. 11, p. 166. For inrther details lee Castes and Tribes, Vol. II, 
p, 872 sq. and South Areot District Oasetieer, p. 210. 

* Iu the Cenns of 1891, as many as 8i8 sab-divisions wore recorded, but the 
lilt is of little Boientifio value. 
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CHAP. III. 
Bubtit or 
Castbb. 

Paraiyam. 


Vallurani. 


(2) Retta-valaiyal ; the wonien-folk of the former wear bangles of 
the chank ‘ shell on the left arm only, the latter wear ordinary 
bangles on both arms. The females of the Eonga Paraiyaos are 
distingaished from others by wearing their upper cloth on the 
right hip. The Otta-valaiyal Pnraiyans, who are found at 
Basipuram and Namagiripct, are said to prohibit the re-marriage 
of widows and the eating of frogs, the Betta-valaiyal Paraiyans 
permit both praotioes. The Kizhakkatti Paraiyans^ are also 
described as frog-eating {Tamhi4inm), S51iya (Chola) Pariahs 
are found in Salem and Omalnr, and arc by some identified with 
the Elzhakkattis. Eatti Paraiyans are so called on account of their 
hereditary occupation of iron smelting (Eatti = pig-iron) ; they arc 
common in Dharmapuri, Oinalur, Salem and Atttlr. The 
Paraiyans are served by Pariah washermen, who do not inter- 
marry with other Paraiyans, and form a true sub-caste, and the 
same appears to hold good of their barbers also. In Hosur Taluk, 
there are several settlements of Tamil-speaking Tigala Paraiyans, 
who also seem to be a distinct sub-caste, immigrants from the 
Tamil country, who have settled* among the Tolugus and Eaua- 
rese. The so-called Eoleya, Morasu, Magga, and Eannadiya 
Paraiyans would more correctly be described as Holeyas, and the 
Manna, Va^luga, and Tonda Paraiyans as Malas. 

Pariahs look down upon Malas, Holoyas, MAdigas and 
Ghucklers, and will not dine with them. Being of the Eight Hand 
Paction, they appear to bear a special antipathy against Eamm&lars 
Vftniyars and Nagaiattu Ghettis, and will not receive food from 
their hands. For pwrohtU they usually employ Valin vans. 

The Valluvans are Pandfirams (priests) to the Paraiyans, and 
officiate as purohita at their marriages and at most auspicious 
ceremonies, but do not intermarry with them. They are celebrated 
as fortune-tellers {fosiyam) and exorcists, and as such are respected 
even by Brahmans. They occur iu all the taluks, but are rare in 
Hostlr, and most numerous in Salem and Attur. Tho term 
Valluvar appears to include several sub-castes, such as Tiru- 
Valluvar, Eai-pidi, Pa-katti, Moram-katti.* The Tiru-Valluvars 
do not interdine with other Paraiyans, and some of them have 
adopted the sacred thread; they sometimes call themselves 
“ Nayanar.’* The other three sub-castes eat with Paraiyans, pro- 
vided the meal is prepared in a now vessel. VaHuvars are reported 

^ Perhap* therefore to be identified with the Sanku Faraiyane or Banka- 
katti. 

* Bsp. TalaivSLeal, Odnvan-knriohi and BMipu-am. 

* Of. Tigala Pdaie, p. 148, note 6. 

* They are divided into two faction*, the Arnpatha-Katohi and the 
Marpathn-Katohi (the '* sixty ” and the forty ”) i Castes and Tribes^ p. 306. 
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to abstain from eating beef ; they are both Vaishnavites and OHAP. III. 
Saivites, the latter being buri^ in a sitting posture ; the two sects Subvsy or 

intermarry, and are common in the Talaghat and in Dharmapuri ' 

Taluk. 

The sub-castes of the M&las of Salem District are yet to be hs1h«. 
defined. Though the Census statistics confine tho Malas to Hostlr 
Taluk, the Vaduga Paraiyans of Uttankarai Taluk and tho Manna 
(or Mannai) Paraiyans of Dharmapuri, Salem and Omalur Taluks, 
all of whom speak Telugu, should probably be classed among 
thom.^ Thore is a fairly large settlement of Manna Paraiyans in 
Eichi-palaiyam in Salem City, who are said to hold themselves 
aloof from other Paraiyans and abstain from tlie eating of beef. 

In Dharmapuri, however, they appear to be looked down upon by 
both the Tamil Paraiyans and the Hoieyas. Generally speaking, 

Holeyas and Malas may interdino ”, but may not intermarry. 

In Salem District Holeyas are known as Morasu, Magga, or Holeyai. 
Eoleya Paraiyans. They are common in Hosur and Krishnagiri, 
and in the west of Dharmapuri, and a few sottlcmcnts occur in 
D^ttankarai, Salem, Omalur and Tiruchengodu. “ Morasu ” is a 
general term for the people of the Morasu Nad, and *^Magge” 

(loom) indicates one of their distinctive occupations, tho weaving 
of coarse cotton cloths, a vocation they follow oven in the Talaghat. 

It is not clear whether more than one true sub-caste is represented 
in the District, as the Morasus appear to include the Maggas. 

Of the 60,000 Chuoklers in the District, over 20,000 occur in o hucklers. 
TiruohengOdu Taluk, nearly as many in Salem, and about 5,000i n 
Omalnr ; they are well represented in all the other taluks, though 
it is probable that a good number of Mddigas have been classed 
under this head in Hostu: Taluk and the adjoining tracts. They 
are usually classed as a Telugu caste, though in some parts they 
speak Tamil and also Eanarese. Their hereditary vocation is the 
tanning and working of leather, and they are accounted the lowest 
of all in the social scale, even the Pariahs despising them. The 
factious feeling that subsists between tho Eight Hand and Left 
Hand castes is concentrated in the primeval feud between Pariahs 
and Chuoklers, and the brawls that still occasionally give vent to 
this feeling are generally precipitated by a collision between these 
two castes. The Chucklers beat tom-toms for Eammalans, 


^ Half a doieu divisionB of “ Telugu Holeyis ** are given b; Hr. H. V. 
Enninndayya in II, Holeya, p. 6, and another ten in CasUi and Tribaat 

Yol. IV, p. 845. These two lists have only ono item in common (PSkanati) sad 
he PCT generalisation is impossible. An interesting account of the customs of 
the Males by the Bev. B. Mioholson is given in the last-named Volume, pp. 
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Gabtss. 

Chackleri. 


MSdigas. 


Kaikolans and other Left Hand castes. The habits of their men 
are intemperate and insanitary, bat their women are exceptionally 
beautiful, and are reputed virtuous. They are said to have no 
endogamous divisions within themselves, but they are divided into 
exogamous elans (Ma»). As might be expected, they reverence 
the dvdram shrub {Ca%»ia auriculata)^ the most valuable souroe of 
tanning bark, and at their marriages the idlt is tied to a branch of 
this plant. They worship Madura-Viran, Majd-amma, and 
Draupadi, but their special deity is Gangamma, who, in the form 
of three pots of water, is honoured annually with a ten days’ 
festival. Their name is associated with the worship of Ellamma,' 
but they do not observe the cult of Matangi, the goddess of their 
Madiga cousins, and do not, like them, dedicate their daughters as 
Bosavis. 

The Madigas, or leather-workers of the Telugu-Xanarese 
country, according to the Census Beturns, are confined to Hostir 
Taluk, but, as already stated, it is not unlikely that many of them 
have been included among the Ohucklers. The Telugu and 
Kanarcso sections may not intermarry, and each section is divided 
into three sub-castes, according as they use an eating dish, a basket 
or a winnow to hold the food consumed at the common meal 
(buvm) at nfarriage.^ Their purohits^ known as jAmbavas, are 
permitted to take to wife the daughters of the other sub-castcs, 
but may not .give their daughters in marriage to any but 
Jambavas, an intorosting custom, as instances of hypergamy are 
rare in South India, except on the Malabar Coast. M&digas have 
their own mendicant su^castes, Dakkulua, Mastigas, ^^halas, 
etc. Their religion is characterised by the cult of the goddess 
Matangi (see p. 119), and by the consecration of an unmarried girl 
as an incarnation of that goddess. Mari-amman is also venerated 
by the Madigas, and her worship is accompanied with an elaborate 
buffalo sacrifice. There is a traditional connection between the 
Madigas and the Gollas, Mutrachas and Xomatis.^ 


^ Vide p. 119 Mipra. 

» They are called respectively (1) Talo-Bavvanm-vallu (Tel.), Taniga-Buv. 
vada-vam (Kan.) (dish) j (2) Gampa-Bnvvamu-valla (Tel.). Hedige-Bavvada>vara 
(Kan.) (basket), and (3) Cliatla-Bavva mu- valla (Tel.), MOra-Buvvada-varu (Kan.) 
(winnow) (vide E.S.ir., XVII, p. 5). In Castes and Tribes, VoL IV, p. 818, six 
endogamoDB Bub-castcB arc given. 

* Excellent notices of the MadigRB are given in Oeetes and Tribes, Vol. IV 
and in No. XVll. 
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OHAPTEE IV. 

AGBICULTURE AND IRRIGATION. 

A&BIG (7 lture.— staple Crops— Dry and Weti—SeaRons—MizedCrops—Botation— 
Implements— Mannres— Protection— Threshing— Storage— Hill Cultivation. 
Chiif Crops.— I. Irrigated Crops.— Paddy— Wheat— Sugar-cane— Coco-nut — 
Areoa-nnt— Betel-yino- Plantains. IT. Ukirrigatkd Crops.— (a) Cereals. 
-Riigi—Kambn—Cholam— Minor Cereals. (6) Pulses.— Horse-gram — 
Dhall — Avarai — Other Pulses, (c) Oil-srbds. — Gingelly— Castor— Ground- 
nut — (d) Condiments, etc.— Chillies-Coriander— Other Condiments— Vege- 
tables. (fl) Special Products.— Tobacco— Cotton— Indigo— Coffee— Tea- 
Rubber— Aloe — Hemp. (/) Pruit Culture. —Mangoes — Innrohiiig. 
Irrigation.— Major Works— Minor Works — ^Tnrns — Baling — JTttf tois- Hurar 
Project — Pennkondapuram— Schemes— Kaveri Project-Godumalai—Krish- 
nagiri— Maranda-halli— Piila-halli— Bndfi Talav — Minor Sohomos. 
Aoricultpral Egonomt.— Census Returns— Rent-Roll — Kents — Sale-values — 
Laud Transfers — Waste — Wages — Credit. 

The ohief food grains in the Distriefc are rfLgi and kambu. 
Eagi is by far the most important crop in Hosur Taluk. In Tali 
Pirka it covers 85 per cent, of tlie total area cropped. It also 
takes precedence of kambu in Dbarmapuri and in the sonthem 
half of tJttankarai. In Krisbnagiri, however, in the northern half 
of ^ttankarai, and in Salom, it yields the first plase to kambu. 
In Atttlr rdgi is slightly ahead of kambu, hut iu Tirnohengodii 
kambu covers over half the area cropped. Oh51am {Sorghum 
vulgare) is of importance in the Talaghat taluks. Other cereals ” 
are largely grown on the poorer soils, chief among thorn being 
s&mai and tonai. Pulses, conspicuous among them boing horse- 
gram, cover about onc-fifth of the cropped area in tho BaramaliRl 
and B&laghat taluks and in OmalUr. They are rather less 
important elsewhere, falling to a little under 10 per cent, in Salem 
and AttUr. Lastly, in Dbarmapuri Taluk, gingolly is extensively 
grown. The subjoined statement^ shows at a glanco the relative 
importance of these crops as compared with the area under paddy. 


1 Perrentage of the total cropped area (inolading wot lands) in Fasli 
1320 (imO-ll) in the Taluks of 


Grain. 

Salem. | 

J 

h 

II 

i 

li 

4 

|s 

i 

Paddy 

19 

5 

7 

IS 

11 

10 

7 

8 

Rftgi 

10 

21 

6 

12 

17 

23 

20 


Kambu 

18 

! 21 

61 

13 

25 

12 ; 

15 

6 

Cholam 

12 

4 

6 

11 

1 

3 

6 

2 

Other Cereals 

15 

19 

6 

25 

14 

18 : 

22 

2 

Pulses 

9 

23 

15 


19 

19 

22 

21 

GingeUy 

... 

2 

1 

... 

6 

11 

2 

6 


Agricul- 

TURR. 

Staple Crops* 
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CHAP. IV. 
Aobioul« 

TUBE. 

Dry and Wet. 


Beaiom. 


Salem Dutriot^ as at present constituted, is essentiallj a dry 
District. Exact accounts for Mitta villages 
Salem 6* 94 * forthcoming, but the statistics of 

Tiruchongddu 6 95 Government villages afford a fair index 


Attar ... 12 88 

trttankarai 4 96 

Dharmapuri 7 93 

Knsbuagiri 9 91 

lloaar ... 7 93 


of the relative proportions of dry and 
wot. The percentages of wet and dry 
land under occupation in ryot wan villa* 
ges are given in the margin. Atttlr is 
the best watered Taluk and tJttankarai 


the driest. 


The distinction, however, between “ Dry ” and “ Wet ** crops 
is not indexible. Dry paddy ” is cultivated on a small scale all 
over the District where suitable conditions prevail, and in MOchSri 
Firka plantains are cultivated without irrigation. On the other 
hand, lilgi, kambu, cholam, gingelly and castor are cultivated on 
lauds irrigable by wells, tanks and channels, and tobacco may be 
either rain-fed or irrigated. Though a much larger return is rea- 
lised under irrigation, rain-fed paddy, plantains and tobacco are 
usually considered superior in quality. 

Boughly speaking, the agricultural year may be divided into 
three seasons, (1) the dry season from January to mid April, (2) 
the early raCns (inolusive of the mango showers and the south- 


west monsoon) from April to September, and (3) the later rains, 
(north-east monsoon) from September to December. The break 
between the two monsoons is variable in its duration and in the 


time of its occurronc^e. In the TalaghAt and Baramahal each 
monsoon has its appropriate cultural operations. In the BakLghat, 
however, there is a tendency to merge the two seasons into one ; 
the early showers are utilised for the preparation of the soil ; 
sowing is deferred tiU the end of J uly or August ; and the crops 
ore matured by the north-east monsoon. Hence HosOr Taluk is 
more dependent on the south-west than on the north-east monsoon, 
and if the latter is protracted the crops are spoiled. 

Mixed Crops. An interesting feature in the agriculture of tlie District is the 
practice of mixing the crops grown on unirrigated lands. Two 
systems of mixed cultivation are in vogue ; one is to scatter mixed 
seed broadcast, the other to plant it in parallel furrows {M) about 
4 feet apart, the intervening space being occupied by one or 
other of the staple food grains. By sowing a short crop and a 
long crop together, both space and labour are economised without 
exhausting the soil. The short crop matures in three or four 
months without being cramped by the slower growing long crop^ 
and after the short crop is reap^, the long crop hM time and 
space to mature. 
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(а) The broadcast system is seen to perfeotion on the Kolli- CHAP. IV. 
malais, where, on the riohest fields, in a good season, six or seven Aobxodl- 
kinds of grain, (among them ragi, castor, dhall, sAmai, tenai, 

avarai and mustard), can be seen growing together in one rank 
tangle, aptly described as a “ riot of contending crops/' Elsewhere 
the mixture is not so varied. In HosOr a favourite mixture ^ is 
rftgi and mustard in the proportion of 99 : 1 , or lugi, mustard and 
tenai in the proportion of 200 : 1 : In Tiruchengodu Taluk 

kambn is sometimes mixed with gingelly, and sometimes with 
cotton. 

(б) Under the furrow system the mixed seeds are either dibbled 
or sown with the subsidiary or single seed-drill, (p. 209). The chief 
bye-crops so grown arc avarai in HosOr, dhall in the Baramahal, 
and castor in the Talaghat ; but all three are grown throughout 
the District, not infrequently together in the same furrow. In 
HosOr the usual practice is to sow sals of avarai, wild-gingelly 
and kaki-cholam in fields in which ragi and mustard have been 
sown, either broadcast or with the multiple seed-drill, the crops 
being harvested in the following order: — (1) kaki-eholam, (2) 
mustard, (3) ragi, (4) wild-gingelly, (5) avarai. The main crop is 
most often ragi, but dhall is grown in rows in fields of kambu or 
of samai, and in Hosur dhall and makka-ch5lam (maiso'/are grown 
in rows with black- paddy between them, dhall and castor in rows 
with ordinary gingelly between them, and wild-gingelly in rows 
in fields of black-^'ram. Usually all the seeds are sown simulta- 
neously, but sometimes the adh are sown a month in advance of 
the main crop. If the season be favourable, horse-gram can be 
sown between the sdk as a second crop after the ragi is reaped, and 
iti B ready for harvest about the same time as slowly maturing 
castor or dhall. _ 

Except in Atttir Taluk, the ryots have not developed the Rotation, 
principles of rotation very far. In good seasons the best dry lands . 
bear a double crop, the favourite second crops being horse-gram, 
s&mai or ground-nut. Horse-gram follows kambu, rSgi, gingelly 
or s&mai. Ghround-nut docs well after kambu, and samai after 
rftgi, gingelly or kambu. Gingelly is also followed by green-gram 
or vazagu. In Omalur Taluk r&gi or kambu is sown, in fields 
irrigable by baling, in June or July, and reaped in November, and 
is followed in December by irrigated cholam. 

In Atttir Taluk the wet lands under the Sw6ta-nadi ordi- 
narily bear five crops in two years, and the rotation is judiciously 

^ Theiie nixed eeede are, however, usually sown in HosOr Taluk by the 
ordinary seat-drill (p. SOS), and broadoaet hand-sowing ie only used ou about 
lO per ooat of the area cropped. 
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CHAP. lY. selcoted. For instance, in the first season the rjots raise, in 
Aobicul- turn, paddy, irrigated gingelly, and karahu, the gingollj being 
sown late in Tai (early February), and harvested late in Chittrai, 
or early in Vaiy&si (May); the kambu follows later in Vaiy&si 
(early .Tune) and is reaped in Adi (late July). The second year's 
paddy crop is sown late in Adi (early August) and, after it is 
harvested, the cultivation of ragi begins in Vaiyasi (May- June) to 
be cropped in Avani (August-September). The third year’s paddy 
is sown in Kartigai (November-December) and harvested in 
Panguni or Chittrai (April), and this is followed early in Vaiyasi 
(late May) by a mixed crop of kambu and indigo, the former 
harvested in Adi (July- August), and the latter in Avani or early 
Purattasi (late August to end of September). This is followed by 
a fourth paddy crop, and then a crop of kambu, and so on with 
endless variety. 

Implements. In the Talaghat the implements of husbandry are of the typo 
common to most Tamil districts, and include the ordinary wooden 
plough (Tamil = halappah Telugu = maddka^ Kanarose = negilu\ 
the hand-woeder (Tamil = halai-kotti or piUu-veiii, Telugn = 
ehakrapCira)^ the common hoe (Tamil or mammaUi, 

Telugu = aaniha), the crow-bar (Tamil = kadappdraiy Telugu = 
gadart\ the piok-axe (the English word is adopted with the verna- 
cular pikkdsu, Telugu guddali)^ the heavy bill-hook (Tamil = 
koduvdl^ Telugu = maim) for lopping branches, the akkaruvdl for 
hacking at thorns and priokly-poar, tho saw-edgod sickle (Tamil = 
karukkaruvdlf 'Yo{ugu:=kodavali) for reaping, tho ordinary agri- 
cultural knife (aruvdl) and the hooked knife (Jtokki)^ attached 
to a long bamboo, for snicking leaves and twigs from trees to 
feed tho Hook. For levelling wet lands after ploughing and before 
sowing or transplanting, the ordinary plank (Tamil =param6tf, 
Telugu = asanu-/d/^?ndsu) is used throughout the District. 

The ryots of the Balaghat use several implements which are 
unknown to those of the Talaghat. Tho palaki is a kind of harrow, 
used for levelling tho ground after ploughing. It consists of a 
beam about 4' or 5' long, set with ten or twelve wooden teeth, 
like a large rake. To it is attached a long bamboo, to whioh a pair 
of bullocks are yoked. The gorm (Kan.= kurige^ Tamil = Badaik-> 
kuzhal), is a seed-drill or drill-plough. It oonsists of a transverse 
beam, pierced at equal intervals by 10 or 12 hollow bamboos, 
which unite at the top in a wooden howl or hopper. The lower 
ends of these bamboo tubes are jointed into other tubes, whioh pro- 
ject 3" or more below the beam. The ends . of these projecting 
tubes are cut diagonally, so that when the beam is drawn along 
the ground by a pair of bullocks, they serve at onoe to make the 
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fairow, and introduce the seeds with which the bowl or hopper is CHAP. IT. 
fed. Sometimes a subsidiary tube and hopper aro affixed to the Agbigul- 
extreme end of the beam, or dragged behind the seed-drill by 
means of a cord, 3' or 4' long, attached to the centre of the beam, 
for the purpose of sowing a sal or row of pulses. Occasionally 
the sah are sown by a plough with a single tube and hopper 
attached. The gunfaka^ or wceding-plough \ consists of a beam, 
fitted with from 4 to 6 iron tooth, each tooth about 2" wide, with 
about 1" between them. The beam is drawn like a plough by 
bullocks over the ground, the teeth pointing somewhat forwards, 
and not straight down like a rake. This operation leaves the 
ground perfectly clean, except where the drills have deposited the 
seed. For hand-weeding the llosiir ryots use, not the Imlai-kottu of 
the Talaghat, but an instrument called dokadu-pdra (Kan. ^oremre^ 
or Hind. = kurpa), something like a narrow shoe-last in shape, 
shod with a broad flat piece of iron at the toe, and pierced with a 
slit at the instep to admit the fingers into a sort of hilt. The 
instrument thus grasped is exactly at the proper angle to the 
ground, and the weeders, holding this in the right hand, work 
down between the drills, loosening the roots with the dokadu^ 
para, and pulling up the weeds with the loft hand. B&laghat far- 
mers also use mallets (Tam. koitdppuli, Tol. kodatalu) for breaking 
sods by hand, and to make the ground even ; a hurdle with 
its underside covered with thorns and twigs, is sometimes drawn 
over the fields. 

In the Earamah&l the implements used ore mostly of the Tala- 
ghat type, but the pahki, gorru, guntaka and dokadiurpdra aro by 
no means unknown. 

In the Talaghat and Baramahal the favourito mode of manur- Mannret. 
ing land, both wet and dry, is to pen cattle or sheep on it. Green 
manures, of several kinds (see p. 256), are used for wet lauds. 

One of the most valuable of green manures is indigo, but its use 
is confined to Attur Taluk. In the Balagbat the penning of cattle 
and sheep is comparatively rare, the ryots preferring to use their 
oowdung in the form of bratiia as fuel. Their household and farm- 
yard refuse, street sweepings, ashes, etc,, they store in pits just 
outside the village. Those pits are about 8' or 10' square and 6' 
deep, and there are generally a couple of rows of them. Each 
household has its own pit, and no ryot dare pilfer from another’s 
pit. The pit system has its own advantages, for the manure is 
protected from sun and wind, and its fertilising properties are 
improved by the retention of moisture. Tank-bed silt is used 


Also called guntika or gwntuva, and in Kanarcte, kunU, 
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OHAP. IV. 
Aobicol- 

TUBX. 

Protection of 
Grope. 


Threehing. 


Stonge. 


throughoat the District to improve the soil of both dry and wet 
fields, and in some localities pig-dung, pnrohased from Oddas, is 
highly valued- 

The ryot has to protect his crops against the depredations of 
beasts and birds, and also against the Evil Eye. On the hills, and 
in the neighbourhood of forest reserves, fields are frequently fen- 
ced with thorns and ont scrub, but fencing is usually dispensed 
with elsewhere. Wild pigs are most destructive of rSgi, kambu, 
and samai, but it is said they will not touch horse-gram or gingclly ; 
hence, for fields subject to their inroads, the latter crops are pre- 
ferred. Birds are soared by clappers, and on the hills it is the 
practice to suspend to a long pole a bell or inverted kerosine oil 
tin, with a slip of wood inside it attached to a winnow in such a 
way that it rattles with every puff of wind. A similar purpose is 
served by tying to a tall pole a dead crow, a strip of blanket or 
cloth, or a dried plantain leaf, which flaps in the breeze. Through- 
out the District large priapio figures of straw or rags, with out- 
stretched arms, and an inverted chatty for a head, are to be seen 
in the fields, their function being apparently, partly to scare birds, 
partly to avert the Evil Eye, and partly, as in ancient Greece 
and Rome, to induce productivity. The Evil Eye is also averted 
from the crop by decorating all conspicuous rocks and boulders 
with white discs, or grotesque white figures, or whitewashing them 
altogether. Whitewashed ohattics, with or without black spots, or 
palmyra leaves stuck in the ground points uppermost, are equally 
efiicient, and oooasionally the skull of an ox on top of a post serves 
the same purpose. In short, judging from the precautions taken, 
the Evil Eye is the worat danger the ryot has to contend with. 

The prooessoB of threshing are similar to those of adjoining 
districts. Paddy, and other grain which is readily detached from 
the stalk, is first of all tied into small bundles and beaten by hand 
{hai-adi) on the threshing floor. It is then thrown loosely into 
heaps and beaten with sticks (koUadi), This process is often 
applied to pulses, gingolly and other pod-seeds. The most 
thorough mode of threshing, however, is to tread it out with oxen, 
and this method is applied to almost all grains, especially to those 
which, like lagi and kambu, are diffioult to extract. 

The Talaghat ryots store their grain in little oylindrioal 
granaries with a conioal roof. These are bnilt on stones, aoross 
which beams are laid. Above tbe beams are thorns, thenkambn 
stalks, then mud plaster. The roof is thatohed with kamhn stalks, 
or sometimes with palmyra leaves. The walls are of dhall staLks, 
plastered inside with mnd. The granaries are sometimes divided 
inside into tour compartments by mnd partitions, which cross at 
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rigl^t angles. Access to the interior is obtained by an opening in CHAP. IV. 
the conical roof. Similar structures arc used in the Bftramahfil. In Aomeux.- 

tbe BaJagbat grain is often stored in gigantic jars of earthenware ' 

{tombai), A distinctive feature of the Balagbat and the Northern 
and Western Baramabal are the ragi pita {paiUram%)^ which are 
excavated in the ruhbly subsoil, seemingly impervious to damp ; 
they usually have a small manholo on top, are some 8' or 10' 
deep, and at the bottom average 18' wide, the bottom being flat and 
the walls and top forming a dome. Bagi so stored will remain 
for many years without spoiling, but it is dangerous to enter a pit 
till it has been properly ventilated on account of the carbon 
dioxide which is apt to accumulate within. Those pits are loss 
used than formerly, partly owing to so many villages being depo- 
pulated, and partly owing to the facilities created by railways and 
roads for disposing of the surplus produce of a good harvest. 

Cultivation on the hills differs but little from that of tho Hill Oulti- 
plains, so far as dry crops arc concerned. The Malaiyalis of the 
Shevaroys are extremoly slovenly in their methods ; thoy are 
in fact demoralised by the good wages offered in coffee estates, 
and thoy often leave their own fields fallow, and work on the 
estates instead. Elsewhere, and especially on tho Ij^olli-malais, 
cultivation is sornpulously clean, and on the best lands finer crops 
are grown than can bo seen anywhere on the plains. I'ho fields 
have to bo carefully terraced, and the cost of terracing is expressed 
in terms of grain. A sharp distinction is recognised between 
ulapurkadut or land which can be ploughed, and ’koUa-Mdvk^ or land 
which can only be cultivated with a hoc. 

Wet cultivation is to bo found only on the K*olli*malais, ^2) Wet. 
where some 500 odd acres arc classed as wet. Some of this 
mnjai is situated at a very high level, and depends for its 
moistnre on the water which oozes from tho hillside ; some lies in 
the hollows of the valleys, where the drainage from tlie higher 
levels forms a water-logged morass ; and occasionally, at still 
lower levels, where the drainage water emerges from the quagmire 
and cuts its way through firmer soil, the streamlets are dammed, 
and little channels are dug to conduct tho water to strips of 
stream-side paddy -flats. The high-level nmjai is fairly firm, and 
most of it can bo ploughed. The swampy low-level paddy- 
flats are often full of boggy pits in which the cultivator sinks up 
to bis armpits or even to his neck ; ploughing is impossible, and, in 
order to transplant seedlings, the labourer must sit on a plank. 

Two crops are sometimes grown on lands that oan bo ploughed, but 
the low-level is more retentive of moisture, and single crop 
in these fields yields more than a double crop at higher levels. 

0-1 
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CHAP. IV. 
Chief Crops. 

I. Ibrioated. 
Paddy. 


The area under paddy cultivation in Fasli 1320 was a little 
over 180,000 acres, of wHioh about 102,000 lay in the Tala- 
ghat, and nearly 63,000 in the Baramahal. Salem had the largest 
area, with over 43,000 acres. AttUr came next with nearly 
30,000. Then followed in order, Dharmapuri (26,000), Krishna- 
giri (23,000), Timohengodu (21,000), Hosfir (15,500), tTttan- 
karai (13,400), and OmalHr (8,000 odd). 

The methods of paddy cultivation in Salem District do not 
differ materially from those of the districts ^ adjoining. There is a 
similar bewildering list of different varieties, a similar general 
classification into long-crop and short-crop paddies, and similar 
puzzling diversities of method and of seed-time and harvest in 
different localities. Theoretically^ there are three seasons for culti- 
vation. — (1) Right Season, also called kdidvadi : — Vaiyasi, Ani and 
half of Adi (from the middle of May to the end of July) ; (2) 
Middle Season ; the latter half of Adi with Avani and PurattAsi, 
(from the beginning of August to the end of the first half of 
October) ; (3) “ Hot Weather^* : Kartigai, Margali and Tai, (from 
the middle of November to the middle of February), the harvest 
being in the dry season. The month of Arpisi (October-Novem- 
her) is expressly excluded, and paddy cultivation in that month 
is proverbi^ly unlucky. Again, paddy may be raised (1) entirely 
by irrigation (“wot” method or settu-kdl)^ (2) partly by 
irrigation and partly without it (“ mixed ” method or puzhudi-kdl), 
and (3) entirely as a dry crop. Again, paddy is sometimes sown 
broadcast, and sometimes transplanted ; sumetimes the seeds are 
sown “ dry ”, and sometimes tliey are wetted first. 

Long-orop paddy is ordinarily called samba, and matures in 
from 5 to 8 months ; short-crop paddies are classed as kdr 
(four months) and kumvai or kuru (three months). Usually the 
kdr or kuruvai crop is the earlier crop, being cultivated in Chittrai 
or Vaiyasi (April to J une) ; and the sambd crop is planted from Ani 
to Avani (June to September)® In the Talaghat, hot- weather kdr 

^ See Triehinopoly District Qatettesr (1907), pp. 132>6, Souih Arcot District 
Oatefteer Mysore Qatettesr (1897), Vol. I, pp. 131-144, North 

Arcot District Manual (1895), Vol. I, pp. 260-2, Coimbatore District Manual 
(1887), pp. 214-6. 

* Muoh of whati follows in taken from a treatise on Paddj CnltiFation in the 
District by Mr. C. Vonkat&ohuriar of KadattOr, 

* In Salem and OmalOr a TcAr crop is eown in Chittrai or VuiySni (April to 
Jnne), and banrested in Avani (An^ust-September), the second crop {samhA) in 
sown in Avani or Purattasi (Septomber>Ootober) and harvested in Margali or Tai 
(Decembor-Febraary). In Attfkr the seasons are different, a first crop, eitbir 
hir or sada~samha is sown in Adi (Jnly-Angnst), and harvested in Maxgali (De- 
oember-Jannary), and a second (kdr or kwrwtMit) is sown in Tai (Jannary-Febm- 
ary), and harvested in VaiySsi (May-Jnne), this of coarse being possible only in < 
oases where irrigation is snpplemented by wells. 
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18 known as MdsUlidr^ and in the northern BsxamahSil tho hdr crops OHAP. iv, 
are distinguished as mukMr and pihkdr (fore-kar and nfter-Adr), Chief Oeops. 
the latter being, like the Mdai-kdr^ sown in Margali. Kuruvai 
crops are sown al30iit a month earlier than kdr crops, and mature 
rather more rapidly.^ Only under exceptionally favourable condi- 
tions, such as exist under some of tho best irrigation sources of 
Att^, Tiruchengodu and Salem, and under the Pennaiyar, can two 
crops of paddy bo raised in one season.’'^ 

Various kinds of “ dry ” paddy, under tho general name of 
puzhudi->nelf are grown to a limited extent in all the taluks. On 
tlie Shevaroys it is sown in Ghittrai and matures in 4 months, in 
Attur it is sown (usually in saline soils) in Adi (July -August), and 
requires 8 months; in the liAramahal it is sown in Vaiyasi or 
Ani (May-July), and harvested in Margali or Tai (December- 
Pebruary). In Hosiir there are two varieties. (1) Pedda^bairu- 
vadlUi a 6 or 7 months* crop, is sown on black sandy soil so 
situated that it retains moisture for some months after tho rains 
have ceased. It is also sown in wet lands in June, when there is no 
water in tho tanks, and is irrigated when the crop is 3 months old. 

(2) Nalld’-mdlu, or “ black paddy,** is purely rain-fed and does not 
depend on subsoil moisture. It is also a G months* crops and is 
sown like Bairurvadlu in April or May. Both varieties are sown 
broadcast, and are weeded 2 months after sowing, the weeding 
being repeated once or twice, at intervals of a month. Tho rice of 
both kinds, when cooked, is of a reddish colour, and is much 
esteemed by Brahmans ; and both kinds are much in demand for 
the manufacture of ami (pounded rice) in Dharmapuri and Krish- 
nagiri. 

Wheat {Triticum satimm^godumai) was cultivated in the time Wheat, 
of Bead in small quantities on tho Tingrccotta Hills ’* (ChittSris), 
and the exclusive privilege of buying up and selling the crop was 
farmed out by Goveniment. At present it is a crop of very little 
importance, only about 300 acres, mostly in Salem Taluk, being 
cultivated, as a dry crop on tho Shevaroys, and under well-irriga- 
tion on the plains. 

Sugar-cane {Saccharum officinarum) is a crop of small impor- Sagar-oane. 
tauce, the area totalling about 2,300 acres, scattered throughout 
the District. It favours black clays and black loams, and, as it 


^ ArwoaihMm (Sixtieth) kurwvait bo called because it matures within 00 days 
of transplanting. 

* ^Iso round Fennagaram, where two, and sometimes three, crops of pilan 
Bomhd are somotimos raised in a season, each crop being four months on the 
ground. The first crop is sown in Vaiyasi or Ani and the second in Kartigoi or 
M&rgali. 
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CHAP. IV. exhausts the soil, two crops should not be raised on the same ground 

Chikf Chops . in consecutive years. 

Coco-nut.s. Coeo-uut Palms {Cocos nucifmi) are estimated to cover nearly 
9,000 acres, of which about 3,700 are in the BaramahS.!, and about 
the same area in the Talaghat. Krisbnagiri Taluk stands first with 
over 2,500 acres, Omalur next with 1,700 acres, and Hosur third 
with 1,400 acres. Local varieties reported arc senna-pdttiram^ 
sewcnnir^ sewalanir, keouli-pattiram^ but the kind almost univer- 
sally cultivated is the common green variety. 

Arectt-nut. Areca-ilut, {Areca catechu = Tamil pdhku or hamugu^ Tclugu, 
vakka or pokd), covers about 2,200 acres, of which about 1,000 are 
in Hostir Taluk, (chiefly in Denkaui-kota and Tali Firkas), and 
nearly 900 in Attur. Though the area under cultivation is insig- 
nificant, the crop is most luci'ativc. Arcca-uiit requires a perennial 
water-supply, and is not usually manured, but in Attur Taluk 
castor-oil and pig-dung are sometimes applied, the quantity 
being one measure “ per tree in the 4th and 5th years, and one or 
two vaUams ^ after the fifth year. Sometimes the seeds arc sown in 
nurseries, (located in a betel-garden, for preference), and planted 
out after three, or, in Attur, six, months. Sometimes transplanting 
is dispensed with, and. the seeds are sown on the site selected for 
the garden? In the north the plants should bo about fi feet apart, 
or about 1,000 per acre ; in AttOr 8 feet apart or from GOO to 650 
plants per acre. In Attur sowing takes place in Arpisi or 
Kartigai (Oetobor-December), in the north daring or after the 
Makha rains (August). It is customary to grow areca-nut on 
land previously cultivated with betel- vino or paddy, but it may 
also bo grown on virgin soil, provided that plantains are planted 
a year beforehand to ensure shade. When a betel-garden is . 
selected as a site for an areca-nut tope, tho latter is sown about 2 
years before tho betel-vino is expected to die out, and the vines 
are afterwards replaced by plantains. A few fruit trees (orange, 
lime, guava, jack, etc.,) are often planted in the garden, which is 
protected from the wind by a fringe of coco-nut palms. Before 
sowing areca-nut, the ground is loosened to a depth of 18^', and 
the clods arc broken with a short club. If tho soil is very heavy, 
(and areca-nut prefers clayey soils), tho land is subjeoted to a 
preliminary ploughing. It is then flooded, and the seeds are sown 
in tho damp earth. In Hosur Taluk it is believed that the 
Goddess Gauramma takes up her abode in areca-topes, and she 

« A small variety nerd specially for piijd. It is grown in tho SwCta-nadi 
valley. 

* One mcasare = 132 tolas. 


* One vallam as 264 tolas. 
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must be propitiated by the saorifioo of a sheep or goat before the OHAP, 17* 
crop is harvested. Chief Chop*. 

The area under betel-vine {Piper betJe) ia a little over 1,100 uetel^e. 
acres, of which nearly 400 acres lie in Hosur Taluk, and most of 
the rest in Dharmapuri, Krishnagiri and Salem. In the early days 
of British rule the right to eultivato betel was licensed and farmed 
out by Oovernment. 

The two chief varieties of betel are distinguished as (1) white 
{vellai-kocli) and (2) black {karun-kodi). The former is commonest 
in the Baramahal, the latter in the BsJaghat. Other varieties arc 
(3) kalpura or kalpura~kodi ^ (said to be a variety of vellai-kodi), (4) 
joligai (an inferior variety), and (5) pamla-kodi, Velhukcdi is 
also known in Dharmapuri as sakkarai-kodu 

Betel is grown on clayey soil on which paddy has boon 
previously raised ; land previously cultivated with sugar-oano or 
plantains should be avoided. The presence of lime in the soil is 
considered favourable to growth. 

The area covered by plantains totals about 1,800 acres, piant«iui. 
of which more than half lie in Hosur (540) and OmaltXr (437). 

The varieties most commonly grown in the Talaghs.t arc (1) rastdli, 
a rather insipid fruit, some 4" to iY in length ; (2) nnmram^ some- 
times described as a variety of raetali ; (3) monthnn^ a big thick 
fruit as much as T long and 3" thick, and (4) sdmba-vdlaiy said 
to be a variety of mordhan^ but sweeter and more wholesome. Less 
common are (5) pachai-mdam^ in size intermediate between raetdli 
and monthan and green when ripo ; (6) utiram^ similar in size to 
pachai-mdmm, but red when ripe ; (7) ^nada-vahi^ also oalledp^ynw, 
about the same size as pachai^nddam ; (8) pu~vdh,i or mgmiham^ 
a cheap variety, about the same length as raatdli, but more slender ; 

(9) mridurkalai^ a smaller fruit about 3^" in length ; (10) nandan 
(rare) ; (11) nllangam (rare). 

The following varieties are reported from Hostir Taluk : — (1) 
ydhki (Kan.), euganiham (Tel.), but apparently not the same as the 
evkganiham of the Talaghat : it is described as a small slender 
fruit, light oolourcd and of good flavour, with from 80 to 120 
plantains to a buuoh; (2) puffu, a short thick fruit, light 
coloured or yellow according to soil ; valued for flavour, and also 
for medicinal purposes, especially for internal fever ; bearing about 
80 to 130 plantains to the bunch ; (3) pahba (Tel.), gelai (Kan.), 
kdy (Tam.), a large green fruit of good flavour, with about 40 to 
80 plantains to a bunch ; (4) chandra^ the setmlai of the Tamils, 
a large red fruit of delicate flavour yielding onoe in 3 years ; it 
bears from 60 to 120 plantains to the bunoh ; rare ; (5) mya, a large 
yellow fruit of ezoellent flavour ; 50 to 100 plantains to the 
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bunoh ; rare ; (6) rasa, similar' to sugnntham and valued as medicine; 
very rare ; (7) mllaraii (Tel.)) the harvirmhi of the Tamils, a 
very small fruit, slightly acid in taste and of dark colour ; bears 
from 200 to 400 plantains to the bunch ; called also ihoranti from 
the thickness of its stem ; (8) huAu fKan.), hudadhUarati (Tel.), an 
insipid fruit, grown chiefly for its leaves ; bears 20 to 50 plantains 
to the bunch ; (9) madhurangi^ (said to be the same as the Tamil 
monthan), a largo frtiit of indifferent flavour, used as a vegetable ; 
bears from 50 to 100 plantains to a bunoh ; (10) y&nuga (Tel.), 
giihbarati (Kan.), ydnai (Tam.), Anglice '‘elephant”, so-called 
from a fancied resemblanoo which its bunches boar to an olophant^s 
trunk ; grows to a height of about 3' only, the bunches, which carry 
from 100 to 200 plantains each, touching the ground ; fruit small 
and of indifEerent flavour. 

Plantains are usually planted in Tai, Adi, or Chittrai, and the 
crop is gathered from 12 to 18 months after planting. The 
plants are allowed to continue for three years, after which a change 
to another crop is desirable. 

MechOri Firka is noted for its rain-fed plantain cultivation. 
The varieties so cultivated are monthan, navaram, nandam and 
mlangam. The site selected is usually the gently sloping flank of 
some low gateau ; the slope is crossed by strong artificial ridges 
of stone and mud, which temporarily obstruct such rain-water as 
may run o£E the higher ground. There is no particular month 
for beginning this cultivation. The land is ploughed 8 or 10 times 
after a shower, and pits are dug 6' to 8' apart, and 1' or 1 deep, 
so that the entire root may be embedded flush with the surface. 
A heavy rain is then awaited, and after.it the roots are planted 
and covered up with earth and manure. About 400 plants are set 
in an acre. The first crop is harvested after the lapse of a year, 
and the plants are allowed to continue for three years, sometimes 
for more. Side shoots are lopped every three or four months. 

The rocky slopes west of Pail-Nad on the Kolli-malais are 
full of moisture from natural springs, and advantage is taken of 
the fact to cultivate plantains, mostly the common rastdli, on the 
cliff side ; the Kolli-malais are also noted for choicer varieties, in 
particular the karu-mhi, or black plantain, which realises as 
much as Bs. 2 per bunch, and the big red pattv^valai. 

Plantains are an important item in Indian economy ; the fruit, 
when ripe, is a wholesome item of diet; unripe plantains are 
boiled and eaten as vegetables. The succulent stem is also boiled 
and eaten by Brahmans, who consider it as a potent digestive^ ; the 

^ So potent that it wiU digeit atone, and is therefore a yaliiable prophylaotio 
against stono in the bladder and kindred tronbles. 
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leaf and ‘‘ hark ” are used hy the higher castes as food-plates ; 
it is only tho fibre that has not yet been exploited in Salem 
District. 

Bagi, {Eieusine coracana = Tamil ketar or driyam)y covers an 
area of nearly 834,000 acres, of which 136,700 are in the Bara- 
mabal, 99,700 in Hosur, and 97,600 in the Talaghat Taluks. 

The principal varieties recognised in Hosur Taluk, where rilgi 
cultivation is a fine art, are (1) gidda-rdgi and (2) dodda ipedda or 
periya) rdgiy tho former a dwarf plant oharaoterised by short 
thick spikes, the latter a taller variety with long thick spikes ; 
gidila-Tdgi takes about 4 months to mature, dodda-rdgi from 4J 
to 5 months. Each of these classes is divided into numerous 
sub- varieties, e.g., tella or bili‘gtdda^rdgt\ a short “ white ” variety ; 
AflSMrtt-(Telugn pasaru) gklda-rdgt or kdsaru-Jeambi (yellow or 
gi^en stalked) ; nalla^gidda^rdgiy a short black variety ; teUa-dodda* 
rdgiy a tall white kind, etc. J en^muUu^rdgi is a sub-variety 
of dodda^ragi with rather elongated and compact spikes. Majjige- 
rdgi is a yellowish variety of the gidda-ragt type. Kaddi-ragi 
is distinct from either dodda’^agi or gidda-^rdgiy tho spikes being 
long, but thinner than those oE dodda^mgi. It has two sub- 
varieties, (a) kappu^kaddi»rdgi (black), and (6) bili-kaddi-rdgi 
(white), hfleasure for measure, kaddi-rdgi ^ is heavier £lmn that of 
any other variety of ragi except jen-mutiuy the grain being small 
and dense, while tho grain of ordinary ragi is large and less com- 
pact. Chemma^rdgi is a term used for grain which has been 
moistened by tho percolation of water into storage pits. In tho 
Talaghat ragi is roughly classed as kdtiu-driyam and iuval-dyriamy 
the former a dry crop and the latter grown under irrigation. 
“ Dry ” ragi in the south is usually of the short or gidda-rdgi 
type, though periya*rdgi is also grown. 

In Hosur the ragi fields are ploughed three or four times during 
tho rains of May and J uno. The first ploughing is usually done 
with a new plough, and pUjd is made over the bulls and the imple- 
ments of husbandry to be employed. After the third or fourth 
ploughing the land is well manured, and tho manure is then 
ploughed in. The manure used is sheep or oattle-dnng, farmyard 
and household refuse, and the silt from tank-beds. Fifty cartloads 
of manure are sometimes applied to one acre of land. Then the soil 
is thoroughly pulverised with a harrow (palaki). Sowing usually 
takes place from the middle of July to the end of August. Seed 
is sown broadcast, or by the drill-plough (gorru), it germinates in 
three days, and in fifteen days the field is green. Fifteen days 
after sowing the fields are hoed over with the wecding-plongh 
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^ Tho word haddi means a small Btiok. 
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CHAP. IV. {guntaha)^ and hoeing is repeated a week or so later. One month 
OfliBr Oaopi. after the second hoeing the fields are thoroughly weeded by hand 
with tlie dohadur^para, A shower one month after sowing, two or 
three showers in the second month, when the stem and leaves are 
forming, and a good rain in the third month to assist the formation 
of the seed spikes, suffice to secure a good crop. In the southern 
taluks the procedure is very similar, but the palaki^ gorru^ gmtaka 
and dokadu^pdra are not used, and the fields are manured by pen- 
ning cattlo and sheop on them, and shifting the pens from plaoo to 
place, till the whole field is saturated, a process that sometimes 
continues for six months, from Tai to 7aiyasi (January to June). 
In Salem and Omaltir Taluks ragi is usually transplanted, an 
expedient exceedingly rare in dry cultivation ; the seedlings are 
taken from the seed-bed 3 or 4 weeks after sowing, and are 
planted 9'' apart. The ground is hoed about one month after 
transplanting, (or after sowing, if transplanting is not resorted 
to), and weeded once or twice in the second month. Throughout 
the District Adi (July- August) is the chief month for sowing, 
and transplanting takes place after the Makha rains of Avani. 

The crop is cut in November and December, or even later, • 
from four to five months after sowing. It is usual, before harvest, 
to sacrifice^ fowl or goat, to mingle its blood with boiled rice, and 
scatter the mixture over tho fields. Sometimes the first handful 
reaped is sprinkled with milk or ghee. In Hosur the stalks are 
out close to tho ground, and left in situ for four or five days to dry 
in the sun. They arc thon tied into small bundles, stacked for a 
mouth or two, and then spread over the threshing-floor, and when 
the stalks are thoroughly dried, the whole is trodden by cattle. 
The straw is then removed, and tho grain is thoroughly winnowed. 
In the Talaghdt it is often the practice to out the heads only, to 
dry them two or three days in tho sun, and then store them in 
heaps or in a closed room. The interval between reaping and 
threshing is rather shorter than in Hosur (from 15 to 30 days). 
Tho stalks are out a week or ten days after the lioads. On the 
Eolli-malais the stalks are not out at all, but are burnt as they 
stand. Hagi straw is a very important cattle fodder. 

In Hos&r a kind of flour known as vada^rdgi is prepared by 
first soaking the grain in water for a night, and then spreading it 
out to dry ; by this process the grain, when ground, can be easily 
freed from husk, and is whiter in colour than ordinary ragi flour, 

TuvdlrrdgJ} is the name given throughout the District for those 
varieties of ragi which are grown under well-irrigation. Tuval- 
rdgi is sown in seed-beds, and transplanted about 20 or 30 days after 

^ Also called natia'^igi, and, in AttCr, puvddam»h9mfu. 
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sowing) the seedlings hoing set from 4" to 9* apart. It is irrigated CHAP. IV. 
once or twice a week, according to soil and season, and is reaped Chief Crops. 
within two or three montlis after transplanting. Being indepond- 
ent of rain, Tuval-ragi can bo cultivated at all seasons of the year. 

Kambu {Pennmtum iyphoideum^ Hind, b^ra) exceeds even ragi Kamba. 
in importance as a food-grain, being cultivated to tho extent of 
nearly J384,000 acres, of which over 257,000 are in tho Talagbat 
and about 115,000 in tho Baramahal ; the area in Tiruchoiigodu 
Taluk is over 162,000 acres. It is particularly a fa vourite grain 
with Kaikolar weavers, who use it not only as a food, but also for 
making Jeanji as size for weaving. On dry lands kamba is grown 
as a first crop, being sown with the rains of Vaiyasi (May- Juno), 
and harvested in about four montlis in Purattasi (September- 
October). Some varieties, howevor, have different seasons. Irri- 
gated kambu is a speciality of tho Talaghat, where, ou good soil 
and in a favourable season, it can bo harvested in ninety days. 

In Attur Taluk kambu is harvested on wet lands any time 
between August and February. 

The chief varieties are : — 

(1) Perm-kambu; sown in Ohittrai or Vaiyasi (April-June) 
and harvested from Adi-Purattasi (July-Ootober), In Omalur 
perun-kanibu is sometimes sown in Purattasi or Arpi8i*(8eptember- 
November), and harvested in Margali or Tai (Decembor-Fobruary) ; 

(2) Kullan^kambu, or arm-kambu, which matures more 
rapidly than other varieties, (3 to 3|- months), sown in Ohittrai 
(April- May) and harvested in Adi (July- August) ; 

(3) Kdsi^kambu or perun-kdsi-kambu (Ani to Purattasi; ; 

(4) Kommai or karu-kaitan- kambu, sown in Purattasi 
(September-Ootobor) and harvested in Margali (December- Janu- 
ary). Sown sometimes in a seed-bed and transplanted after thirty 
days or so. 

Other less common varieties are kotiu-kambu, pumudi-kambu^ 
and ionachalam-kambu, 

Eambu flourishes on rod loams and sands. Tho ground is 
ploughed three or four times before sowing. Tho manure used is 
the dung of cattle and sheep, and on bettor soils animals are 
penned before ploughing begins. Tho fields are usually ploughed 
a month or so ^ter sowing, to prevent the grain from growing too 
thickly. Kambu is supposed to exhaust tho soil, and should not 
be grown more frequently than in alternate years on the same 
field. It is often sown on land previously cultivated with rOgi ; 
horse-gram and black-gram succeed it. It is sown mixed with 
uari-payir, or between rows of dhall, avarai or castor. In OmalOr 
Tiduk, when irrigated, it is followed by chblam. In AttQr Taluk 
kmbu and indigo are put down as a mixed crop on wet lands in May 



OflAP. 17. or June, the kambu being harvostod in August or September, and 

OfliBF Oeops. the indigo in October and November. When harvesUd, the.lteadB 
onlj are out off, tho stalks being left standing. In Saleift >nd 
Tiruchcngddu kambu is reaped twice ; after the heads wlitoh firB| 
maturo have been removed, scoondarj heads mature, and are out^ 
15, 20 or 30 days later. After harvest the stalks are oarefully 
tied into stacks, to prevent rotting in the rains. Kambu stalks 
ore tho most valued thatching material in use in the District. 
Superstition forbids that the heads, when cut, should be allowed 
to lie pointing towards tho north. The heads are thrashed by 
driving bullocks over them as soon after reaping as the weather 
permits ; if the weather is dry enough the heads may bo thrashed 
on tho very day of harvest. The grain is soaked with water 
before it is husked. The flour is prepared either as a thin gruel 
with butter-milk or water, or as a thick porridge with dhall, 
avarai or brinjal. 

Cholau. Cholam [Sorghum vulgare = Telugu Jonnalu and Hindustani 

Judr) is cultivated on over 96,000 acres, of which more than 
73,000 are in the Talaghat (Salem 28,600, Tiruchengodu 20,000, 
Atttlr 17,400), and only 20,000 in the Baramahal (tJttankarai, 

1 1,200). It is both a “ dry and a ** wet ” crop, and its seed- 
time and hifrvcst and the methods of its cultivation vary so greatly, 
that a synoptic treatment of the subject is hardly possible. 
Koughly speaking, cholam in one form or another is being sown 
and harvested all the year round in various parts of the District. 
Tho chief varieties grown as food-grains are popularly distin- 
guished as rod cholam and white cholam. In Omalur and AttOr 
these are sown as a second crop on irrigable land in M&rgali 
(Decembor-January), on fields previously cultivated with kambu, 
ragi, pani-varagu, etc., and reaped four months later in Ohittrai, 
(April-May). It should be irrigated once in from 4 to 7 daya,! 
In Tiruchengodu, Panguni (Maroh-April), Vaiyasi (May- June) ; 
and Arpisi (Ootober-November) are said to be the months for 
sowing, in Salem, Purattasi (September-Ootober). Black chSlam 
(kan(ti-6*Ad/fl»n) and hakhay or talai^virichdn^cholam are invariably 
rain-fed, and are grown for fodder rather than for grain. 

The kaki-chdlam (also called black or kuri-chohm) of Hps&r 
Taluk is likevidse grown for fodder; it is usually planted along 
with mustard, wild gingelly, avarai, etc., in rows in rftgi fields^ 
it is said to differ from the kakkay cholam of the Talaghat. 
Makka-chdlam is not cholam at all, but maize [Zea maya)^ a crop 
of small importance in the District, covering less than 400 acres. 
When ripe for harvest, oh5lam is cut close to the ground, and 
the grain is trodden out by bullocks from 3 to 8 days after cutting ; 
it IS then dried in the sun for 2 or 3 days and stored in granario^* 
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When required for use, the grain is moistened by sprinkling water chap. IV. 
OTer|b> and then pounded in a pestle and mortar. Thejstalksand Chief Cbopb. 
Kuiika are used for fodder. ' 

; Minor cereals, of which the chief are (1) s%mai, (2) varagu, Minor 
^ (3) tenai, are items of no mean importance in the ngrioaltiiral 
economy of the District. Though the yield per acre is small, and 
the grain is not nutritious, the cost of cultivation is trivial, the 
' growth rapid and the crop hardy. Hence a large area of poor 
soils can be cultivated with s9.mai and varagu, which otherwise 
would be left waste ; the ryot stands to lose very little in cost 
of seed and labour, and he may, if the season is favourable, realise 
a crop of grain and straw that will suffice for a year’s domestic 
requirements, and enable him to dispose of his more valuable 
products for ready cash. 

The most important pulse is horse-gram (= Tamil 'kolht-^. B. P 0 r.sE 8 . 
Hindustani ; Dolichoa hiflorm). In the Talaghat it covers Horse-gram, 
over 96,000 acres, in the Earamahal 106,000, in the Balagbat a 
little over 20,000. “ Eather desert your wife,” runs the proverb, 

“ than fail to sow gram on waste land.” Its power of maturing 
with very little rain, and, after it has got a fair start, of subsist- 
ing almost solely on the dews of January, render it inyaluablo as 
a second crop. It flourishes on relatively poor soils ; on richer 
soils, or under heavy rains, it runs to leaf and the flowers are few. 

It is usually put down in September or October, as soon as kambu, 
sftmai, or gingolly is harvested, the ground being ploughed and 
the seed sown broadcast ; manure is not necessary. A light 
shower is enough to cause tlie seed to germinate, and a few more 
showers are required when the loaves are forming ; dow does the 
rest. The harvest is in January or February, or oven March, 
fbout four months after sowing. The plants, when mature, are 
ptilled up by the roots, and dried for ton days or so, and are then 
^li^dden by cattle. The leaves and pods are valued as fodder. 

Hors^gram is eaten by the poorer ryots of the Bararaahal, 
espeeially when there is a shortage in the ordinary food grains. 

Dhall or red-gram (Cajevnm = Tamil tmarai^ comes Dhall. 

ndkt to horse-gram in importance. It covers an area of nearly 

19.000 acres, of whioh nearly 10,000 are in the Talaghat, over 

6.000 in the Baraniahal, and about 1,000 in the Balaghat. 

Erishnagiri is the chief dhall-growing taluk, with a total of 
nearly 6,000 acres. Dhall is usually grown in rows 4' apart 
in the rOgi fields of the Baramahaland Talaghat ; in the BalOghat 
it is sometimes associated with gingelly (p. 207). It is a seven* 
month crop, sown in Ani (June-July), and harvested in Tai 
(January-Fobruaiy). It is a kist-paying produot ; after reaping 
it is stored in the pod, and broken and sold in instalments as the 
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SALEM. 


0 MAP. IV. market suits. The stalks are used in Salem Taluk for tho 
CiiiKF Crops, cunstruction of small rat-proof granaries. 

Mochai or avarai {Dohehon lahUh) is one of the most valued 
catch crops of the Hosur ragl fields, and is sown in rows, some- 
times with castor and mustard ; its leaves are said to fertilise the 
soil. It also thrives on the Shevarojs and Kolli-malais. It is 
sown in July or August along with rigi, the seeds being dibbled 
in ; one month after tho sowing, the soil is hoed over, and one 
month after liocing it is weeded. Avarai is a six months’ crop; 
its growth does not interfere with tho growth of tho ragi, but 
after the rfigi is harvested, it begins to spread like a jungle creeper. 
The blossoms and pods mature with the heavy dews of. December 
and January, but tho pods are not harvested while green ; when 
the pods are thoroughly dried, i.o., by tho end of January or early 
February, the creepers are cut and stored for a few days, after 
which the stalks arc beaten to separate tho pods ; the pods are 
then dried separately, and trodden by bullocks to extract the beans, 
which are then mixed with ash, fried, split in a stone mill, again 
dried and separated from the husk. The split beans are then 
ready for consumption. Three varieties are grown (1) Pediia- 
or JSrra-Jjtumulu^ (2) Saniga- or Chinna^Anumulu^ (8) Oanda- 
8ani(jalu or Tellti^Anumulu. 

Other Among the pulses of minor importance may be mentioned 

Palsos. black-gram (a little under 10,000 aoros), green-gram (about 9,000 

acres) and Bongal-gram (about 5,000 acres). The cultivation of 
these crops fluctuates, and they appear to be declining in popula- 
rity. The chief taluks for black-gram {Phaaeolua radiatua = 
Tamil ulundu) are Uttankarai and Omaltir; for green-gram 
{Phaaeolua mwi go ^ Tvkmil pachai-payif^u) Krishnagiri and Dhar- 
mapuri; and for Bengul-gram {Cicer Tamil Jeadalai) 

Omalur and Krishnagiri. The last named is often sown as a catch 
crop on black paddy soils, when tho water-supply is insuflioient 
for a second crop. It is sometimes mixed with onions and 
coriander. Black-gram and green-gram are often sown in rows 
{adla) between other crops, but Bengal-gram never. 

Gingelly, (ellu ^Seaamum is a most important crop in 

Dbarmupuri Taluk, where it covers about 30, 900 acres ; in 
Krishnagiri it covers over 13,000 acres ; in Uttankarai a little over 
4,000, while in tlie w'hole of the Talaghat taluks tho area does not 
reach 9,000, out of a district total of over 40,000 acres. 

Two varieties of gingelly are grown (1) Per-ellu {or per iya^ 
and (2) Kur^ellu. 

(1) Per~ellUf the less common and inferior variety, is grown 
chiefly in the southern tiduks, and is always a dry crop. In 
Omaltir Taluk it is sown in Panguni (March- April) and harvested 
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in Adi (July- August).^ In Afiur, Salem and tJttankarai it is CHAP. 17 . 
sown in Paratt&si (September-October), and out in Mjlrgali or Cmii? Crops. 
Tai (December to February), 90 days ^ter sowing. 

(2) Kp,r^ellu is grown on both dry and irrigated lands. 

In Dharmapuii and Uttankarai the seed is usually sown as a dry 
crop in black loam in Panguni or Ghittrai (March to May), as soon 
as the soil is moist enough to allow germination. The plants 
attain a fair size within twenty days. The crop is most preca- 
rious, and if the weather does not suit it, the failure is complete. 

A good shower is absolutely necessary as soon as the crop begins 
to flower, but excessive damp is injurious, and any stagnation of 
water is ruinous. The harvest is in Adi or Avani (July to 
September), 90 days after sowing. 

Irrigated kur^ellu is sown in wet lands in January or February, 
after the paddy harvest, and matures in April, May or June. It 
is a favourite catch crop in Attnr, Salem and Krishnagiri. It 
requires watering within twenty days of sowing, and again when 
the plants are in flower. Watering should be dono in the 
morning only, and not in the evening. G-ingelly is sown broad- 
cast and never transplanted. 

In Dharmapuri and Krishnagiri, at harvest, the gingelly plants 
are pulled up by the roots, but elsewhere they are out close to the 
ground. After drying in the sun for a week or so, the seeds are 
extracted by beating the plants with sticks, or, in the drier - 
Talagh&t taluks, the plants are stirred occasionally, and the seed 
pods burst of themselves. If before threshing a snake is found 
in the heap, the whole stack is burnt, for Hindus believe such an 
omen portends some fatal disaster. Muhammadans are less 
sensitive, and do not hesitate to defy fate by buying or selling 
the crop thus accursed. Pious Hindus sometimes devote the sale- 
proceeds of snake-stricken gingelly to their gods, and renounce 
gingelly cultivation for two or throe years. T'he saorifioo of a pig 
is supposed to avert the evil influence. To avoid risks the ryots 
usually stack their gingelly in small separate heaps, and put the 
leaves of eruMu {Oalotrqpia gigantea) with it as a prophylactic 
against snakes. 

Very little gingelly is grown in Hosur, its place being taken wild 
by the yellow-flowered Pey-ellu or Ruch-eUu (“ Niger **= Outsoiia Gingelly. 
e^aainica), Peg-eUv, is grown as a catch crop with ragi, castor or 
dhall and is invariably sown in furrows. It is hardy, and 


1 InOmaiar Taluk Per-eUu, which is tho variety usually cultivated, is 
sometimes, but rarely, sown in Pnrattasi (September-Ootober). Kut-bIIu, on 
the other hand, is ordinarily sown in Pnrattasi, and rarely in Panguni (March - 
April). Very little Xar-stta is, however, sown in the Taluk. 
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Cum Obofs. 

Castor. 


Ground-nut. 


thrives on poorer soils, red sands, and loams. It is a three months’ 
crop, sown in May or June, and reaped in August or September. 
It is cultivated mostly in the Hosur and Kela-mangalam Firkas. 

Tho castor-oil plant [Bicinua communia = Tamil ^mandkku, 
also called muitu-koitai or “ pearl seed **) is grown all over the 
District, usually as a byc-orop in fields of rOgi or kambu. It is 
especially important in the Talaghat, where it takes precedence of 
dhall and mochai as a kist-boaring crop. The estimated area 
under castor in Fasli 1320 was over 26,000 acres, of which 14,000 
lay in the Talaghat, 9,000 in tho Baramahal and 3,000 in the 
Balaghat. Tiruchengodu is the chief castor-growing taluk, with 
an area of 8,500 acres. Ordinarily it is an eight months’ crop, 
being sown from Ani to Avani (June to September), and harvested 
from Tai to Panguni (January to April), but the period of 
growth varies with locality and season.^ In tho rich soils of 
Pancha-palii, Anchotti, and Andevana-palli, of Denkani-kota 
Division, it grows to a man’s height in a couple of months, and 
when mature, it forms a small tree 12' to 15' high : tho crop does 
not require constant rainfall, but a few showers are necessary at 
tho time of flowering. The crop is harvested in instalments. 

After picking, tho seeds are dried for 15 days, and are then 
beaten, sometimes with brickbats. The stalks, which are valued 
for fuel, aro often loft standing till the following cultivation 
season begins. Two varieties are_ grown indiscriminately, the 
“ bald ” and the “ hairy ”. In AttQr Taluk, and elsewhere 
occasionally,^ it is an irrigated crop. 

• Fasli. Acres.* The Cultivation of ground-nut, {Araehis hypo^ 

1810 1.466 gm = mh-kadaloi), has shown remarkable progress 

1312 3 815 decade ending Fasli 1320 (1910-11), as 

1313 slsTe marginal figures indicate.* Of the total area, 

1314 eisio over 36,000 acres lie in the Talaghat, and not quite 

1316 0,182 6,000 in tho Baramahal. Salem Taluk stands first, 

1817 30^468 next, with nearly 

1318 30,093 acres, and Tiruchengodu thiifi, with not 

1319 4o!879 quite 7,000 acres. Sowing takes place in July or 

1320 42,774 August, and the harvest is in December. 


* Salem and llaaipuram, 800 days, April or May toFebmary; KSri- 
patti 840 days (May to January); Omalor 180 days (July to Deoember) ; 
Mficb^ri 90 days ; HoeCr four months. 

* E.g., in Pennagaram Division, where it is called tottatt^manalliku, and ia 
planted in Adi round betel-gardene, 

* The figuree exclude those of Namakkal and Tiruppattar Taluks. Those from 
Fasli 1810 to 131G arejior GoTernment Tillages, minor inams and villages under 
the Court of Wards. Those for Fasli 1317 onwards are for the whole District. 
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Ohillies {Capsicvm spp.) form a valuable item of garden GRkf, ly. 
produce, and thej are grown throughout the Dlstriot, the cstima- Ohiif Capra, 
ted area being well over 7,600 acres, of which about 1,700 lio in condi- 
AttOr. Ohillies are sometimes grown as a dry crop, but more mbnts, ato. 
usually they are watered by wells. They prefer rather sandy, OhilUoa. 
ferruginous soils. 

Coriander {Coriandrmn sattmm = Tam. koUamalli) is a useful Coriaador. 
bye-orop, covering between 2,000 and 3,000 acres, scattered 
chiefly over the taluks of tJttankarai, Dharmapuri and Attur. 

Coriander prefers black soils, and is often associated with 
gingelly. It is sown as a late crop, in Arpisi (October-Novom- 
ber), and harvested in Masi (February-Maroh). 

Mustard (Brassica juncea = Tamil kaduffu\ cumin (Cummum other 
eyminum = Tamil slragam) and fenugreek {Trigonella fosmm- Condimenti. 
prtspum =Tamil vendayam) are often mingled with the mixed 
crops that oharactorise the punjai cultivation of the District. 

Mustard is perhaps tho most important of the throe, though its 
cultivation is almost confined to the Hills and to Hosur Taluk. 

Ordinarily it is a three months’ crop, and is therefore among the 
first of the mixed crops to bo harvested. Tho olimate of the 
Kolli-malais seems peculiarly congenial to the plant, and it is said 
that the mustard grown on the rClgi flolds there is Sufficient to 
defray tho whole of the kist. 

The remaining garden crops are of littlo importance. Onions other Garden 
and garlic cover about 1,000 acres, of which nearly half are in 
Salem Taluk. “ Vegetables,’’ including brinjals, swoofc potatoes, 
yams and innumerable varieties of pumpkins, cover about 2,000 
acres in all. 

. The total area under tobacco is nearly 7,400 acres, of which B. Special 
Attfir Taluk contributes about 1,700, Tiruchengodu about 1,500, 

Salem about 1,000 ; very little is cultivated in the Baramahal, 
except for some 1,400 acres in tJttankarai Taluk. Like betel, the 
right to cultivate tobacco was in Bead’s time licensod and farmed 
out by Gtevernment. 

The chief centre of tobacco cultivation in tho District is the 
Tammampatti Firka of Atttlr Taluk. There the usual variety is 
that known ns “ black ” tobacco, and it is almost invariably 
cultivated in dry lands under well-irrigation. Tobacco is said to 
thrive only when irrigated with brackish water, and hence well- 
water is preferable to tho water of tanks or streams. It is usually 
grown as a second crop, after irrigated kambu or tuval-ragi. The 
soil chosen should be light, but not sandy ; the sites of deserted 
villages or land cleared of prickly-pear are specially suited for 
rearing tojMkCOO, probably owing to the salts that they contain ; 
the prceenoe of lime in the soil is also beneficial. A light 
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OHAV. IT. ferraglnouB loam yields the best quality, though the leaves are 
OiiiBF Cbops. smaller, aud the cultivation requires greater care, than is the ease 
with crops grown on other soils. Tobacco should not be grown for 
more than two years consecutively on the same plot of ground. 
Black-cotton soil is unsuited, and in alluvium the plants grow to 
excessive size and suffer in quality. 

Eain-fed tobacco is considered greatly superior in quality to 
that grown under irrigation, though the outturn is less and the 
labour involved greater. 

When the plants arc about 1' 6" high, blossoms begin to 
form : at this stage the top of each plant is nipped off ; no flowers 
are permitted to mature, except such as are required for next 
season’s supply of seed. The removal of flower-buds is followed 
by the appearance of lateral shoots or “ suckers,” and these also 
must bo regularly removed. Not more than 10, or at most 12, 
leaves should be left on each plant. Light showers arc favourable ; 
heavy showers are injurious ; but the worst enemy of the tobacco 
grower is a hail-storm, which means the annihilation of the crop. 

The Taluks of Tirnchong5du and Ijttankarai, and Eosipuram 
Division, are the chief centres for snuff tobacco in the Presidency.^ 
Tobacco grown for snuff is almost invariably rain-fed. When 
tobacco is cultivated for chewing, watering is withheld for 4 or 5 
days before the crop is out. A special kind of tobacco called 
“ white ” tobacco is grown in Attnr Firka for snuff. In Salem 
and Tiruchengodu Taluks, where the loaves arc removed from the 
stalks before pressing, the stalks arc sold by the ryots to middle- 
men. At Edappadi in particular a big trad e has developed recently 
in tobacco stalks, which are exported to Bangaloro, whence they 
ai'e distributed in Mysore State, Dharwar and Coorg, where the 
Kanarese people chew it with betel. It is sometimes converted 
into snuff.. The stalks arc also valued locally as manure. 

Cotton. The area under cotton {Gos^ypium spp.) in the whole District 

in Fasli 1320 was nearly 12,700 acres, of which 10,100 acres were 
located in Tiruchengodu Taluk, 1,200 in Salem and 900 in Attar. 

The variety of cotton usually grown is known as (1) nadam^ 
parut^i. Less common are (2) uJekam- (or uppan^) parutii^ 
(3) 8em-pnrutti, (4) adukku- or aada-paruitt. Naidam is grown on 
red loams, and is sown after the Chittrai (April- May) rains, or 
later, the Adi Festival ^ being a specially auspicious time. 
Eambu is often sown broadcast with it. Nddam plants usually 
bear for three years, and they bear twice a year, in January and 
July or a littlo later. 


^ Watt, GommBrdaX ProdvetSf 1908, p. 808, 
’ 9ee Tol. II, p. 206, 
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Ukkam and favour blaok loams ; adukku-parutti, like CHAP. 17. 

nddam, prefers red loam. Ukkam is a one year crop. It is from Ohi »f Ob ops. 
adukkuir-parutti and iem^paratii that the sacred thread is spun. 

Ootton used to be of much greater importance in the agricul- 
tural economy of Salem District than it is no\r ; the ryot used 
formerly to gin and spin the produce, and hand the yarn over to 
the village Pariahs to bo woven into clothes. Salem ootton was 
exploited by Mr. Heath, and after him by Mr. Fischer, and 
” Saloms ” were well known in the commercial world 

Indigo {Indigofera tinciona = Tam. aviri) is a special pro- indigo, 
duct of Attnr Taluk, where some 2,000 odd acres are cultivated 
with it. The area under cultivation is steadily decreasing from 
year to year. It is a three months’ crop, and is usually sown 
with kambu in J une and harvested in September. It is chiefly 
grown as a manure for paddy lands, its value as a dye being 
subsidiary ; the leaf, as soon as harvested, is carted off to the 
factory, and is returned a day or two after to the ryot, who 
receives a rupee on each cartload. An acre of indigo is sufficient 
to manure three acres of wet land. 


The pioneer of coffee cultivation on the Shevaroys was Mr, G. Coffee. 
Fischer, who obtained land for that purpose during Mr, M. D. 

Cook burn’s Colleotorate (1830-29). The new indusfry met with 
the sympathy of Government, and land was granted on favour- 
able torms.^ 


During the past twenty-five years the coffee planter has had 
to face calamities that threatened him with extinction, and the 
period of depression has not yet passed.^ 

The chief factors in the decline in prosperity of coffee cultiva- 
tion are three (1) fall in the price of coffee, (2) increase in the 
cost of cultivation, (3) posts. 

The marginal statement * shows at a glance the fiuotuations in 
price of coffee from 1874 to 1907, the 
price obtained in the former year being 
taken as 100. The actual price realised 
in 1901-02 was just over Bs. 49 ; in 1906- 
07 it fell to Bs. 43-11-0 per owt. The area 
under coffee in the whole District in 1884 
was 10,769 acres ; in 1894, it fell to 8,680 
acres, in 1900 to 6,224 acres ; since 1900 
there has boon a slight revival, the area in 
1910 being 7,883 acres, with a yield of 
about 1,000 tons of parchment and native coffee. 


Year. 

Variation 

1877 

120 

1882 

93 

1884 

83 

1890 

115 

1897 

108 

1898 

85 

1899 

71 

1900 

51 

1902 

65 

1907 

58 


Frioes. 


^ Bee p. 603, OommereieU Products of India, * See Chapter X[, p. 47. 

* Moat of the matter that follows has been kindly supplied by the late Mr. 
H. W. Leeming and Mr. 0. K. Short. 
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OHA]>. IV, The^increaso in the price of labour, and the growing necessity 
Ohup Obopi. for concentrated manure on account of exhaustion of the soil, 
Cost*^ would have reduced the planter to bankruptcy, if he had not 
Caltipation. materially modified his methods of cultivation. 

When coffee cultivation was first taken up on the Shevaroys, 
the plants were grown under more or less natural conditions. It 
was in the seventies that methods of close planting and rigorous 
handling were imported from Coy Ion. Under this system the 
trees were planted at a distance varying from 4' to 8' apart.^ 
Coffee pruning comprised three operations, “ topping,’’ “ hand- 
ling,” and “pruning” properly so called. “Topping” was 
usually resorted to when the plants were three years old; the top 
shoot being cut at a height of about 5' from the ground. The 
purpose of topping was to check vertical growth and encourage 
horizontal growth only, producing “a crown or umbrella of 
primary branches.” By “handling” all undesirable suckers 
and “ gormandisers ” were systematically removed, and every 
effort made to restrain the bush severoly on fixed lines of growth 
supposed to favour fruiting, and the most convenient to the 
pluokers.^ Pruning proper was carried out after the crop was 
collected ; all shoots that had borne fruits were as a rule removed, 
and those destined for next year’s crop were selected and protected. 

A revolution in cultural methods has taken place during the 
past ten years, in oousequenoe of the success attending certain 
innovations made by the late Mr. 11. W. Leeming of Sootforth, 

near Muluvi. “ Mr. Looming ” writes Sir George 

Watt “ was induced some few years ago to believe that a larger 
plant and more space would give equal, if not better returns,, at a 
much lower cost than the prevalent system of many small plants. 
He acoordingly removed each alternate bush and reduced his 
estate to 600 plants to the aoro. The result was so very promising 
that ho went still further, and reduced it to 300 or 325 plants to 

the acre The yield had been greatly increased, the 

cost of oultivaiion lessened, the plants rendered better able to 
throw off disease, and the produce recorded as fetching a higher 
price than had been the case under former conditions.^ ” In short, 
wider spacing has oountcraoted the increase in oost of labour and 
manure. Few planters now spend as much as Ks. 100 per acre, 
and some of the best estates are worked at from Es. 25 to Bs. 30 
per acre, exclusive of picking, curing and supervision. A yield 

* Interralii of 6^ x 7 ' give 1,037 plants to the acre i 6' x 6^, not nnoon&mon 
spacing, would give 1,740 plants per acre. 

s Commercial Produeta of India, p. 881* 

» PrqdneU of India, p. 878. . 
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of from to 2*4 cwt, per acre would be a fair average estimate, OHAP, IV. 
a well worked estate favourably situated would produce 34 to 4 Oiubf Cbopi. 
owt. or even 5 cwt. 

The object of tronohing ” is partly to pvotcot the surface soil Drainage, 
from erosion, but its chief function is to supply the soil with 
oxygen, especially with the oxjgon conveyed by rain showers. 

The ferruginous nature of the soil on the Shevaroys makes 
trenching of special importance, as the feiTOus oxide has to be 
converted to ferric oxide, to render it soluble. A series of drains 
3' deep, arranged herring-bone- wise, is one of the most recent 
methods adopted. Bunding and terracing is unusual, but parallel 
contour catch drains are freely used. Pitting is resorted to in 
some estates, and some planters dig over the whole of their estates 
once in two years. 

In the early days of coffee culture, coffee was grown without Shade, 
shade. The advent of leaf blight made shade imperative. The 
dearth of large indigenous forest trees has necessitated the plant- 
ing out of largo areas with the Silver Oak {GrevUha rohmta)^ 

Erythrina litho»perma^Art(mrpu& intcgrifolia and Alhizziamolxiccawi^ 
the surest and quickest method of protecting clearings. Though 
not deciduous, Qrevilka is constantly shedding leaves, and its 
hardiness and rapidity of growth render it popular. The best 
indigenous trees are Blackwood {Dalbergia latifolia) and Solvanji 
{Albkzia od€raimima)^\mt unfortunately most of the Blackwood on 
the Shevaroys has been cut down. Other indigenous trees of value 
are Terminalia chebula (Gall-nut), T, beWica^ 1\ catapjpa (Indian 
Almond), T, tomentosa, Albizzia l^beh^ Fterocarpua marsupium and 
Cedrela toona. Daria {Sponia notghiii\ Naga {Eugenia jcmbolnna)^ 
and the figs are to bo avoided, as they are very susceptible to bug, 
and their root growth injures the coifee. 

A mulch, or litter of dead leaves and dead weeds, is a useful Mulch, 
protection against surface erosion and surface caking, and it also 
checks the evaporation of water in the soil. The best natural 
mulch is created by deciduous trees. This is supplemented by 
cutting the weeds before they seed, and leaving them in eitu. 

The following leguminous plants have been cultivated for the 
prevention of wash, and they act as cover plants ; Cassia mmosoides, 

CrotaJarpi striata, Tephrosia purpurea. These should be out down 
and spread over the surface of the ground during the hot weather. 

In a few months it will be found they have rotted, and formed a 
good mulch, the nitrogen of which is washed into the soil at the 
first burst of the rains. 

By wider spacing and deeper trenching the cost of manure Manure, 
ppr acre has been greatlj reduced. With 1,200 plants per acre. 
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OHAP. IV. 
CiTiiF Crops. 


Yarietici. 


Pests. 


1,200 lb. of manure would be required at 1 lb. per tree, whereas, 
with 300 trees per acre, 1^ lb. can be given to each tree, and the 
total expenditure will bo only 450 lb. Saltpetre, bone-manure 
and various kinds of pthicik are the usual manures, but every 
planter has his own ideas as to what is best. 

Almost all the coffee grown on the Shevaroys is Coffea arabiea. 
C, Vherka has been tried, but it does not pay well, the berries being 
large, with an excess of pulp. Maragogipe is cultivated on a small 
scale, but it is sensitive to leaf disease, and the yield is unsatisfac- 
tory, a heavy crop being realised only once in three years. 

Pointed Bourbon ” has also been tried. More recently experi- 
ments have been made with C. rolmta^ an African species imported 
from Java ; it is supposed to bo resistant to Hmiteia va%iatrix, but 
tlie species has not yet had long enough trial, and nothing San be 
said of the quality of the bean. The same remarks apply to 
C. congensia^ var. chaloiti and C, can/ephora^ 

The diseases which have devastated the coffee plantations on 
the Shevaroys arc, in order of destructiveness, Blight, Borer and 
Bug. 

(u) The fungoid disease known as Leaf Blight {HemiUia 
vdatalrix) was imported into South India from Ceylon in 1871. 
It made its first appearance on the Shevaroys in 1875. Its host 
is supposed to be Canthimn of various species which are abundant 
on the Shevaroys. 

(b) Borer (the grub of the beetle Xylotrechua quadripea) 
began its ravages in 1897-98, and the damage it has done is 
enormous. 

(e) Brown Bug, the scale insect known to science as 
Lecanium hemiapheariewn, made its debut in 1870. It first 
attacked the sbadc-treoB, then the fig, jack, charcoal-trce (Daria = 
8poma wightii^ also called Trema orientalia)^ loquat, guava, oranges 
and limes, and it shows a special liking for Spanish Needle 
(Btdena ptloaa). No certain method of dealing wi^ this pest has 
been discovered. Spraying and fumigating are impracticable ; the 
importation of lady-birds has failed ; a fungus that appears during 
the north-east monsoon is fatal to it, but unfortunately the fungus 
attacks the bug usually after the bug has done all the damage it 
possibly can. 

Green Bug {Leeanium viride), which dealt the death-blow to 
the coffee industry in Ceylon, and made its appearance on the 
Nilgiris in 1904, was introduced into the Shevaroys from the Palni 
Hills in about 1905. The Green Mealy Seale {Puhinaria paidU) 
has also found its way to the Shevaroy estates. 

In addition to the above pests, much damage is being done by 
stnmp-rot or root rot, caused by tbe fnngos Hymmotkmte tuutUt 
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which spreads from certain forest and shade trees when they die. CHAP. 17. 
The trees which are supposed to propagate this disease are the Chief Ceops. 
White Cedar^ all Figs, the Silver Oak and the Jack. 

Shevaroy coffee is sent to the mills of Malabar or Coimbatore, Coring. 

“ in parchment.*' ^ Hence the manufacturing processes necessary 
before the bean is ready for export from the hills arc of a very 
simple description. The coffee blossoms in March and April, the 
fruit begins to ripen in October and continues till J anuary . The 
fruit is hand-picked as soon as it shows a dark reddish tinge. 

The next process is pulping. The pulper is usually of the disc 
pattern, and is worked by hand. Pulping should be done as 
soon as possible after picking, to prevent fermentation and 
discoloration of the silver-skin. After the pulp is removed, the 
stic^ mucilaginoiis stuff with which the parchment is coated is 
removed by first fermenting and then washing the parchment. 
Fermentation requires from 12 to 24 hours, according to the state 
of the weather ; the higher the elevation, the longer will be the 
process. The parchment, after thorough washing, is put to dry 
on specially prepared platforms called “barbecues." On arriviug 
at the mills, the parchment coffee is usually dried a second time. 

Coffee grown by natives is usually dried without removing the 
pulp attached. • 

Tea was introduced on the Shevaroys in the fifties by Tea. 

Mr. Fischer, but its cultivation never got beyond the experimental 
stage, and has since been altogether abandoned. Dr. Cornish, 
writing in 1870, remarked that the plants attained a height of 20' 
and flowered and seeded freely.* 

In 1881 a few Ccai*a ® trees were introduced on the Shevaroys, Rubber, 
but rubber cultivation was not seriously thought of till 1898, 
when Mr. A. G-. Nicholson planted several hundred Para and 
Gastilloa plants among the coffee of the Hawthorne Estate, up to 
an elevation of about 3, *500'. He continued interplauting 

annually, and in 1903 imported Castilloa seed from Mexico direct. 

About the same time other planters turned their attention to 
rubber, and interspersed their coffee with Para and Castilloa, and 
in some instances with Ceara. By 1906 about 1,200 acres were 
so planted up, most of the rubber being Para. Tapping was 

1 For (ihe nninitiated it is as well to note that tbe ripe coffee fruit is called the 
** oherry, ** the succulent outer coat of the fruit is the “ pulp, *' aud the inner 
adhesive layer is known as the parohmeiit. ” The seed coat within the 
parohment, which adheres olonely to the seed, is called the “silver-skin.** 

CommsfctaZ ProAwta o/ India, p. 388. 

* Dr. Shortt’s SUl Bangea, II, p. 21. 

* For the information on Rubber I am indebted to Messrs. B. Oayley and 
Jlorgan. 





CHAP. IV. tried on a small scale by Mr. Nicholson in 1906^ and as much as 
Cbubf Oeopb. I lb. of dry rubber per tree could be obtained in a month from 
his best seven-year-old Para trees, results very favourable con- 
sidering the relatively high elevation and scanty rainfall of the 
Shevaroys, as compared with other rubber-growing countries. 
Moreover, in addition to yielding a heavy crop of good seed, 
(valued in 1006 at from Es. 5 to Es. 7 per thousand), Ftira makes 
an excellent shade-tree for coffee; it requires no topping, the 
shade is not too heavy, and the roots do not in any way interfere 
with the growth of the coffee. Mr. Eicholson was awarded a 
gold medal for the best rubber grown in India, and a card for 
“ High Elevation Enbber. His success gave an impetus to 
rubber planting, and it is estimated that in January 1911, the 
area under Para amounted to 1,829 acres with some 484,000 trees, 
and of Ceara to 1,987 acres with some 570,000 trees. 

Coara, it will bo observed, has overtaken Para in popularity. 
The climate of the Shevaroys suits it well, good trees, 3 or 4 
years of age, attaining a girth of as much as 26" at a height of 
3' from the ground. The exact outturn is uncertain, but it is 
said that Coara trees, 3 or 4 years of age, will yield 4 ounces of 
dry rubber in a year, rising eventually to 1 lb. As the rains are 
not oontinu<rus during the monsoon months, Ceara is not injured 
by tapping ; the outs heal up rapidly, and there is a noticeable 
increase of yield from renewed bark. Hitherto (1912) rubber on 
the Shevaroys has mostly been planted in coffee, but now that the 
possibilities of Ceara are gaining recognition, it is not unlikely 
that in the near future largo areas will bo devoted to rubber 
alone. 

In addition to Para and Ceara there are small areas under 
Casiilloa ela4ica^ Funtumia elaaiica, Manihot dhhotomay M, piauhy- 
enm and M., heptaphylla. 

Many systems of tapping have been tried. The “spiral 
system ” was first tried on Mr. Nicholson’s Para, and worked well. 
The system, however, w’hich is considered to work the best is the 
“ half ” or “ full herring-bone,” which can be employed on all 
trees with a girth of 18" measured at a height of W from the 
ground. From a height of 5' dowm to within 6" of the ground 
level the tree is stripped of its outer bark. A broad shallow 
vertical incision is then made from top to bottom of the stripped 
portion, and a tin spout is inserted at the bottom to receive the 
latex. The original oblique outs aro then made about 1' apart, at 
an angle of 45° to the vertical incision. Every other day shallow 
oblique cuts ore made below the originals, until the space between 
the originals is filled up. Under this system paring is avoided, 
and when one side of the tree is finished, the other side can be 
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tapped, and the side first tapped will be thus allowed time to heal CHAP.I7. 
before it is again interfered with. Chibp Crops. 

A start was niado in aloe cultivation in the Priaux Verts 
Estate (Shevaroys) in 1899, vrhen about 40 acres were planted out 
with Agave (Fourcroya giganiea), and in 1904 the Govorumont 
sanctioned the remission of assessment for five years on all lands 
newly cultivated vrith Agave on the Shevaroys. The venture was 
not a success. Meanwhile, in 1904, about 965 acres of laud near 
Morappur Eailvray Station were assigned on a five years* cowle to 
tbo Indian Fibre Company of Yercaud. The land was planted 
with aloes, but the drought of the two succeeding years, and tbo 
ravages of cattle and wild pigs, entirely destroyed the plantation. 

The venture was abandoned, and the lands relinquished in 1907. 

About 400 acres, mostly in Salem Taluk, are cultivated with Hemp. 
San-Hemp (Crotalaria juncea == Tamil sonaZ, Tolugn /anumu)a.nd 
rather under 100 acres with Deccan Hemp {Hibiscus cannabinus ^ 

Tamil fulichai). Both are grown as bye -products on the sal 
system, in fields cultivated with unirrigated cereals, and neither 
crop is of much economic value, the produce sufficing only for 
local consumption. 

Except in the case of graft mangoes, no systematic attempt p. paci* 
has been made to develop fruit culture on a large scale.' But, judg- Culture. 
ing from the success of experiments carried out by Mr. 0. K. Short 
and other planters on the Shevaroys, there is no reason why a 
large orchard should not prove a profitable investment. On the 
Shevaroys no irrigation is required, as at Bangalore, and the soil 
is all that could be desired. Oranges thnve amazingly, and so does 
the common cooking pear, and during the season cartloads of these 
fruits are scut away to the plains. Mr. C. K. Short summarises 
the present state of fruit culture on the Shevaroys as follows : — 

Oranges. — The variety most commonly grown is the tight- 
skinned St. Michael, which stands transport well, and bears good 
crops with little cultivation. The tree takes about 8 years to come 
into full bearing. Excellent as the fruit is, there is room for 
improvement by grafting and high cultivation. The loose-skinned 
Goorg Orange {Cintra) until very recently was a rarity on these 
hills, but now its cultivation is being rapidly extended, as there is 
a greater demand for them. The other varieties grown on a small 
soale are the Bitter or Seville Orange, and the Kumquat {Citrus 
japonica) ; the former is used for marmalade and the latter for 
preserve. Amongst those which arc being experimentally grown 
are the Washington, Navel, Nagpore, By Ihet, China, Mozambique, 

Satghur and the Malta Blood. 

Lemons. — The Sour Lime is common on most estates; the 
Malta Lemon and the Citron do well at elevations of over 4,500'. 
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CHAP. IV. Pomeloos {Citrua de<mmana^ or shaddock). — Both the red and 
Ohibi' Chops, the white varieties flourish ; the former make good candied peel. 

Apples grow to special perfection on Mr. Thurston Short^s 
estate, “ Eiverdale,” a fact due, no doubt, to some peculiarity in 
the soil and situation. 

Fears (Pyrus (jornmutiis), thrive on the higher elevations, 4,500' 
and over. They are propagated by cuttings, which take 10 years 
or more to bear. The La Conte and KeifEer, vrliich bear fruit at 
Bangalore, are being tried at Nagaltlr at an elevation of 3,800'. 
Other graft varieties, such as Bergamot, Jargonelle, Marie Louise, 
and Beurre Hardy, should do well on the Green Hill plateau. 

Plums bear abundant crops ; some trees carry a bushel each. 
It would be interesting to see if the variety from which prunes 
are made would flourish on the hills. 

Peaohos do well, but the fruit has a tendency to grow elongated 
instead of round. 

The Loquat (Erioboirya japonica or Japanese Medlar) is 
common. The fruit ripens in September or October. Some years 
ago a very flno champagne was made from its juice. 

Chirimoya {Anona cheriniolta) indigenous in Peru, was 
introduced by the late Major Hunter from Madeira, and fruited 
for the flrst*tirae in 1884. The fruit resembles the bullock-heart 
in appearance, and the custard-apple in flavour. The hybrid 
Chirimoya (a cross between the true Chirimoya and the Custard 
Apple), produces a very large luscious fruit of exquisite flavour. 

Fine-apples. — The common variety flourishes ; the fruit, 
though small, is of very good flavour. 

Strawberries were successfully grown by Mr. J. C. Large 
under irrigation, but they do not thrive if grown on the same 
ground for two consecutive years. 

Other fruits that do well on the Hills are the Papaw {Oartca 
papaya), which also thrives on the plains, tho Butter-fruit {Persea 
vulgaris, P. oblonga, P. macrophylla, P. drimy folia, etc.), tho Fig, 
the Guava (Psidium guayava). Jack-fruit {Artocarpus Megrifolia) , 
Bose-apple {Eugenta jambos), Custard-apple [Anona squamosa), 
Pomegranate (Punica granatum), Plantains and Mulberry [Morua 
indtea)} Viticulture has not been attempted on the Hills, but 
the town of Erishnagiri is noted for its grapes, which are trained 
over pergolas in the backyards of Muhammadan houses. 

Mangoes. Thanks to the enterprise of a few local xMuhammadans, Salem 

Town is famous for its graft mangoes. More than twenty varie- 
ties are grown, the most popular being Oundu, Nadthsalai, 
Kudadad and Idalgova, Graft mangoes are a lso grown extensively 

^ Tho Malberrjr is also grown extensively round Bfirikai for tho rearing of 
Bilk-worms->See Vol. II, p. 124. 
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at K&v6ri-patnam, but grafting is not done locally, grafts being CHAP. IV. 
imported from Salem, Chittoor and Bangalore {Gundu^ Malgova^ Chief Chops. 
Kadvr^ Plthar^ Dil-pasand, Gathemar^ NUam^ Chittura^ and 
Bengalura). On the Shevaroys graft mangoes flourish up to 
2,600'. but the fniit-fly destroys the fruit produced at elevations 
of over 3,500', by burrowing in the soft tissues and rendering it 
valueless. Common country mangoes grow everywhere, but the 
fruit is of very little value.^ Mangoes flower in Tai (January- 
February), and are harvested in Chittrai (April-May), and the 
trees are usually leased to contractors in Masi (Fobruary-Mareh). 

In Salem City mangoes are grafted by inarching.” For inarohins. 
the stock, ordinary mango shrubs of two years’ growth are used. 

The top of the stock is cut off, the stem pared to half its thickness 
to a distance of 3" or 4" from the top. An incision of similar 
size and shape is then made in the stem of any suitable shoot in 
the parent tree, and the two are bound tightly together with a 
strip of waxed cloth, which is afterwards covered with a mixture 
of cowduug and earth. 

A slightly different method is adopted for inarching Guava, 

Orange, Lime, Pomegranate, and other fruit-trees, the stock being 
pared on both sides and spliced into a longitudinal upward 
incision (technically known as a cleft ”) in the parent shoots. 

The subjoined statement shows in acres the dgakat under the Irbioation. 
several classes of irrigation for each Taluk in Fasli 1321 ; — 


Taluk. 

River channels un- 
der Public Works 
Department. 

Other river 
channels. 

Major tanks under | 
Public IVorka j 
Department. 

Minor tanka 
under Revenue 
Department. 

• 

• 1 

Total, Government. 

Mittas. 


ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

Salem ... 

394 

2,186 

3,470 

6,920 

20 

11,996 

1,327 

Attar 

3,153 

4,643 

6,322 

4,554 

15,056 

33,628 


TirncheiigOdu 

1,069 

1,028 

3,090 

736 

11,391 

17,304 

4,6.38 

OmalUr 

216 

1,395 

1,142 

4, .395 

2,663 

9,810 

366 

Dharmapuri ... 

290 

1,243 

2,516 

9,127 

30 

18,205 

3,686 

Uttankarai ... 

979 

1,080 

1,227 

4,962 

... 

8,264 

2,891 

HosUr 

250 

610 

837 

10,008 

... 

11,606 

4,648 

Eriahnagiri ... 

2,178 

1,473 

2,163 

7,046 


12,869 

8,385 

Total 

8,618 

13,464 

20,772 

46,747 

29,160 

118,661 

26,381 


^ For instance the Fattira-Kavnndan-Palaijram tope, planted by Mr. Foohin, 
which measures about 6 furlongs long and 1 furlong broad, only realises an 
annual bid of about Bs. 18, and a similar tope at Abinaram, planted by the 
■aitia officer, fetches about the same, whereas one good graft mango tree in 
Salem realises from Bs. 80 to 60 annually. 
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Minor Works. 


“ Tnnis.»* 


The operations of the Tank Eestoration Scheme Parties hard 
been confined to the Basin of the Pennaiyar, and to tho Timmani- 
mutUr Minor Basin of the Kaveri. The Pcnnaiy&r Basin has 
been divided into the Minor Basins of (1) Hosfir, (2) Markanda- 
nadi, (3) Xav6ri>patnam, (4) Pambax, (5) Kambaya-nallllr and 
(6) VaniyOr. Much of the area included in tho PambSx, Mftr- 
kanda-nadi and Tirumani-muttax Basins lies beyond the limits 
of tho District. The results of tho investigations arc summarised 
in tho subjoined statement : — 


Busin. 

Area 

in 

square 

miles. 

Number 
of irri- 
gation 
works. 

Number 
of square 
miles 
to a 
work. 

Number 
of Gov- 
ernmout 
works. 

Ayakat 
of Gov- 
ernment 
works 
as per 
Tank 
Restora- 
tion 

Soliome. 

Average 

Ayakat 

per 

work. 

Number 
of Gov- 
ernment 
works of 
over 100 
acres 
Ayakat. 

ITosur 

555 

538 

i 103 

147 

ACS. 

4,675 

ACS. 

31*12 

8 

Murkaada-nadi... 

270 

224 

1-23 

56 

2,530 

46-00 

4 

KuvOri-paLnam. ^ 

49 

57 

0‘86 

31 

1,113 

35-90 

4 

Puinbar .. ... 

832 

628 

1-82 

415 

1.3,890 

33-47 

7 

Knmbaya-nall ur . 

Vaniyar 

'riruniani-xnuttar. 

4il9 

575 

0*73 

326 

11,357 

34-84 

21 

612 

102 

3‘19 

155 

4,254 

27-46 

7 

717 

200 

2*47 

176 

16,712 

89-78 

65 


The Public Works Department is in charge of all tanks and 
anaikats which irrigate upwards of 200 acres, all “ railway afEect- 
ing tanks, and all tanks, irrespective of size, which are fed by 
Imperial anaikats. Details of those works arc given in the Taluk 
notices in Chapter XV. 

The number of Minor Irrigation works in tho District in 
charge of tho Bovenue Depart- 
ment is 2,400, distributed as shown 
in the margin. Their aydkat is 
a little less than 47,000 acres, and 
the annual cost of maintenance a 
little under Es. 20,000. It will 
be noted that petty works are far 
more numerous in the Baramah&l 
than in the Talaghat. 

Under some of the larger irrigation sources a simple business- 
like device is adopted for regulating the distribution of water to 
the several holdings. The mrganti, as the village servant is 
called whose duty it is to distribute the water, is provided with a 
small copper cup, in the bottom of whioh a tiny hole is bored. 


Taluk. 

Nnmbor of 
works. 

Hosar 

304 

Krishnagiri ... 

481 

Dharmapuri ... 

422 

Uttankarni ... 

446 

Salem 

219 

OxnalCLr 

120 

Tiriiohengodu... 

159 

Attftr 

166 
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This cup is floated on a ohatty of water, and in twenty minutes it CHAP, IV. 
fills and sinks. On the inside of the cup are marks to indicate 
when it is a quarter, half or three-quarters full. The time re- 
quired to fill a cup times is suflicient to irrigate about an acre. 

Allowing for delays, tho cup is filled about 33 times between 
sunrise and sunset, and 33 times during night, and about 40 
acres can bo irrigated in 24 hours. Tho nv'ganti is watched by the 
ryot whose land is to be irrigated, and he is also supervised by one 
of the other ryots who hold laud under the aynkaL The ryots 
take up this work of supervision in turn, and the supervising ryot 
is allowed 3 out of 88 turns for his own use as compensation for 
his loss of time. 

The marginal stutement shows tho area of Government lands Baling. 

registered as “ Baling wet” ^ 

iig, at Resettlement, together 
with tho number of wells in 
Punjai each taluk in Pasli 1320. 

Tho physical character 

of the District lends itself 
5 281 ^^eadily to the formation by 
0,203 natural or artificial agencies 
11 005 ponds or kuitais, 

502 supplied with water by 

8 yy® springs, surface drainage or 
jungle streams, and permit- 
ting tho precarious irriga- 
tion of small plots of laud. Concurrently with tho Resettlement 
of the northern taluks, an exhaustive enquiry was made into tho 
conditions of irrigation under kuitais and small anaikats through- 
out the District, and a record of rights was prepared. As many as 
1,118 sources wore recognised as private, and 8anad8 were issued 
accordingly. 

The SarBr Project was first uudertaken as a famine relief Biirar 
work in 1 R77. It was completed in 1888 at a cost of Rs. 4,34,41 5. 

Since that date several improvements have from time to time been 
made. The Fennaiyar is dammed at Nedungal, in Krisbnagiri 
Taluk, at a point where its catchment area is 1,900 square miles. 

The anaikat is 912 feet across. The Supply Channel to BarQr 
Great Tank takes off from the left bank of the river ; it is 7 miles 
1 furlong in length, and is provided with 17 sluices, all opening 
in the right bund of the channel. These sluioes are used for 
direct irrigation ; some of them supply three tanks formerly fed 
by river channels from the Pennaiyar, viz., Marudori, Velanga- 
mudi and BarUr Small Tank. 

* See Vol. II. pp. 89, 40. 




Wo 

Tulnk. 

Baling 

Wet. 

In 

Nanjai. 

HoflUr 

ACS. 

24 

1,.360 

Ki'iahnagiri ... 

209 

3,7.53 

pharmapuri ... 

67 

4,591 

trttankarai ... 

236 

1,293 

SHlem ... 

825 

2,762 

Omalflr 


180 

Tii'QohengOdu. 

977 

7,600 

Attar 

294 

4,208 



SALEM. 


OHAP. IV. B&rar Great Tank itself covers 688 acres. It lies at the head 
Tbbigatiox. of a shallow valley, bounded on the east and west by low ridges. 

The water of the Great Tank is distributed by two Main Chan- 
nels, which follow the contours of these two ridges, and irrigate 
the intervening lands. The West Main Channel is 2. miles 5 fur- 
longs in length, and gives off one Branch Channel. The total 
length of the East Main Channel is lOJ^ miles, and it also feeds 
three Branch Channels. The drainage of its tail-end tanks flows 
through the Mitta tanks of Anandtir, Tiruvana-patti and Agra- 
haram. 

The completion of the Bariir Project was not followed by 
the rapid extension of wet cultivation that had been expected, and 
the additional revenue derived from it failed to cover the interest 
on capital expenditure. 

In 1893 the Board ordered that, as the Project was a “ work 
for which capital and revenue accounts are kept ” the lands com- 
manded by it should bo assessed at “ first group ” rates. This 
order was revised in 1898 on the recommendation of the Collector, 
and flrst-olasB rates were continued only for lands under the first 
six sluioes of the Main Channels, the remaining sluices of the 
West Channel, with its branch, and sluices 7 to 11 of the Eart 
Channel were reduced to the second class, and the rest of the aydkal 
was placed in the third class. 

At Resettlement the three tanks fed directly by the Supply 
Channel wore raised to the second class, while all sluioes below 
the 6th in the West Channel, and below the 11th in the East 
Channel with the Branch Channels of the latter were reduced to 
the fourth class. 

The result of Resettlement was to raise the assessment of the 
occupied ayakai from Rs. 10,900 to lis. 24,750. Of this increase, 
nearly Rs. 9,000 represents the dry assessment and water-rate 
previously chargeable on the extent transferred at Resettlement 
from dry to wet.^ 




Bovenue. 

1 

^ Desoription of Land. 

Extent. 

Be 700116 
Acoonnts. 

Besettle- 

ment. 

Web at Sebtlemonb 

Transferred from dry to wet between 
BetUement and Keoettlement 
Transferred from dry to wet at Be- 

■ettlement 

Water-rate on dry before BeRettle- 
ment 

ACS. 

1,256 

663 

1,281 

Be. 

6,900 

4,002 

1,143 

7,704 

BS. 

11,245 

4,840 

9,163 

Total 

3,203 

19,748 

24,748 
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The Ponnkondapuram Tuok was built as a famine relief CHAP.lY. 
work in the serenties, on the site of a ruined bund whioh was Iuioatzon, 
breached apparently before the District came under British rule. Penukonda- 
The chief source of supply is the SondDr Hirer; an additional puram. 
supply is derived from the Mattur Hirer by an open-headed 
channel dug in 1898-99. The whole Uyahat is less than 600 
acres ; the soil is sandy, saline and poor. Though the catchment 
area is 52 square miles, the supply is precarions, the bund leaks, 
and the whole project is rather a dismal specimen of a famine 
relief work. 

The KavOri Project is a scheme for damming the KavSri at a Kavsri 
. point just above the village of Metur, Bhavani Taluk, Coimbatore Pwjeot. 
Distri^ (opposite Panamarattuppatti, Tiruchengodu Taluk), where 
the Palamalai and the Sita-malai converge^ 35 miles above Erode 
and 24 miles above the confluence of the Bhavani and Kav9ri 
rivers. The reservoir so formed will hold 80,000 million cubic 
feet of water, and the water-spread will reach northward to 
Hogenkal falls beyond the confluence of the Topptir Hiver with 
the Kaveri, submerging the villages round Solappadi and Baddi- 
ra-halli in the Dharmapnri Taluk. The Project is iutended 
for the improvement and extension of irrigation in Tanjore 
Distriot.*' 

The Krishnagiri Project provides for the construction of a Krishnagirl 
dam across the Ponnaiyar, at a point whore the river valley is Projeot. 
narrowed to a width of half a mile by two rooky hills, 25 miles 
north-west of the spot where the Madras-Culiout Railway crosses 
that river. The catchment area of the reservoir would he 1,431 
square miles. The capacity of the reservoir is estimated at 6,000 
million cuhio feet, a quantity sufiicient for the irrigation of 20,000 
acres of paddy and 38,000 acres of dry crops. It is doubtful if 
it will be possible without infringing existing irrigation rights 
to permit impounding of such largo quantities of water and 
this matter is the subject of farther enquiry. Two main distri- 
bution ohannels are provided for. The south main channel would 
irrigate that portion of Krishnagiri Taluk whioh lies on the right 
bank of the Ponnaiy3.r, and stretches as far as the Kambaya-nallur 
Mitta. The east main channel is to serve the left bank of the 
, Pennaiy&r, bending round the hill to the east of the reservoir and 
passing near the bund of the Ghouse Saib Tank of Avadana-palli. 

Thenoe it is to cross the road, and curve round the hill near 
"Timm&pnram Tank, irrigating the country just above the 
Nedungal Anaikat. 


^ See p. 21 tnpra, and Yol. II, p. 276. 
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The Mfiiftnda-balli Projocfc is intended to utilise the surpiuB 
water of the Sanat-kamAra-nadi, which at present passes over 
the Maranda-halli Anaikat in Dharmapuri Talnk, at which point 
the river has a catchment area of 340 square miles. The scheme 
provides for increasing the capacity of Sangam-basavan, MavSri 
and Jor-talav Tanks by raising their bunds. 

A farther extension of the M&randa-halli Project is the con- 
struction of a reservoir near P&lak5du, to bo filled by the surplus 
water of the Jer-talav. This reservoir would irrigate the valley of 
the Pula-hall i river, which crosses the Dharmapuri-Krishnagiri 
road south of £ari-mangalam. 

Proposals have been formulated for improving the precarious 
supply of the Bado-talav Tank, near Krishnagiri, by connecting 
it, by a. channel 12 miles long, with the Markanda-nadi near 
Nidusal,^ where an anaikat was to be built. The Krishnagiri 
Project would, however, be incomparably more useful, and would 
benefit the same tract. 

Suggestions have been made for exploiting the Sanat-kumfira- 
nadi by the erection of a gigantic reservoir near Panoha-palli, 
but the Pula-halli Project would serve the same end far more * 
effectively. Two reservoirs have been proposed near Anchetti in 
Hosfir Taluk. The adjoining tract, however, is sparsely populated, 
feverish, and mostly covered by reserved forests. Proposals 
have also been considered for utilising the Yaniyar and the 
Topptlr River by the construction of dams, and for enlarging 
the capacity of the tanks fed by the Sarabhanga-nadi and 
Sw@ta-nadi. 

Volumes might be written on the economic condition of 
agriculture in the District, on the poverty under which the rvot 
suffers, on his iudebtednoss, on the increase in the cost* of 
cultivation, the restrictions of Forest Laws, and the weight of land 
assessment. Unfortuiiatoly it is not humanly possible to sum- 
marise accurately the littie-undorstood complex of forces that act 
and react on the ryot’s status, and vague generalities are best 
left alone. Suffice it to say that the ryot shows no sign of being 
“ taxed out of existence,” that ho is as truly the backbone of the 
nation to-day as he was a century, or a milloiiium, ago, and that 
the soil of Salem District under the British Raj can support 
nearly four times the population that it supported under Tipu’s 


> A village belonging to Neriyana-kuppam Mitta of Eridmagiri Talnk on 
the opposite side of Markanda-nadi to Mara-samndram. 
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rule. Indebted the ryot undoubtedly is, was, and always will 
be, but he is none the less sturdy and virile for that. Munro’s 
impartial summary of the ryot's condition is by no means an 
anachronism in the twentieth century. 

** Though the ryots have little money, 1 imagine that they sufEer 
less real distress than the peasantry of Europe. The inolemenc^ of 
the weather is what they hardly ever feel : firewood costs them 
nothing, and dress very little. Their own labour, for two or three 
days, is the price of their house, which is built of mud and covered 
with straw or leaves, and, in a warm climate, such materials answer 
the purpose just as well as stone or marlle. All of them are 
married, and their families, so far from being a burden, are a great 
support to them, because their labour produces more than the 
expense of their maintenance: — ^tbis is so generally understood, 
that nothing is more common than to grant a man a remission of 
rent on the death of his wife or his son. Learned men who write 
of India, begin by talking of the son, and then tell us that its 
vertical rays make the natives indolent ; but notwithstanding all 
this, the farmers are, at least, as industrious as those of Europe, and 
their women more 80 .‘ ’* 

The Census Keturns for 1911 show that nearly 1,300,000 
souls, or 78 per cent, of the total population, are dependent on 
agriculture for livelihood. Out of every thousand so»dopendent, 
35 are classed as non-oultivators (land-owners 24 and tenants 1 1 
per mille), and 965 as cultivators (landowners 709, tenants 76 and 
labourers 180 per mille).^ Thus, excluding non-oultivating owners 
and tenants, the number of souls direcily dependent on the soil 
totals just over I J millions, or 70 per cent, of the total population. 
Out of this huge total, 58 per cent, are classed as “ actual workers ** 
and 42 as “ dependents ”, against 50 per cent. “ actual workers ’ 
and 50 per cent. ** dependents ” for tho remaining half million of 
the population. Tho percentage of “ actual workers ” among 
the oultivatiug landowners is 56, among the cultivating tenants 
54, and among the agricultural labourers 70 ; and of those ** actual 
workers ” the percentage of females is 42 among cultivating land- 
owners, 37 among cultivating tenants, and 56 among field- 
labourers. The analysis is interesting, as it shows that the 
peasant proprietor is still the most important person in the 
District, and that he and his family work hard. No doubt the 

^ Letter dated OmalUr, May 10, 1786, Gleig, Yol. I, p. 186. 

* The aotnal figures are — 


Non* oultivatiug owuors 


... 31,068 

Non'Oultivating tenants 


... 13,836 

Cultivating owners 

... 

... 918,708 

Cultivating tenants 

. 

... 89,058 

Labourers ... 

. 

... 288,703 


Q 
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oomparatLve dearth of oapitaliats is a oheok on the rapid develop- 
ment of now methods of agrionltnre) but the rapid growth of 
gronud-nut and cotton cultivation during the past decade prove 
that the Salem ryot is by no means buried in conservatism. 
Latifundia are not an unmixod blessing, and Salem District 
affords a useful object lesson in the vitality of “ small holdings.” 

Though rent-roll *’ statistics are apt to be vitiated by the 
fact that a ryot may not only hold several pattas in his own name,^ 
but may also have an interest in several “ joint-pattas ”, yet, so 
far as they go, they corroborate in an interesting way the 
inferences to be drawn from tho census returns. The subjoined 
figures show the proportion of single and joint pattas in each 
taluk after the introduction of Besottlcment, together with the 
percentage of pattas paying over and under Bs. 30 : — 


Taluk. 

Single. 

Joint. 

Bs. 10 
and 
less. 

Between 
Ks. 10 and 
Bs. 30. 

Total 
under 
Rb. 30. 

Over 

Bs. 80. 

Salem* 

GO 

40 

61 

34 

96 

6 

TimohongOda ... 

41 

69 

45 

48 

93 

7 

AttUr ... 

66 

84 

88 

14 

97 

3 

trttankarai ^ ... 

69 

31 

75 

22 

97 

3 

Dharmapuri ... 

6G 

44 

74 

23 

97 

3 

Kiishnagiri 

65 

45 

G4 

28 

92 

8 

Hosar 

66 

45 

76 

20 

95 

5 


Such lands as are leased, arc usually leased for a share in tho 
produce {vdram tenure). The respective shares of contracting 
parties are, as a rule, determined by local custom. The common- 
est arrangement is for owner and tenant to take a moiety of the 
produce each, the owner paying the whole assessment, and the 
tenant bearing all the cost of oultivation. Sometimes the owner 
gets only two-fifths, and in tho case of lands irrigated by baling, 
the owner’s share is often reduced to one-fifth. Tho poorer the 
soil, the lower is the owner’s share, and one-sixth is sometimes 
agreed to. In the B&ramahal, and also in the Denkoni-kota Divi. 
sion, the so-called hand^aram system is in vogue, by which the 
owners receive one-fourth of the produce, the tenants three- 
fourths, each party paying half the kist. Leases for a fixed rent 
in kind {gvitagdi) are confined to wet and garden lands irrigated 
by unfailing sources, such as the Fennaiyftr channels or ” major” 
tanks; the owner pays the kist and receives 5 or 6 kmdagam^ 

1 «* DnpUoate pntbas ** as thej are called ia Settlemenb jargon. 

‘Inolnnve of Omalftr. 

> One Jeaniagam = 218| Madras measures in the Erishnagiri Talnh and 110 
Madras measures in the Bharmapnri Taluk. 
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of grain. Money rents are paid mostly on betel-gardoua, and on OHAP. IV 
paddy land in the few favonrod looalitioa where the sowoars find AoEicuii 
the purchase of land to bo a profitable investment for capital. Economy. 

The sale value of land since 1871 has fluctuated in rather a 

curious manner. In preparing the Scheme Eeports for Resettle- Values, 
ment, the registered sale deeds of nearly 300 typical villages were 
examined^ and it was found that the average sale value of dry ” 
laud in most of the District stood markedly lower in the period 
1881-85 than it was in 1871-75. The fall is due partly, no 
doubt, to the fact that in the earlier period the transactions regis- 
tered were few in numberi and at the later period registration was 
more in fashion, even for petty transactions ; it is probable at the 
same time that depreciation was due in part to the Groat Famine. 

Since 1885, however, there has been a steady rise in land values, 
except under ordinary “ dry ” lands ; the value of wet lands 
in the southern taluks rose from Es. 99 in 1871-75 to Es. 140 in 
1896-1000 ; the value of dry ** lands with wells rose from 
Es. 53 to Bs. 64} ; in the northern taluks the value of “ wet ” 
lands with wells rose from Bs. 120 in 1871-75 to Es. 204 in 
1891-95, that of “ wet ” lands without wells from Es. 131 to 
Bs. 166 ; while ** dry ” lands with wells rose from Bs. 23 
td over Es. 43 in the same period. Ordinary “dry” lands, 
however, in tho southom taluks fell from Bs. 29}- to Rs. 22}-, 
and in tho northern taluks the figure for both periods was 
just under Es. 28.^ Tho decrease is probably due to the fact that 
tho poorer lands, which in the earlier period could command no 
price at all, in tho later period acquired a saleable value. 

More recent registration figures for the whole District indicate 
a further rise ; the average value of “ dry ” land in Government 
villages for the whole District in 1897 was Es. 31, in 1904 it was 
Bs. 45 ; that of “ wet ” was Bs. 179 in 1897, and Bs. 221 
in 1904 ; the rise in Mitta lands was less sharp. 

The stability of the ryots seems to be improving, and the pro- Land 
portion of immoveable property transferred from ryots to non- 
agricultural capitalists appears to bo decreasing. For instance the 
District Begistrar’s returns show that in 1897, of the total extent 
of land purchased, only 74 per cent, was bought by agriculturists, 
while in 1904 tho percentage was 88 ; in 1897 ryots sold 4,130 
acres more than they purchased ; in 1904 the difference was 
reduced to 411 acres. If these figures are any index of the drift of 
things, there is no serious reason to fear that the ownership of 
land is passing out of the hands of the agricultural classes. 


> See G.0. 1029, Rev., of 7th October 1803, p. 23 ; and Board's Proceedings 
818 of ISth July 1905, p. 28. 

0-1 
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Salem ... 

TiruohengOdtt 

Attar .. 

Krishnagiri 

Dharmapnri 

t^'ttankarai 

Hosar. . . 


13 
9 

46 

14 
17 
31 
26 


The area of “ dry ” land classed as assessed waste (jpddugUV^ in 
Goyemment villages at Resettlement amounted to about 350,000 
acres, assessed at Rs. 2,11,000 odd, and the area under “wet 
waste was about 4,600 acres, assessed at a little over 
Rs. 22,000. ^ In the resettled villages the percentage of “ dry 
Taluic. waste ” to the whole “ dry ” dlyakat was as shown 
in the margin. The figures at first sight are 
rather startling, especially in Attfir,^ 'Cttankarai 
and Hoslir, and the existence of such enor- 
mous areas of waste land demands an explanation. 
The cause can hardly be over-assessment, for a 
glance at the soil-war abstracts ^ of assessed waste reveals the fact 
that most of the waste land in the District is very lightly assess- 
ed. The average assessment on “ dry waste ” at Resettlement 
was a little less than 10 annas per acre, and that on 
“ wet waste ” about Rs. 4|.^ In the southern taluks nearly 
60 per cent, of the waste was assessed at less than one rupee per 
acre, and in the northern taluks nearly 90 per cent, of the waste 
comes under the same category, nearly 40 per cent, being placed 
in the lowest taram of 4 annas per acre. The fact is that a very 
large proportion of the soil in Salem District is extremely poor in 
quality and barely repays the most meagre culture. Moreover the 
large tracts that adjoin Forest Reserves are often not only 
malarial, but also peculiarly liable to be devastated by wild 
animals. The result is that the ryot tends to concentrate his 
efPorts on the intensive cultivation of the lands which yield the 
richest produce or lie closest to his home. Especially is this the 
case in Att^ Taluk, whore the ryot’s chief interest lies in his wells 
and channels. The poorer and remoter soils are not unnaturally 
neglected. If a few good showers fall at an opportune moment, it 
may be worth a ryot’s while to plough a patch of waste land and 
BOW it with a hardy crop, without asking for its formal assignment. 
It would not pay him to expend much time or labour on manuring 
and weeding such fields, and so superficial is the cultivation, that 
the land must be frequently left fallow to enable the soil to recoup 


^ ExolnsivA of Namakkalond TirappattCr, bnt inclnsive of the newly-settled 
villages of AttCr, Salem, Dharmapnri and Hos&r. 

* For the peon^ar condition of Attnr Taluk, see 0.0. 1029, Rev. of 7tih Ooto- 
ber 1903, pp. 14 and 16. 

* Bee Appendix XIV-A and XIV-H at pp. 62 and 63 and 74 of B.P. 887 of 
19th October, 1906, and Appeniiioes Vll-A and Vll-B at pp. 65 and 66 of B.P. 
9 of 8th March, 1908. 

Wet Dry. 

as. A v. as. A. p. 

« South 5 6 9 0 II 0 

STorth .. ... ... ... ».• 8 6 11 0 8 4 
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its exhausted energies. Thus very large areas of waste land are CHAP. IV# 
cultivated on sivayjamaj and arc never assigned, and in many 
localities, notably in Attur and Hos^, the farmer’s etiquette ecokoky. 
prescribes that, if a ryot has once cultivated a waste field, he has a 
sort of claim to it, and no other ryot may tabc it up without his 
consent.^ Again, in Hosfir Taluk, custom requires the reservation, 
by mutual consent of the villagers, of large tracts of waste land 
for purposes of grazing, and even recognises the preferential rights 
of individual ry ots to graze their stock on particular fields. Lastly , 
the cost of paying the value of trees on waste land, which is a 
condition precedent to its assignment, often acts as a deterrent to 
its being brought under permanent occupation. In view of the 
above facts, the extent of land remaining unoccupied in Salem 
District is not so serious a symptom as it might appear, and there 
is little prospect that the total area permanently under holdings ” 
will ever be greatly extended. 

It is by no means easy to express the remuneration of the Wages, 
agricultural labourer in terms of annas and pies. The day 
labourer is sometimes paid in cash, sometimes in kind, somotimos 
in both. His remuneration varies with the work ho has to 
perform, and the different rates for ploughing, weeding, reaping, 
thrashing, etc. When ho is paid in kind, ho may receive one meal 
a day plus cash or grain, or two meals a day, or so many measures 
of grain per diem, and the measures in which kuli is paid vary 
widely in different localities, and sometimes special measures are 
employed for tho purpose.^ The position of farm-servants {pan- 
naiyals = adscripii ghbw) is different ; they engage themselves to 
their master [yajamamn) for periods varying from a year to a life- 
time; .the terms of tho contract are infinitely various ; the master 
usually provides food and clothing, with perhaps a small sum of 
money annually, and a few customary presents, such as a oloth at 
DipSiVali, a tali at marriage, a few rupees at the birth of a child, 
etc. It must not ho forgotten that in the days of Tipu the posi- 
tion of the agricultural labourer was virtually one of hopeless 
slavery. Among the forms of agreement officially sanctioned by 
Read is a Form (No. 38) of Promissory Note to a Servant who 
engages to serve him for life”; its terms are terse and to the 
point ; they run : — 

“ If you serve me while you are able to work, I will maintain yon 
while you live.” 


^ Fodugdl-bdddiyam or ** right to waste land *’ ia the phiase current in Attar 
Taluk. 

* For the X«2»-p«di and XaU-valiam see page ^ 87 . 
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CHAP. IV. Another Form of Promissory Note (No. 36) of equal interest^ 
Agbicul. and rather more respeotful to human liberties^ runs as if written 
'^7 *0 =— 

“ If yon will serve me five years from this date to the best of 
your ability, I will supply yon with food and apparel, and at the 
expiration of that period will give you my daughter in marriage.” 

Unfortnnatcly documents similar in purport to the former of 
these promissory notes are occasionally presented, oven in the 
twentieth century, at the offices of the Sub-Eegistrars. For 
instance : — 

“We are your Pariah servants, and as such we serve yon in all 
good and bad occasions, in all the works yon command ns to do in our 
lifetime ; and for onr service you have to give ns five measures for 
each handagam of your produce in each year ” or 

“ X have received Es. 37, and in lien of interest I have employed 
my three sons under you for 16 yeai's, on pay of Bs. 1-8-0 per annum 
and 12 vallam of ragi per mensem. If my sons fail to work, I render 
myself liable to damages and punishment under the Acts of Govern- 
ment.” 

But though poverty survives, the position of the labouring 
classes is undoubtedly improving. In Hosfir, in particular, the 
supply of labour is unequal to the demand, and tho day-labouror 
can dictate nis terms. The counter-attraction of the Kolar Gold 
Fields and the Mattigiri Eemount Depot, and tho high wages 
offered by estate owners on tho Shevaroys and Nilgiris, and in 
Ceylon, Mauritius, Penang, oto., partly account for this. Good 
wages, too, can be obtained on road repairs, irrigation works, new 
railways, or in gathering forest and avenue produce. Even 
plague, by restricting the supply of labour, has helped to place the 
ooulio classes in an advantageous position. 

Perhaps, however, the ideal of agricultural economy is to be 
found among the Malaiyalis of the KoUi^malais. There the land- 
owner may make his own arrangements for ploughing and weeding, 
but at harvest time every villager may claim the right to join in 
the reaping, and earn his 3 or 4 measures of grain per diem, 
whether the owner wants his services or not. The effect of this is 
that, in years of scanty yield, the poor man, though his whole 
crop may go to pay those who reap it, can at least save himself 
from starvation by earning bis share of his richer neighbour's 
produce. Wages are always paid in kind, and very little money 
is in circulation, the result being that the purchasing power of a 
rupee on the Kolli-malais is much higher than it is in the plains. 

Credit. The problem of agricultural indebtedness received m earnest 

attention from Bead and Munro as it does from tho Government 
of to-day. Bead’s very first proclamation provided for the grant of 
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loans {iakkdvi) by Goyernment to needy ryots and new settlers, as CHAP. 17. 
well as for the repairs of tanks, provisions which antieipated the Aomcui- 
Loans Acts of 1883 and 1884. But Government Loans have not economy. 
met with the sncoess they deserve, and they have only touched the 
fringe of the problem. Possibly the abolition of the December 
kistin Fasli 1316 (1906-07)^ will do somethiug to improve the 
ryots* credit, for the December kist undoubtedly placed the ryot 
under the heel of the sowcar. But brighter prospects are perhaps 
opening with the rapid growth of the co-operative credit system. 

The movement began with the registcriug of an Urban Bank and 
a Rural Society in Namakkal Taluk in 1905. At the close of 
1907-08 the number of sooioties was only 8, but in 1908-09 the 
number rose to 43, and in the following year to 82. This extra- 
ordinary progress was duo to the formation of the Salem District 
Urban Bank in January 1909, which, thanks to the energy of the 
Secretary Mr. Adinarayana Chcttiyar, in five months collected 
“ Bs. 10,000 of share capital, obtained over Bs. 20,000 of local 
deposits, borrowed nearly two lakhs, realised a net profit of 
£b. 1,200, and carrying over Bs. 500 to a dividend equalisation 
fund, and Bs. 300 to the reserve fund, declared a dividend of 9 per 
cent.” ^ In 1910-1 1, owing to the transfer of Namakkal with one 
Urban and six Bural Societies to Triohinopoly, the* number of 
societies remaining was only 75, but oven then their working 
capital was Bs. 4,15,423, and the credit given Bs. 4,00,691. 

1 See Vol. 11, }>. 67. 

* Address of I^r. B. V. Barasimha Ayyar at tho Salom District Co-operative 
Conference of 19th March 1910. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

FORESTS. 

History— RoBervation —Disfcribiifcioii — Working Plans — Timber and Fuel — Fire 
protection — Oultural Operations — Bamboos— Sandal— Grazing — Manure 

Loaves— Minor Prodnoo — Hoads— Bevonno — Crime. 

History. PouEST oonscryanoy in Salem District may be said to begin with 
the advent of the Madras Eailway, towards the end of the sixth 
decade of the nineteenth century. Attempts had already been 
made by the local authorities to restrict the wholesale clearances of 
forest growth on the hills by Malalyfi-lis for purposes of oultivation 
and the profits to be made by the exploitation of forest products 
had attracted the notice of Government. With the construction 
of the railway came a frantic demand for sleepers ; an attempt 
was made to control the supply, and by the year 1860-61 a' 
complete establishment was organised and a set of rules was 
sanctioned. But the establishment, which consisted of an 
Assistant Conservator, an Overseer and twelve peons, was too small 
and too late to prevent a devastation from which the District has 
not even yet recovered. 

For the construction of the Madras Eailway the Salem forests 
were reoklossly denuded. In the year 1859-60 seigniorage fees 
amounting to nearly Es. 23,500 were realised on sleepers alone, 
the number of sleepers supplied within the year being 2^5,743 ; so 
great was the demand that trees could not be marked fast onovLg\J'/ 
and felling was uncontrolled. These sleepers were not sawn^b^t 
adsed^ a process involving immense waste of material, for /log, 
however large, would only suffice for one sleeper. According to 
a report of 1863, ** old stumps show that there used to be good 
sized teak on the liill forests, but now ryots fell saplings at night, 
and there is not much left.^’ Nor were the greedy oontraotors 
content with destroying all the teak. Fine satin-wood forests 
round Kottai-patti were entirely ^viped out by them, and, before 
the new Forest Department could make itself felt, irreparable 
mischief was done. 

The next twenty years were years of experiment, and much 
bitter experience was gained. Experiments were made in 
nurseries and plantations in the merits and demerits of the 
license and voucher system, in departmental felling and ix^ 
the exploitation of railway fuel, in exploration and in the 
settlement of boundary disputes, in the oonstruction of forest 
roads, in the formation of reserves and in the shortcomings ' 
of the Law. In 1861-62 there was wholesale theft of timber 
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along the E&v3ri banks; the stolen wood was floated down- CHAP. V 
stream to Brirangam on bamboo rafts. In 1865 railway Fobksts. 
contractors took to robbing tho Government forosts of timber ' 
under cover of Mitta leases. In 1865 tho seigniorage of twelve 
annas for 48 large bamboos and six pies per bundle of small 
bamboos, imposed in 1861, was removed, and such enormous 
quantities were exported into Mysore in consequence, that 
seigniorage had to be reintroduced in the following year. In 
1866-67, hundreds of thousands of trees were illicitly felled 
by cattle drivers, and Government were helpless because the 
magistracy refused to convict for theft. In 1870 the Conservator 
writes, "Government have only to look at tho amount of 
timber taken free out of tho Salem jungles alone, to see that no 
forests could possibly stand a drain of this nature ” ; a rather 
dispiriting comment on ten years* work. In tho following year 
it was decided to place tho Forest Department under tho direct 
control of the Collector, who hitherto had managed the Jungle 
Conservancy Department with the aid of local cesses independently. 

This change was brought into force on Ist Octobor 1872 and 
continued for a decade with rather more encouraging results. By 
1880 no less than 222 isolated^ topes had been set apart as jungle 
conservancy topes, and twelve reserves had been surveyed and 
demarcated for tho supply of fuel to the Madras Eailway, and 
walled or fenced at some cost. 

Until the year 1902 the forests of the District were under the 
ohaige of a single District Forest Oflioer ; since then, there have 
been various changes, the Tiruppattur and Namakkal Taluks 
having been transferred to the North Aroot and Trichinopoly 
Districts, respectively, and two District Forest Chaiges (North and 
South) being formed ; these are divided roughly by a line start- 
ing on the Kaveri near PulAmpatti and running to Salem, thence 
following the road to tho foot of the Shevaroys and the bridle- 
path to Yercaud, the road from Yercaud to Nfigalur and thence 
down to near Bommidi along the western side of the Yerimalai 
reserved forest and then along the northern boundary of the 
t)^ttankarai Taluk to the North Arcot border. The North Salem 
Forest District now consists of the following Eanges — Anohetti, 
Denkani-kota, Erishnagiri, Dharmapuri, Eaveri and Salem West ; 
those in the South Salem District are Chitt6ri, HarHr, Papireddi- 
patti, East Salem and Attfir. 

Scientific conservancy begins with the passing of the Madras Reierration. 
Forest Act V of 1882. In the first few years subsequent to the 

* Salem Talak 88, Attar 16, Namakkal 18, TirnohengOdu 16, HoaOr 38, 

TUuunnapnri 89, Kriihnagiri 88, Qitonkarai 81, and Tiruppattar 16. 
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CHAP. V. pHsaing of this Act, the policy of tho Government towards reser- 
Fokests. vation changed several times, as knowledge of tho working of 
the Act improved ; thus, at first, it was intended to set aside 
certain areas outside the reserved forests, as village forests; it 
was soon found that the village ofiloers could not be trusted to 
manage these areas for the benefit of the village community in 
general, and the idea of village forests was abandoned, the 
Government reserves being extended so as to include the areas 
originally left out for village forests. The result was that in 
some places the reserves were brought so close to cultivated lands 
that there was insufficient ground left available for extension of 
cultivation, and the sudden absorption of all the laud fit for 
pasturing the village herds into reserved forests, in which free 
pasture was not allowed, caused so much ill feeling, that orders 
were issued to put back reserve boundaries, so as to leave outside 
them sufficient waste land for the extension of cultivation, and 
the exorcise of ordinary communal privileges. The result of 
these changes of policy was to delay tho final selection and settle* 
ment of Government reserves, and to create, at each change of 
policj, a fresh set of boundary lines. From 1890 till 1898 a 
special paijy from the Survey of India was engaged in surveying 
the reserved forests, and many of tho maps bear evidence of the 
changes then taking place, as they show boundary linos and 
reserves which have since been abandoned. 

The first notifications of reservation wero published in 1886, 
the included area being 550,614 acres. Since then tho work of 
reservation has proceeded actively, as tho subjoined figures show: — 

Total reserved 

in acres. in sq. miles. 

437,843 643 

763,749 3,224 

810,499 1,323 

1,014,421 1,586 

878,029 1,373 

879,136 1,374 

Forest settlement is now practically completed, and it is not 
likely under existing conditions that the area under Beservation 
will bo materially inoreasod. Tho area of the unreserved 
Government Forest in the District is roughly estimated at 1,000 

^ Tlie figures from 1890 to 1906 include the reserves of Xamakkal and Tirnp* 
patter Taluks, those for 1910-11 oamlnde them. 
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square miles, but this includes several hills almost devoid of 
vegetation.^ 

The principal groups of forests are the following : — ■ 

The Koili-malais in Atifir Taluk, occupying the northern 
slopes of the Kolli-malai Hills from the cultivated plateau to the 
base of the hills, with an area of a little over 16 square miles. 

The Pachai-malais on the south border of Attur Taluk ; the 
reserves cover a comparatively small portion of the hills, their 
extent being over 30 square miles. 

The Kalrftyan and Jadaya-Kavundan slopes in the north of 
Attur Taluk, the former of which wore decided to be Government 
property after considerable litigation ; this chain of reserves forms 
an unbroken line from the oast of Tumbal to the South Aroot 
District boundary, and covers over 60 square miles. 

The Chitteris, extending north and east of the above, partly 
in Salem and partly in tJttankarai Taluks, where they extend north 
as far as Tirta-malai, and cover 250 square miles, of which only 
36 lie in Salem Taluk. 

The Shevaroys, comprising the outer slopes on all sides of the 
well-known Shovaroy Hills, and one or two of the interior valleys. 
This group, which, with the exception of one sma^ isolated 
reserve in the interior, forms one block of forest, is typical of the 
manner in which the reserves have been gradually built up, for it 
consists of no loss than 26 separate reserves, with a total area of 
113 square miles. 

Finally, the large mass of forest lying between PennOgaram 
and Dcnkani-k5ta, extending along the Kaveri from its junction 
with the Sanat-kumara-nadi to the frontier of Mysore, and cover- 
ing an area of 400 square miles. 

There are minor chains of reserves, one eonneoting the last 
mentioned block with the Sheva- 
roys, across the south of Dharma- 
puri Taluk, another in the nor- 
thern portion of IiTrishnagiri 
Taluk, and a third along the 
Kaveri in Salem and Tiruohen- 
godu Taluks. The area under 
reservation in each of the eight 
taluks is shown in the mar- 
gin. Lists of Deserves are given 
in Chapter XV. 


Taluk. 

Besorved 
Foreni in 


square milo 

Attar 

106 

Salem 

196 

Omalor 

82 

TimohengOdu 

13 

tTttonkarai 

291 

JDharmapuri 

293 

Xrishnagiri 

54 

Hosfir 

338 


^ In Salem Sooth 11,620 acres have been notified under section 4 of the Forest 
Aot as proposed reserved forest. The settlement of 29,280 acres of the Hods- 
durgam proposed reserve in the Hosfiv Talnfc is almost completed. 


CHAP. 7. 
Forests. 

DisirJbation 
of Beserves. 
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chap. y. So loDg as the full time cf the district staff iK'as devoted to 
Forests. the proliminarj formation of reserves, systematic forestry could 

Working he attended to. The first regular working plan was sanctioned 

Plans. iu 1900. Since then rapid progress has been made, and up 
to date working plaus have been prepared for all the ranges in. 
Salem South, except six reserves in tJttankarai Taluk ; in Salem 
North, w'orking plaus have been sanctioned for the Krishnagiri and 
parts of the KavOri and Salem West Banges and are under prepa- 
ration for Dharmapuri Range and for sandal-wood in Hostlr Taluk. 

The aim of the Forest Department is to improve and protect 
existing growth so that a sustained yield may he assured. 

The chief items of produce are (1) Timber, (2) Fuel, (3) Char- 
coal, (4) Bamboos, (5) Sandal, (6) Grazing, (7) Manure Leaves, 
and (8) Minor Produce. 

In 1893 what are termed ‘‘located fellings^* wore introduced ; 
under this system the area to be exploited was demarcated and the 
purchasers of permits had to go and out in this locality — ^this was a 
great improvement on the previous system under which the holder 
of a permit was at liberty to go wherever he wished and take 
what he wanted, as it rendered supervision so much easier ; this 
system wi|s started, and gradually elaborated by Mr. Brasier, who 
had done similar work in Tinncvelly before his transfer to Salem, 
into a regular series of coupes under whioh the area foiled was, as . 
far as possible, in inverse proportion to the volume of timber and 
fuel which might be obtained from the area ; in other words, the 
poorer the growth, the larger was the area proposed to be out 
annually. 

As already stated, the first working plans were sanctioned in 
1900 ; they wore prepared under Mr. Brasier’s auspices ; the system 
followed has been that of “ Coppice with Standards ”, the number 
of standards varying between 15 and 2d and the rotation varying 
from between 20 and 30 years to 32 in the LokUr and 36 in the 
Krishnagiri Working Circles. The area of the coupes varies bet- 
ween a minimum of 44 acres and a maximum of 836 acres, 
principally duo to tlie probable demand and to the area in any one 
locality whioh was available for exploitation. The larger coupes 
are situated near the railway, and within a distanoe of 20 miles of 
Salem town, and were at first worked departmentally with a view . 
to supplying the Madras Bailway (now South Indian Railway) 
with the fuel needed for running. The departmental supply began 
in 1892 with a contract for 200 tons a month, and was raised iu 
1894 to 500 tonsi in 1896 to 1,200 and in 1899 to 2,200 tons per 
mensem. Daring the next three years the supply gradually fell . 
to 1,150 tons a mouth and after 1906 only small quantities of 
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lighting fuel were taken, as the Bailway took to the use of coal : OHAP. T. 
thenceforward the principal demand has been from Salem town. Fobmsts. 

Ooupes are now sold to contractors who carry out the felling 
and removal of the produce, fix their own rates of sale, and main- 
tain their own depots. 

The growth in the plains and up to a height of about 3,000 
feet is for the most part deciduous ; the evergreen forest gradually 
spreads, from a narrow fringe of trees along the streams to what 
must at one time have been laige masses of dense virgin forest 
especially on the Shevaroys and Eolli-malais : these have, however, 
largely disappeared owing to the exigencies of tho coffee industry 
. and the demands of tho Malaiyali population for further lands 
for cultivation. 

Timber is seldom available of any large size ; the commoner Timber, 
species arc — 

Ckhroxylm awietenia which is nearly universal, Anogeiaaua 
Albizzian^ Hardmckiabinaia^ Azadirachtaindicafiedrela 
io<ma, and various Acaciaa^ Eugenia jambolam, Holoptelea integri- 
foha^ Gmelina arborea and in places Terminalia Arjuna: Teak, 
Pieroearpus marsupiumt Bridelia retusa^ Bmhofia javmica, Elaeo^ 
earpua (peciea also occur on the higher slopes ; existing stumps 
show that the teak used to grow to a fair size on the Shevaroys. 

There are, of course, numerous other species used for timber. 

Albtzzia amara is almost universally preferred for fuel, and Fuel, 
in the more accessible forests this species probably forms about 
50 per cent, of the growth ; the other commoner species are — 

Wrighiia tinctoria, Premna tomntoaa^ Canihium didymum. 
and Evyihrongglon monogynum, 

Tho growth of grass and bamboo reoders many of the Plre-proteo- 
foiests especially subject to damage by fires ; consequently coupes 
under felling and those which have been lolled within the last five 
years are specially protected by clearing the lines round them and 
employing a number of fire patrols who are supposed to keep tbe 
lines clear of infiammable materials, and to be always ready to 
proceed at once to any fires which may occur and to extinguish 
them. The same procedure is in force for some other areas in tbe 
Hosfir Hills with a view.to improving the growth which^ especially 
along the Ea.v5ri, consists of nearly pure Hardufiehia forest. Fires 
principally occur during February and March, thunder storms in 
April and May, as a rule, putting an end to tho fire season. 

Under the Jungle Oonservancy, a considerable amount of Oaitaral 
work was undertaken in planting Tamarind and Mango near ^^tions. 
villages ; this was later on superseded by the sowing of seed in 
patches, or broad-oast, in blanks in the ooupes when regular 
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working was institated, the principal tree spooies put onb being 
Tamarind, Albima Lebbeh, Albmia amara^ Chhroxyhn 9wi$tenia^ 
Azadiraehia indica^ Acacia sundra^ and Acacia ferrugiinea ; with 
these were mixed seeds of varions shrubs, e.g., CacBia awicalaia, 
CaxmfisMa^ useful for tanning bark and manure leayes, and such 
other speoies as Dodoncea mcosay Randia dumeiorum^ Oanthium 
parviftorum and others, which would protect any tree seed which 
germinated ; a certain amount of seed of Tephro%ia purpurea^ 
which is largely used for leaf manure, was also put out. In 
Sanniyasi-malai on the Shevaroys a sum of nearly Bs. 9,000 has 
been spent up to date in fire-protection and in planting out 
Qrevillm rohusta^ Frenelh rhomboidea and Acacia dealbata in the 
north and east, in the hope of covering the soil and so improving ‘ 
the water-supply in the streams below. In 1913 sandal seed 
was dibbled in in patches over an extent of about 50 acres of 
scrub in the Nagara-malai reserve at a small expense, and so far 
(1915) the results seem promising. 

The small bamboo {Dendrocahmus ctrictun) is one of the most 
valuable assets of the Salem Forests ; it fionrishes at any elevation 
between 1,000' and 4,000'. The finest Bamboo area in the District 
is the forest tract on the west of HosUr and Dharmapuri Taluks. 
Bamboo is also extensively exploited on the Shevaroys, Gbitteris, 
Ealrayans, Fachai-malais, Kolli-malais, Aranuttu-malais and 
on the east of the Boda-malais. The large bamboo {Bambtua 
arundmacea) is not so ubiquitous, but it is found in fairly large 
quantities in valleys and near the banks of streams. It occurs in 
great abundance between Kempakarai and the Ane-bidda-halla, 
and is common between Pennagaram and Javulagiri and also 
on the Shevaroys. 

Bamboo coupes are sold to contractors when a reasonable 
price can be got ; in other cases permits are issued to meet the 
local demand ; the rotation varies between three and five years. 
The chief markets for bamboos outside the District are Erode, 
Trichinopoly, EarUr and Madras. 

The best quality of sandal-wood is found in the forests of 
Denkani-kota. It is not uncommon in the Chittdris, Shevaroys, 
Paohai-malais and Eolli-malais, but the quality is not so good as 
that from Denkani-kota and the quantity is far less. The value 
of the sandal-wood in the District was appreciated as soon as the 
Company oarae into possession. Buchanan, speaking of what 
was then the Alamb^ District (i.e., Taluk), says, Captain 
Graham sold a renter all the trees that were fit for cutting and 
received for them 300 pagodas. The condition of the sale was 
that only the old full-grown trees should be out, but the fellow 
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has taken eveij stick of any sizQ, and there will be no more fit for 
cutting in less than ten years.” 

Sandal-wood is always oollected departmentally. A Banger 
or Forester selects ^ the trees to be felled, marks, numbers and 
measures them, submitting a copy of his measurement list for 
approval. On receipt of this the trees are dug up, roots and 
all, out into sections, roughly dressed so as to remove bark and 
sap-wood, and then removed to depot. Each piece of each tree is 
marked with the number given originally to the standing tree, so 
that it is possible to reconstruct each tree in depot, and thus to 
check any tendency to theft ; after check in depot, the wood is 
carefully cleaned of all^‘ sap-wood, sawn into 
convenient lengths, and classified into first, 
second, third class billets, first and second 
class roots, etc., down to class VIII, which 
is sawdust. Auctions used to be held 
periodically, when good billets realized nearly 
seven annas a pound. In future the fellings 
are to be transferred to a central depot, 
probably at Tiruppatt€ir, for sale. The 
marginal statement shows the quantity of 
sandal felled at different periods. 

As a general rule coupes worked on the “ Coppice with Standard” 
system are closed to grazing one year before, and five years after 
felling. In Harur Working Circle, owing to poverty of growth, 
the period of closure is ten years (two years before and eight years 
siter felling). Some specially protected blocks are closed against 
grazing throughout the whole period of rotation. On the Ealrayans 
grazing is combined with manure-leaf cutting under the pastoral 
method” (p.256). 

The grazing fees authorised under section 26 of Act V of 1882 
were not brought into force in the District till 1888. The license 
system, worked by a contractor for commission, was introduced in 
1889, the rate being two annas per buffalo, one anna per head of 
cattle, and six pies per sheep. In 1893 this was superseded by the 
system of half-rates for privileged and other cattle, worked through 
kamams. Then in 1896 came the issue of permits by Bange 
Officers and travelling “Permit Issuing Officers,” at 6 annas 
per buffalo, 3 annas per head of cattle and li annas per sheep. 
Goats were altogether forbidden the reserves. In 1899, however, 


Year. 

Tons. 

1868-63 

72 

1866-67 

68 

187W2 

1G6 

1880-81 

30 

1890-91 

IH 

1900-01 

4 

1910-11 

62 

1911-12 

16 

1912-13 

22 

1913-14 

266 

1914-16 

lal 


^ The original rule was to mark for felling all de&d and dying trees and only 
tnoh green trees as were orer 80'^ in girth at breast height. After 1901 the 
minimnm girth for exploitable trees was raised to 36''. Removals are now (1916) 
restricted to dead and dying trees pending the introdnotion of a working plan 
which is under prep aration. 
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oertain areas were set aside for browsing, the rate being 1} annaa 
per goat, but in Sonth Salem these were again closed in 1906-06. 
In 1902 the fees for goat browsing in North Salem was raised 
to 8 annas a head, and in 1914 goat browsing was altogether 
prohibited. After the introduction of Working Plans, the 
Eeserves wore divided into grazing blocks, some of which extend 
to more than one reserve. A permit holds good from July to the 
end of the following Jane, and gives access to one grazing block 
only. 

To compensate for the closing of coupes to grazing, 
and to ednoate the villagers to fire-protection, ryots are 
encouraged to remove grass for fodder from closed areas. 
Even in specially protected blocks, grass-cutting is permitted 
in seasons of scarcity. The grass most commonly out for fodder 
is Andropogon eontorlm* 

The local demand for manure leaves is almost confined 
to Salem and Attiur Taluks, and thousands of tons are exported 
annually to the adjoining taluks of Trichinopoly and South 
Arcot. In the Northern Division it is held that the 
Beserves are insufficient to supply the population with all its 
requirements in fuel, timber, grazing, etc., and that the supply 
of manure leaves is incompatible with the persistence of the 
forests. It is estimated that between 2 and 3 tons of leaves are 
required to manure one acre of wet land. Manure leaves 
may be removed from unreserved lands without charge by 
the inhabitants of adjoining villages. As to Beserves, till 1890 
the permit system was in force, and from 1895 the right to 
remove the leaves of Turinji, Nm-vmica and all undassified 
trees was leased out annually. But with the gradual introduction 
of Working Plans came the system of ‘limited manure-leaf 
coupes ” in the Salem East and AttOr Banges, and the closure 
altogether of manure-leaf cutting areas in Salem West and the 
two Harur Ranges. In Salem South no removals of manure-leaf 
have been allowed from reserves since 1912. 

On the “ Upper Slopes ” of the Kalrayan Hills in Atttlr Bange 
the method adopted for exploiting manure-leaf and grazing is that 
known as the ^'pastoral method.” The area to be' treated is 
divided into four coupes, and each coupe in turn serves as an 
annual cutting area for five years, during each of which all scrub 
and young trees of the third class (except minor produce trees) 
and inferior species may be pollarded. After the dose of the 
manure-leaf season in the fifth year, the trees are coppiced', and 
then given a rest for 15 years. After a coupe is coppiced it is 
closed to grazing for five years, during wMoh, however, the removal^ 
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of grass for fodder anil thatching is permitted on payment. After OHAP; Y. 
the period of closure expires, the coupe is open to grazing for 15 PoaMTs,'- 
years. 

In the early days of forestry the minor produce was not under Minor 
the control of the Forest Department, but its collection was either 
free or it was leased by the Collector. The right to collect minor 
produce was first leased out by the Forest Department in 1883, 
when one contract covered the whole District. In 1896 a separate 
lease was granted for each Eevenuc Division, and from 1901 anew 
system was introduced under which the produce of reserves was 
leased by reserves, that of unreserved lands by Eevenuc Inspectors* 
firkas. More recently the lots have been still further reduced by 
selling the produce of unreserved lands by villages, or groups of 
villages, in the hope of realising more revenue. 

Eoads are maintained by the Forest Department in Salem Boads. 
North Division : (1) from EadaiyAmpatti to Kurumba-patti (8 
miles), (2) from Eumbara-patti to the foot of the Shevaroys (5 
miles), (3) fromPalak5du to Kosarguli (16 miles), (4) from Penna- 
garam to Anchetti, via Aue-bidda-halla (27 miles), (5) from Den- 
kani-k5ta to Ayynr (8 miles), and (6) from Kundii-kota to Anchetti 
(8 miles). In Salem South Division the principal roads main- 
tained by the Forest Department are (1) MalIapurai»»G-hat .Road 
(9 miles), (2) Harur to Eambalai (9 miles), (3j Eombuthukki to 
Papireddipatti bridle path (8^ miles), (4) Obitteri to Velli- 
madurai bridle path (8 miles), (5) Periyakdmbai to Pusinikuli 
bridle path (6 miles). 

The gross revenue derived from Forests shows a steady in- Rov«nue. 
crease during the past 30 years, though from year to year ,tho net 
revenue fluctuates with the expenditure on consorvation and ox- 
ploitation.. 

The subjoined figures are of interest. 


Year, 

Qroia Uevenao. 

« 

Expenditut'o. 

Net Uevenuo, 


B8. 

RB. 

BB. 

1880-81 

55,171 

19,094 

36,077 

1880-81 

1,64,900 

58,847 

96,563 

1800-01 

2,93,012 

1,58,218 

1,34,794 

1910-11 * 

2,64,890 

1,80,813 

74.077 

1818-U 

2,67,347 

1,60,417 

87,930 


1 The-figorea for 1910-11 exclude NAmakkal and TirnppattUr, the statiatios 
for the previona deoadea inolude thoae traota, 
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The chief heads of revenae in 1910-1 1 were as follows 


— 

• Bidem 
South. 

Salem 

Korth. 

Total. 


M. 

BS. 

BS. 

Timber 

11,206 

18,716 

24,922 

Firewood and charcoal 

35,604 

39,669 

76,173 

Bamboos 

14,057 

23,832 

37,890 

Sandalwood ... 

2,348 

20,072 

22,420 

Gasing 

1 23,323 

38,816 

62,130 

Minor produce and manure leaf ... 

28.234 

22,614 

50,848 


Forest Ofienoes ’’ nsaallj take the form of illicit removal of 
produce^ or illicit grazing. The amoant of crime iluctaates, but 
there is no reason to believe that Forest Offences are on the 
increase. The annexed statement shows the number of cases 
which the Department has to cope with. More than half the 
crimes are compounded 


c 

Year. 

lllicic 

removal* 

Illicit 

grazing. 

Fire. 

Other 

offencoB. 

Total. 

1890-91 

499 

199 

10 

39 

747 

1900-01 

1,409 

1.144 

11 

28 

2,692 

1910-11 

901 

325 

109 

51 

1,386 

1913-14 

1,788 

399 

95 

8/ 

2,367 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OCCUPATIONS AND TRADE. 

CONTENTS. 

Occupations.— Pasture— OatUo'bteeding. 

Industriis.— (1) Textiles (a) Under Bead, (b) Present Condition— Chief Cen- 
tres — Woollen Weaving — Cotton Ginning and Spinning— Cotton Weaving— 

Misoellaneoaa Goods— Methods— (a) Warping and Sising— (b) Looms— 

Salem Wearing Paotory-'t2) Dyeing— (3) Cloth Printing— (4) Oils— 

(3) Tanning— (6) Iron- (7) Steel— (8) Brass— (9) Charcoal— (10) Baskets and 
Mats — (11) Fibres -(12) Indigo — (13) Stone— (14) Missellaneous. 

Trade.- Weekly Markets— Chief Trades and Traders— Trade in (1) Grain— (2) 

Cloth— (3) Cattle— (4) Salt— (6) Oil— Rail-borne Trade. 

Weights and Measusks.— Weights— Seales— Measures of Capacity— Measuros 
of Length— Land Measure— Time —Money, 

In 1911, of tihe total population, 73 per cent depended on Cccopations. 
agrioulturo for livelihood and 13 per cent, on industries. Those 
dependent on commerce, including transport, numbered only 5 per 
oent.^ The economic status of agriculture has been dealt with on 
pp. 240-7, and no remarks are needed here. 

According to the Census Betnrns of 191 J, some 15,000 per- Pasture, 
sons were dependent on pasture for their living. This represents 
professional graziers and breeders, bat, as a very large number of 
ryots have stock of their own, the Census figures do not adequately 
represent the importance of pasture in the economy of the Distriot. 

The forest included in the PennOgaiam Division, the sonthern Cattlo-breed* 
portion of Donkani-kota Division and the IColIegal Taluk of 
Coimbatore, a fairly oompaot block, many hundred square miles in 
area, stretching on either side of the Kay@ri, is one of the most 
famous oattle-breeding grounds in South India. In Hosflr Taluk 
calves are not uncommonly entrusted by their owners to ryots or 
agrioultural labourers to be reared on a v^ram system : if the animal 
be a female, the person who rears it is entitled to the first calf or 


^ The Rofcual flgnree are— 
Agrioulturo 1,295,372. 

Paiture 14,481. 

Indnetry 237,858. 


Commerce 89,861. 

ProfewioM, eto. 18,062. 

Others. 110,946. 
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first two calves dropped bj it ; if it be a bull, he receives half its 
estimated value at the time he returns it to its owner. 

Bj far the most important industry iu the Distriot is that of 
weaving. It is not easy to conjecture why large colonies of the 
weaving castes should have settled in a tract, the histoiy of which 
is characterised by so many centuries of political inquietude. 
The fact remains, however, that, within a few months after the 
Treaty of 1792 was ratified, Salem was selected by the Board as a 
suitable field for establishing an “ Investment and in July 1792 ^ 
Read was informed that Mr. Mitchell, Export Warehouse Keeper 
at Madras, would bo deputed to exploit the textile industries of 
the “ Salem Country In October of the same year Mr. Robert 
Dashwood took up his residciioo at Salem as Commercial 
Resident, and Read was called upon to provide him with money 

At the very outset friction seems to have arisen over the supply 
of labour, one of the chief difficulties being the taxes that weavers 
had to pay. In the Northern Division, for instance, not only 
were the weavers saddled with loom-tax and house -tax \ they 
were also liable to pay Say or dues,^ and chwppa,^ or stamp duty, 
exacted by the Sayar farmer. In Krishiiagiri special taxes were 
levied on Pariah weavers in addition to the loom-tax, and in Kam- 
baya-nallur spofiial fees were due by weavers to the village account- 
ants. Even before the arrival of Mr. Dashwood, Read had 
notified * the abolition of the loom* tax on every loom employed 
by the Company, and house-tax was levied on all weavers in pro- 
portion to the number of looms they had which were not in the 
Company’s employ. The irksome dues payable to the Sayar 
farmers, however, remained matter for acrid comment for two 
years longer. 

The methods of recruiting labour appear somewhat drastic. 
Read, writing on 19th October 1792,® informed Mr. Dashwood 
that he had sent stringent orders “ directing weavers of every 
denomination to obey your summons without least delay or hesi- 
tation, on pain of being very severely punished ”. Not unnaturally 
this procedure evoked protests, and Munro, iu a letter dated 
23rd November 1792,’ expresses a fear that “anything like eon- 
straint being used would prevent many who were still in Tipu’s 
country from returning to thoir old habitation It was alleged 
by the weavers of Malla-samudram that their engagements with 
the Company “ were not voluntary, but forced upou thorn by native 


^ Fresa Hat of Ancient Becorda 
» Ancient Recorda, No. 76. 
‘See VoU II, p.e7. 

• Ane, Ute. No. 76, 


in 8'Jtlem Diatriet (1906) No. 65. 

• Bee Vol. U, p. 12, Motarpha. 
® Aac.Ilec.No. 76. 

’ Anc, Bee. Nc. 91. 
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agents, by threats of punishments, and in some instances bj 
actual confinement,” while the weavers of Tiruchengodu wore 
likewise obliged to pay Mr. Dashwood’s Dubash ten rupees for 
every thousand advanced .... and were they to refuse to 
comply with this demand, he would register cloth of the first sort 
among that of the second, and by this means incur a much heavier 
loss.” It was admitted that the terms offered by the Company’s 
agents would have been profitable before the War, but, since ^o 
War, the price of thread had risen so sharply, that they could only 
cany out their contracts at a loss. In conclusion Munro recom- 
mends that the Company should pay a higher price for their cloth 
and so place their employees on an equal footing with those who 
worked for themselves. Above all, the contracts should bo 
“ voluntary, and for a speoifio term, at the end of which they should 
be at liberty to renew' them or not as they chose, for at present, 
they are alarmed at the idea of working for the Company, conceiv- 
ing it to be a kind of bondage from which they must never hope 
to escape 

A statement dated 3 let January 1793,^ gives the number of 
looms in the Southern Division as 1790, of wHoh 488 were worked 
by the Company. The number of looms for the N oiihom Division 
was 631, of which 117 were exempted from taxes. An estimate 
for the Centre Division, based on accounts of 1789-90, gives the 
total number of looms at' 1,627. The District total would therefore 
be about 4,048. Bead appears on his own authority to have 
exempted weavers employed in the Company’s “ Investment ” from 
duties on cotton thread, and in March 1793, the Board suggested 
to the Government that a general remission of these duties should 
bo granted ; but Government ordered (16th March 1893) that “ as 
the weavers in the Ceded Districts were not exempted from the 
duties on cotton thread, they must continue to pay it in common 
with others.” In May 1793, however. Government freed the 
Company’s weavers, not only from all taxes on their houses and 
back-yards, but also from all imposts on the raw materials required 
for their manufacture, including the import duties on yam, and in 
September 1794, the general abolition of the loom- tax was 
authorised.^ 

Meanwhile matters did not improve, and on 1 1th October 1793, 
Munro penned a strongly worded letter to Bead which deserves 
quoting 

** Ton have given all your attention to the xyots and abandoned 
the weavers to a set of riuoally dnbashes. 1 wrote yon a good deal 


^ Ane, Bae. No. 100. - * Arne, Bte, No. l€0. ■ Ane, Bee. No. 181 
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about them last year, and they are no better off this. All of them baye 
been forced to work for the Company, and whenever they do anything 
for themselves it is by stealth. It is well for ns that Tipu’s distresses 
and his nature makes him tyrannical, for were the oppression not very 
great on the other side, 1 am convinced we should have soon lost most 
of our weavers.” 

Again, in March 1794, ^ Mnnro had occasion to complain to 
Bend of zvklmi on the part of the Commercial Resident’s agents, 
this time in connection with the transport of yarn. 

In November of the same year Bead strongly recommended* 
the total abolition of road duties on all exports, the productions 
of these districts,’* but this the Board (26th November 1894) would 
not consent to,* insisting on the levy of such duties on manufac- 
tured cloth. 

Some time prior to August 1795, Mr. Charles Carpenter ^ had 
superseded Mr. Dashwood as Commercial Besidont, and under him 
things seem to have gone more smoothly. In November 1795,* 
Carpenter informed Bead of the proposal of the Board of Trade to 
establish a bleaching green at Salem, and asked him how many 
dhobies could be procured in the Baramahal for the Company. 
The cloths to be^bleached wore (1) Long cloth and (2) Salempores, ® 
each of three qualities, ordinary, middling, aud superfine, (3) 
Moorees of three qualities, ordinary, fine and superfine, and (4) 
Ginghams, of two kinds, one red-striped and the other blue. Bead 
replied ^ to the effect that he summoned all the washermen in 
three districts,” and ** they all said that bleaching was a business 
they did not understand, that they thought they could not do it to 
his (the Resident’s) satisfaction, and that if they were to leave their 
villages they would lose their situation, which afforded them a 
permanent provision for life, which their families had enjoyed 
from time immemorial.” 

It is hardly necessary to follow the further history of the 
Company’s “ Investment.” Carpenter died in 1818, and his place 
was taken by Mr. J. M. Heath/ who retired from the Company’s 
service, sold his property to Mr. G. F, Fischer, and sank his 


1 Ane, Ree, Ko. 146; Of. No. 156 of 15th Jvlj 1794. 

* .4ne.fiee.No.l76. 

* Anc Bee, No. ISO*' 

* Brother-in-law of Sir Walter Soott, See Vol. IT, p. S43. 

* ilne. fiee. No.248. 

« Also ipelt ” Sallamporei ** or “ SalempooryB ” j a ooarse duiigreo cloth 
UBnally dyed blue with indigo 
’ Ane.fie6.No. 246. 

* See p. 273. 
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fortune in the Porto Novo Iron Company. It is not exactly known 
when the Salem Investment ceased to exist. 

Erom the Census Eetums for 1911 it appears that S8,727 
people ^returned themselves as belonging to one or other of the 
following four weaving castes : — S&le, DOvanga, Patnnlkaran and 
Eaikolanjbut only 83,005 were returned as supported by this 
occupation. There are a large number of men of other castes also 
who have taken to weaving for a living, among them being 
Muhammadans, Eavarais, Pallis and Sembadavans. Many of the 
weavers possess looms of their own, and they take their finished 
goods every evening to the bazaar and offer them for sale. There 
are also a largo number of weavers, somewhat lower in the social 
scale, who work for hire, being employed by richer men who own 
thred or four looms each. There is yet another class of weavers, 
comparatively small in number, who take orders from cloth 
mordants, and receive advances to carry out the same. They 
represent the highest development of the weaving community. 

The chief centres of the industry are : — Salem Town, Easi- 
puram, Attayampatti and Curusami-palaiyam ^ in Salem Taluk ; 
OmalCr, Tdro-mangalam and Jalakant&puram in Omalur Taluk ; 
Tiruchengddu, Edapp&di and Kumara-p&laiyam in Tiruchengodu 
Taluk ; Atttir, Aragalur, Vdppampundi and Kamaksfii^palaijam 
in Atttir Taluk ; Dhtirmapuri and Matam in Dharmapuri Taluk ; 
'Cttankarai, Sing&rapet, Irula-patti, Meuisi, Kambaya-nallfhr and 
Eallavi in Uttankarai Taluk ; Krishnagiri and Hosur. 

All classes of goods are manufactured in the District — woollen 
rugs and kambUSf cotton veshtie and ptudavais, and silk vaatrama 
and sdria* 

*Wool is used for making coarse rugs and blankets commonly 
called kamblta. 

(а) Rugs.— For the rugs which arc made in Salem Town, 
wool is obtained from the Mysore plateau through Bangalore, and 
is delivered to the weavers spun into a coarse yam ready to be 
dyed. The rugs are of an inferior quality, and sell at prices 
ranging from E.l to Es. 2^. 

(б) KambUs are very extensively woven all over the District 

Eurubas. The Euruto purchase wool from fiook owners, and 

their women spin it, using a distaff and spindle. The process of 
making kamblts is an extremely primitive one. A kambU is made 
in two pieces, each measuring 8' x 8' which, when complete, axe 
stitched together This joint is a source of weakness, and might 
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1 The account of weaving that follow! haa been kindly aupplied. by 
Mr. Alfred Chatterton, 

* In FillioallOr Taraf, Baaipnram Ditiaion. 
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be readily avoided by using a wider loom. The apun wool is 
warped on pegs and atretohed on a country pit-loom with no 
treadlea. It is heavily sized with tamarind lanji. Only one warp 
is put on the loom at a time, as the wool is so lightly spun that it 
will not stand any considerable amount of handling. At B^rikai 
a small industry exists in the manufacture of felt namdaa. 

The hand-ginning and hand-spinning of cotton as industries 
are extinct. The charka has succumbed to the power-driven gin, 
even as the distaff and spindle or spinning-wheel have given plaod 
to the modern spinning-mill. On a very limited scale hand- 
ginning and spinning are still said to be carried on in a few 
places, but it is a purely subsidiary business. The hand-gin or 
charka consists of two wooden rollers mounted on a frame, and 
connected by crudely made wooden spur-wheels so that, when 
turned by a handle, the rollers revolve in opposite directions. The 
kappas are presented to the rollers, and the lint passes through, 
whilst the seeds remain behind. The lint is then carded into 
small sausage- shaped rolls {tiranai) handy for the spinner. For 
spinning, the distaff is not employed, hot onl}' a spindle made in 
the form of a disc of pot-stone, hi ore frequently the cotton is 
spun on to^a hohhin of chdlam stalk, which is fixed to the spindle 
of a hand-spinning wheel. The flyer, well-known in Europe in 
the eighteenth century, is never used. 

The coarsest of cotton goods are termed duppaitiSy and they are 
largely made in and about Attayampatti and Tattaiyauagarpatti 
by Eaikolars, and in a few villages of the Bagalur Falaiyam hy 
Pariahs. Luppaitis are very coarse cloths made of cotton oi 
counts below 20*8, which is obtained from the spinning mills at 
Coimbatore, Calient, Madura and Tinnevelly. The)' are largely 
used in the cold weather, and the demand for them is extremely 
steady. The price varies with size, and ranges from Bs. 1} to 
Es. 2} a piece. Men’s cloths of pure cotton and without any ad- 
mixture of silk are not largely used, imported piece goods having . 
taken their place, but amongst women there is a distinct preference 
for hand-woven cloths, and the industry is still an important one. 
They are made all over the District, 'but the chief centre is Gugai, 
a division of Salem. The weavers are Eanarese-speaking DiBvftn- 
gas. The cloths are of several qualities, and vary in price from 
Bs. 3 to Bs. 10 each. They are either black or red, and may bo: 
quite plain, or furnished with ornamental borders. . Usually the 
cloths have a continuous weft running from edge to edge, but in 
some cases the borders, wbioh are of a different colour to the rest 
of the cloth, are what is termed ** solid that is to say, the weft 
is not run oontinuously from edge to edge, but each border halt; ; 
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its own weft ingeniously linked to the weft forming the body CHAP.vi. 
of the cloth. For weaving such cloths three shuttles are Ik pubtb ibb. 
necessary, and the weaver is generally assisted by a boy 
who plies one of the border shuttles. Such cloths cannot be 
made in power-looms, and the labour of making them is 
considerablo, so that they are fairly expensive, and only worn 
by well-to-do people. In plain cotton cloths, oven in those 
with solid borders, the ornamentation is of an extremely simple 
character, and does not necessitate the use of the elaborate harness 
to be found in looms where cloths are made with solid silk borders. 

The Devangas of Qugai manufacture what is known as Kdngu MiBccllsneoiii 
ptuiopnia, which are very popular among the women of the middle 
class. A favourite colour is purple, obtained by dyeing red yarn 
in indigo. A veiy large number of these pudavaia is exported to 
Ceylon and the Straits Settlements. Most of the Qugai weavers 
carry on their trade independently of the middlemen, and a 
number of them have settled in Colombo and Singapore, where 
they carry on business. Unlike other weavers in Salem District, 
the l)3vangas of Gugai are a flourishing class, and the number of 
looms they employ is said to be steadily on the increase. The 
cloths are cheap, and are always in great demand, irrespective of 
Pougal and Dipavali or marriage seasons. Tho only other manu- 
factures of pure cotton are ** durries ** or cotton carpets. They 
* are chieBy made in Salem in tho divisions of Gugai and Shevapot, 
and the weavers are mainly Patnulkfljans. Bright shades of vari- 
ous colours are usually employed, and the patterns are obtained 
by arranging these colours in stripes of different widths. The 
commonest colours are blue and red, as these are tho only fast 
colours which the Dovangas of Gugai can produce with indigo and 
alizarine. Other colours are employed, but they fade quickly. 

Coarse yam is used for those ** dumes Three threads of 20 s 
twisted arc usually employed in tho warp, whilst the we^t is of single 
threads of from 6 to 1 0's. Very high class “ durries ” arc made of 
English yarn of 40’s, which is imported dyed of suitable colours. 

Men’s cloths.— What are popularly called Salem veshtis may 
be divided into two classes — those that have plain borders, and 
those that have solid borders. Tho plain borders are commonly of 
rilk alone, but gold threads are sometimes used to form lines on, 
the edge of the borders. The width of the borders varies from t" 
to 1" on the sides, and from to 2J'' at tho ends of the cloth. The 
' yarn used is of counts varying from 40’s to lOO’s, and is imported. 

^ ^e cloths are from 8 to 6 yards long each, and from 60" to 64" 

■ iride. They are sold in pairs, and their values i«nge from Es.2 
;to Rs, 12 a pair. 
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OHAP. VI. • AriBi-pftlaijam and Shovapot divisions of the town of Salem, 
iNoumiBs. Eftsipuram and G-nrusSmi^pAlaijam in tho Salem Talnk are 
IVxtileR. chief oentroi whore these cloths arc made. Weavers engaged 

in this work are Telugn- speaking Devftngas and Saliyas in Salem, 
Patn^lkarans chiefly in Easipuram, and Kaikdlars exclusively in 
G-urusAmi-pailaiyam and 'J ara-mangalam. 

“ Solid bordered ” cloths arc usually wider than plain borders, 
and not infrequently, with tho silk threads of the warp, gold-laue 
is used. Tho patterns are somewhat elaborate, and nccossitato the 
use of special harness of a very complicated character. The 
cloths are always made of fine cotton, and arc sold in pairs, the 
prices varying from Es. 12 to Hs. 40 a pair. Solid bordered veshtii 
are made in Shevapet and Ponnammdpot by silk weavers, and by 
Kaik5lars in PAvadi Street. Salem is tho chief centre in the 
District for this branch of the industry, and the only other place 
where it is carried on is Easipuram, whore Patnulkarans and 
other castes have taken it up. 

The Salem cloths have long enjoyed a reputation for their 
oloso texture and their consequent durability. In recent years, 
however, this reputation has suffered, as tho weavers and mer* 
chants bate both resorted to devices which, whilst rediioiug the 
cost of production, have done so by sacrificing the quality. One 
trick is to use a more open spacing of tho warp threads towards 
the centre of the cloth, whilst recently mercerised cotton or spun 
silk is employed in the borders instead of the indigenous reeled 
silk. It has not been recognised that spun silk requires different 
dye-stuffs from those which are used for reeled silk, with the result 
that the colours produced are unsatisfactory and highly fugitive. 

At Shevapet turbans called pettds are manufactured by Ds- 
vAngas, most of whom are immigrants from Coimbatore. They 
are from 4 to 6 yards long, and from 24" to 27" broad. The 
warp is generally composed of cotton, and the weft of silk. Some 
of the turbans are plain, whilst others have borders of gold thread 
about half an inch wide. The turbans are usually made of dyed 
yam, the most popular colour being an indigo sky-blue, and 
another shade of blue obtained by the use of ooal-tar dyes. 
Women’s cloths are also made of mixed ootton and silk by silk wea- 
vers in Shevapet, and by Kaikdlars in Ammapet. These cloths are 
distinct from those which are ornamented with silk bdrders. A 
large number of cloths of the latter kind are made to the order of 
merchants from South Eanara, some of whom are pennanently 
settled in Salem. There is also a certain amount of business in 
the manufacture of cloths for rich Muhammadans on the West 
Ooast, 
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13ie weaving of silk cloths is carried on only in Salem Town, 
and the products are sans, nrumalaia (handkerchiefs) and p9Ua8. 
Urumdlats have a scarlet ground, divided at regular intervals by 
white stripes into squares. The size of the handkerchief is 2J 
yards x 1 yard. For these urutndlaia spun silk is used, cither 
both ways, or for warp or for weft only ; similarly with pdttds, which 
are from 4 to 6 yards long, and from 24" to 27" wide. For saris, 
on the other hand, only indigenous silk is used, obtained in a raw 
condition from Kollegal or Mysore. It is cleaned and reeled by 
FatnUl women, and afterwards dyed to the colours required. 
Fudavais of pure silk are very costly, the price ranging from 
lis. 100 to Bs. 200. They are gciierally made with silk borders 
in which a largo amount of gold lace is used in the warp. Figures 
of. animals, birds and flowers are the usual form of decoration, 
whilst, in the body of the cloth, simple designs of flowers, or 
simple geometrical patterns appear. 

The process of setting up the warp is one of the most familiar 
and picturesque sights of an Indian village. The village pdvadi 
is a level stretch of ground sot apart near the weavers’ quarters, 
and is often well shaded with tamarind trees. The warp is stretched 
on stone posts or stout bamboos, firmly fixed in the groifiid, by 
women who walk up and dowu the row of posts, each holding in 
the left hand a light swift on which the thread is wound, and in 
the right hand a short bamboo stick carrying a hook at the 
end, by which they guide the thread in and out between the posts. 
The process is a very tedious one and involves on the part of the 
women many miles of walking to prepare a warp. When the 
warp is completed, it is handed over to the men, who take it off 
the posts, inserting split bamboos called lease-rods between the 
two layers of thread to preserve the arraugement. The next 
operation is to stretch the warp between two trestles firmly fixed on 
the ground, to arrange all the threads in regular parallel lines, 
and then to size it with hanji made of rioe or karobu flour. This 
if laid on with brushes and well brushed, so that all the fibres of 
the cotton thread are drawn parallel to one another and well glued 
together. This adds greatly to the strength of the warp, and as 
soon aa it is dried, it is rolled up into a bundle, the lease-r^s being 
bitfefully retained in posif ion, and it is now ready to he put in the 
loom. This prooess has been briefly described because, in Salem 
at any rate, it has been almost entirely superseded by the 
lii^d warping-mill, of which several patterns are in use. In this 
mpeot Salem is in advance of all oUier weaving centres in the 
^^^•idenoy, as there are a large number of what may he termed 
;|mping factories solely engaged in the preparation of warps for 
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tho weavers. These are chiefly in the hands of Kaikdlam and 
Sftliyas, and their clients are mainly PatiiulkS.ranB. 

'i'he commonest typo of \varping*mill consists of a drum about 
15' in diameter and 5' wide. It is very lightly constructed 
of wood and bamboos, and on its circumference carries a number 
of rows of pegs. The yarn to be wai'pcd is wound on bobbins, - 
whioh ore arranged in a frame which may contain from 10 to 20 
bobbins, 'rhe threads are guided on to the warping drum by 
hooks fixed in a fiat metal bar wliieh stretches the whole width of 
the drum. By a simple piece of mechanism, dnven froni the axis 
of the wheel, this bar is given a reciprocating moimn, which oanses 
the threads to pass on to the drum sinuously between the pegs, 
in one direction during tbo forward motion of the drum, and in 
the opposite direction when tbo motion is reversed, and thus enables 
the leases to be inserted to prevent the warp from getting hope- 
lessly entangled when it is removed from the pegs. The mill is 
tuimed by hand, and as soon as it has made one revolndon, it is. 
turned back again, so that the length of the warp is praotioallj 
twice the circumference of the mill. After the warp is removed 
from the mill, it is stretched on an open piece of ground, and sized 
in the «isual way. The Salem sizers are very expert in their work, 
and warps made in Salem are oonsidered almost equal to those 
produced in Eumbakduam. These mills are of local oonstmotiott, 
and are apparently of local design, as they do not appeal* to be 
used elsewhere, and are probably an ingenious adaptation of the old 
fashioned horizontal warping-mill used in ISurope. For short 
warps they are very efficient, but the method is not adapted for 
long warps, and the mill is not of a type whioh can be recommended 
for general adoption thronghout the ooantry. 

There is nothing special about the looms employed for weaving' 
in Salem District. They are all country looms, fitted with rde^. 
and healds of local manufacture. For pattern-weaving elahoraiv^ 
harness worked on the “ draw-boy ” principle, similar to 
which prevailed in Europe before the Jacquard attaobmeni wafi^' 
invented, is employed ; but occasionally, for simple patterns, in tbo: 
borders, a dobby is attached to the loom. 

An experimental factory was opened in Salem at the end 
1905, and continned in existence till 1910, when, owing toy 
severe outbreak of plague, it was temporarily closed. At ab^i^ 
the same time orders were received from the Secretary of 
discontinue the working of experimental factories, andaooordin|^ 
it was decided not to reopen toe Salem factory. Daring the jm 
years it was located at Salem,' from 40- to 60 looms of vam 
improved types were kept at work, and a great variety Of 
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^aqperimentB were made on what may be termed a commeroial chap. yi. 
scale. The factory did not meet with that measure of suooess Indubtmks. 
which was originally anticipated, owing entirely to the difficulty Textile 
of dealing with the weavers. Nevertheless the factory did much * 

. useful woxk, for although it did not succeed in actually working 
\,at a profit, the cost of running it was small, and there is no 
doubt that it materially contributed to the success of the move- 
ment in favour of the use of the dy-shuttle slay, which within 
the last few years has been adopted by many thousands of 
weavers. 

Salem was formerly celebrated for the excellence of the work (2) Dyeing, 
produced by its dyers, but since they have substituted imported 
o6hl-tar dyes for the natural vegetable products they formerly 
employed, the quality of their work has greatly deteriorated. 

Vegetable dyeing is now carried on to but a very limited extent, 
and it is almost certain that, when arrangements are made to 
provide proper instruction for dyers, it will disappear completely. 

At the present time a good deal of yam of such odours as yellow 
and green is imported already dyed. 

^ Eaw silk is first cleaned by boiling it with fuller’s earth. To 
produce a scarlet colour the silk is then soaked for a day in^water 
containing one seer of alum and ono seer of turmeric for every 
two visses of silk. Jungle lao, in the proportion of one maund 
to every three visses of^silk, is powdered, boiling water is poured 
over it, and the mixture is well churned with a wooden pestle. 

The mixture is allowed to settle, and the surface liquid is poured 
off into a separate vessel, and this process is repeated till the lao 
loses its colour. Tamarind water is then added and the solution 
boiled. The silk is then dipped in it, and when the requisite 
shade has been obtained, it is washed in clean water and dried. 

The following remarks are taken from a report on the dyeing 
industry in the Madras Presidency which has recently been 
prepared by Dr. F. Marsden. They are strictly applicable to the 
dyers in.Salem District ; — 

“ The dyers do not as a dass appear well-to-do, the general type 
. of dye-house beiug small and badly lighted (very often it is part of 
tbe dwelling house), and the plant and apparatus employed in the 
i^ajority of cases is exceedingly simple. In the small dye-houses for 
V cotton, there is usually one round vessel (copper) of about 26 gallons 
oapacityi set over a grate in which leaves, brushwood or wood 
- ^ be burnt as a source of heat. The hanks of yarn are suspended 
. which rest upon the edges of tbe vessel, and from time 

jtp time the yarn is turned during dyeing by inserting a thin stick in 
l^e bight of the hanks, and altering tbe position on the supporting 
Iftieik, ao that the yam which was previously outside the liquor now 
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CHAP. VI. becomeH immersed. The preparation of the yarn before dyeing is 

Indubturs. usually very simple, and consists in steeping in cold water nhtil 
thoroughly impregnated, the process often being accelerated by 
' “ beating ”, after which the excess of water is removed by wringing. 

Such a preliminary treatment is quite iusnifioient to remove the 
natsiral impurities of cotton, and this is recognised in some of the 
better class dye-houses, where the yam is boiled out in a solution of* 
carbonate of soda, which is far more efficacious than water alone in 
removing the natural wax, colour and dirt. This preliminary boiling 
is of importance, as, the more efficiently it is carried out, the clearer 
and more even are the shades subsequently dyed upon the yam. A 
type of dye-vessel which is well suited to the dyeing of small lots of 
yarn is in fairly general use and consists of a roctangnlar vessel, 
some 45" long, 24" wide and 20" deep, sot over a grate in brickwol'k 
and encased in cement. It is economical in space, and permits, 
when not overloaded, of the yarn being efficiently worked in the 
dye liquor 

(3) Cloth Wax printing is carried on to a limited extent in Salem Town 

Printing, Kavarais. The shades generally met with are few in number, 

and are mainly obtained with indigenous materials, but for red, 
obay root, munjit, etc., arc being to some extent displaced by 
alizarine. The designs may bo stonoilled on when very elaborate, 
but are mainly drawn in by hand, or printed on by means of 
blocks. The cloth to be treated is first immersed in a solution of 
cow-dung or goat-dung for about 12 hours, and then taken out 
and well beaten on a stone slab. This process serves to remove 
the starch iii the cloth, and facilitates the absorption of the colours 
in the subsequent processes. 

The dried cloth is first thoroughly soaked in a decootion of 
myrabolams and dried, and the design outlined by drawing or 
printing with a solution of proto-sulphate of iron, thickened with 
jaggery or gum. The iron solution is sometimes obtained by 
placing nails or rusty ii-on in sour rico- water or jaggery solution, 
and leaving them therein until the acidity, which develops, results 
in suffioient iron for the purpose being dissolved. Wherever this 
iron solution is painted on the taunin-impregnated cloth there is 
a production of “ ink ”, and although the black thus produced has 
certain drawbacks in dyeing, in this connection it serves its 
purpose quite well. Tho next operation is to cover those parts of 
the cloth which are required to be red-ooloured with a thickened 
solution of alum, and sot aside to age for a day, after which the 
oloth is rinsed to remove unfixed tannin. Upon boiling in a 
decoction of munjit, chay root or alizarine, the dye-stuff oombines 
with the metallic mordants, doeponing the black shade of the iron 
compound and giving a dull red with the alizarine, ' ; 
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When portions of the design are required to be blue in shade, CHAP. vi. 
the other parts of the cloth are impregnated with wax and the Induitbikr, 
oioth immersed in an indigo vat. The wax coating is done bj T 
hand, the workman having a metal pen, around the handle of 
which, and about inches from the point, is a ball of cotton 
thread. The pen is dipped (up to the ball) into the melted bees’ 
wax, and drawn over the cloth until all the parts of this wbich are 
to be protected from the indigo vat are covered ; the penetration 
of the indigo Holntion is thus prevented, except into the parts 
which it is desired shall bo djed blue. When the required shade 
has been obtained, the cloth is worked in boiling water until the 
wax has been removed, and having been immersed in buffalo milk 
•(presumably to render the colours faster to rubbing) is dried. 

The only other shades met with in the ordinary printed cloths 
are green and yellow, the latter being prod need upon portions of 
the design which have been unmordauted or reserved during the 
previous operations, whilst green is produced by dyeing yellow 
upon the parts required, which Lave been dyed to the necessary 
blue shade in the indigo vat. The yellow colour is obtained by 
painting on a decoction of ** pista ” (myrabolam flowers ? ) or 
myrabolam extract, drying, and then immersing tbo cloth in a 
solution of alum, rinsing and drying. The oombinatiou^o! alum 
with the tannin matter is of a dull yellow colour, and the shades 
harmonise well with those of tho other dye*wares used upon 
the cloth. 

Qingelly«oil is tho most important of tho vegetable oils*. It is (4) Oil*, 
prepared all over the District, tho chief centre being Dharmapun 
Taliik and Kavori-patnam, whence there is a large export trade. 

Oil manufactured from kur-ellu is superior to that made from 
p&r^elln. In Hosur Taluk most of the giiigelly-oil is made from 
wild giugolly {Gvkizoiia abysmka^ or pey-ellu), the oil of which is 
very inferior. 

Coco-nut-oil is nowhere prepared on a large scale, for want of 
an abundant supply of ooco-nuts. Ground-nut oil is pressed in 
Attfir and Dharmapuri Taluks, and to a limited extent elsewhere. 

The seeds of margosa and iluppai are pressed for oil in parts of 
the Bftramahal, but the supply is meagre, the demand small, and 
in tho case of tiie former, its offensive odour renders it unpopular. 

Fungam is tho staple source of oil in Hosur Taluk. 

Oastor-oil is not prepared in tho ordinary oil mill. It is 
manufactured (often at home) all ovor the District for local con- 
sumption. It is used for lighting purposes, but is being ousted 
by kerosine. In Edapp&di it has atoned the dignity of an 

• ■ ~ 

‘For the oil-presHin^ osites, VSni^sr*, C^ndlM end Genigss see p. 188, 
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important manufaotuie, and the oil-oake derived therefrpm ie # 
greater source of profit than the oil itself. 

Lemon-grass oil is distilled by Labbais in some of the hiUe of 
Salem and other Taluks, and is used as a basal oil for the mann* 
faoture of scent. 

Three grades of hides are produced in Salem District, (1) 
village-tanned, (2) town-tannod, and (3) “ finished ” hides. 

Village-tanned hides are the crudest. The work is usually 
done by Ghucklors, and the leather is known in the market as 
** Chuck lers* leather.” Ordinary town-tanned hides are known 
as “ godown leather.” It is only in Salem Town that finished 
hides are produced. They are known locally as pathan~iUa^t6h 

The Salem tanneries, 14 in number,' are located near KichL. 
palaiyam, and are owned by Muhammadans. The skins are 
purchased in shandies all over the District. The tannery owners 
send carts from one shandy to another in regular succession to 
collect them. ^ 

The wool taken from the hides of sheep and goats is cleaned . 
in water, colour-sorted by hand, and sold in Madras orAdoni, 
where it is in demand for the manufacture of carpets. The 
dvaram bark refuse and the inner scrapings of sheep and goat 
hides are valued as manure. The inner scrapings from the hides 
of bulls and buffaloes are exported in largo quantities for the 
manufacture of glue. 

Iron-smelting in Salem District is an art of extreme antiquity. 
The remains of slag moimds and furnaces in numerous villages, 
not only in AttUr, Salem, Omalur'and Tiruohengddu \ but also on 
the border line of Hosur and Krishnagiri Taluks, and even in the 
heart of the Anchetti jungles, testify to the wide extent and 
importance of the industry. Owing, however, partly to the rise 
in the cost of fuel, and partly to the cheapness of imported iron, 
the industry has of late years rapidly decayed. 

The ore is smelted in a mud furnace about 4' high, the shape 
of which, when viewe<l from the front, is like a bottle, about 2' in 

^ The following were centret of iron-smolting in the Talaghat Talaki : — 

Salom Taluk ; Numagiripot TirumanilT, (south of Velliilagundam), Pera- 
malpalaiyain (near Godn^maTai), Vedaknttnmpatti, Dalavajr-patti, Andi-pattt 
and AriyanUr. 

Tirnohengodu Taluk ; PadivvOda, Kongauflpumm, Valayasotti-palaiyam (a 
hamlet of Kdanga-salai), Irukalar Mitta, TsvAr, Hattampatti- 

OmalAr Talak ; VanaTui and SOragai. 

Attar Taluk ; Attar, Tandavarayapiiram, Mattnrutti, Tammampatti, ' 
Sendara-patti, KOnSri-patti, Tukkiyampalaiyam, Elri-patti, KSgaiyampat^ 
Kadambor, Naraikktnar. 

Crttankarai Talak; Tlrta-malai, Mambadl, Foyya-patti, Vlrajppa^ 
Nayakkanpatti, Palaiyam, KattaTiriohch&mpatti, Mondukiili (all near T&ta-. 
malai), Pungani, Attijipadi (near NayakkanOx), FallattOr. 
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diameter at the base and about 9" at the top. The floor of the chap. Vl. 
furnace is sunk about 6'^ below the level of the ground. At the Industbici. 
base is an opeuing some 10" square. The furnace is partly fllled portolSovo 
with oharooal, on which the ore is placed. A blast is obtained Company, 
with a pair of goat-skin bellows, worked by hand altematelyi so 
that the draught may be ooutinuous. The nozzles of the bellows 
are inserted into the orifice at the base of the furnace, and the 
rest of the opening is sealed with wet clay. The blast is kept 
up for about 3]^ hours, at the end of which a mass of red-hot 
metal, weighing about 12 lbs., is withdrawn, and worked on an 
anvil, and, when suflioiently hammered, a out is made nearly the 
whole way through, and the mass is then ready for sale. 

An attempt to exploit Salem iron on a large scale was made 
by Mr. J. M. Heath, Commercial Besident at Salem, who in 
1825 resigned the Company’s service, and proceeded to England 
to study ways and means. In 1 830, Mr. Heath returned to India, 
and established works at Porto Novo.^ 

In 1853, a new Company was formed called the East Indian 
Iron Company.” The chief beds worked were those of the 
Eanja-malai. New works were set up at Ftllampatti, on the banks 
of the K&veri, whither the ore was taken by road frpm Kanja- 
malai (23 miles) to be smelted. The iron produced was of excel- 
lent quality, and it was used in the construction of the tubular 
and suspension bridges over the Menai Straits. The works at 
Ftll&mpatti ^ were supplied with charcoal from Solappfidi, 18 miles 
up the Kd.v5ri. There the charcoal was made in large furnaces, 
and it was conveyed to Ftil&mpatti in boats. It was delivered at 
the works at a cost of Es. 6 per ton, but the supply was irregular 
on account of the charcoal burners, who were unable to work conti- 
nuously owiug to the unhealthy state of the jungles at certain 
times of the year. 

Elaborate inquiries were made in the last decade of the Fatme 
nineteenth century ® as to whether the iron ores of Salem District ^*®®P®®*** 
could be exploited on a commercial scale. It has been suggested 
that blast furnaces might be erected at Efidoiyampatti and 
Hanuma-tirtam, the former to serve the Kanja-malai deposits. 


^ A history of the Porto Noro Iron Oompany is given in the South Areot 
Qaa»tteor, pp. 283 to 290. 

* According to Mr. Le Fann, Yol. 1, p. 98, the Eanja-malai bed eraa worked aa 
iate aa 1861. Mr. Maylor, at that time Manager of the Porto Novo Iron 
Company’s works, estimated that the yield from Kanja-malai ore was about C5 
per cent of pig iron, and the quantity of charcoal required was 8t tons to every 
ton of iron produced. 

: * Bee Sir Thomas Holland’s paper on the Iron Oro and Iron InduHrioa 
Qftht SaloM DittrM anl Impsrial InatitatJ H%ndbo.-)i on Iron, No. 8 (1892). 

■■■ S 
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cp^. VI. aad the latter those of Tirta-malai. Oaloalating on the basis of 
iMDuiTBiis. one acre of forest to half a ton of wood annually ^ one ton of wpod 
to 4 owt. of charcoal, 17 owt. of charcoal to one ton of pig-iron, 
and 3)- tons of charcoal to one ton of wronght-iron, it would 
require S)* acres of forest to produce one ton of pig-iron and 35 
acres to produce a ton of wronght-iron^. The estimated outturn 
arrived at, taking into account (1) the produce of all the forests 
within 10 miles of the blast furnace, or (2) the produce within a 
radius of 16 miles, is as follows : — 




Wronght-iron. 

Pig-iron. 


‘ Ten miUe radius. 



Kadaiyampatti 

Hanuma-tirtam 


.. 1,617 
. . 1,403 

6,660 

6,776 


Total 

. a 8,020 

12,436 


Sixteen mihs radiue. 


Eadaiyampatti 

Hanuma-tMam 

• » is • t 

• • a • • a 

. . 2,843 

. . 2,363 

11,706 

9,729 

« 

Total 

. . 6,206 

21,486 


Experts declare that no blast furnace on modem lines can paj, 
unless the annual output reaches 10,000 tons of pig. It is only 
Eadaij&mpatti that could supply the fuel for this. But if opera- 
tions were conducted on a sc^e of sufficient magnitude to supply 
a blast furnace, the cost of labour would be indefinitely enhanced ; 
for Eodaijampatti and Hanuma*tirtam are two of the most feverish 
spots in the District, and coolies would never settle in either 
locality, unless induced to do so by very ample wages. Moreover, 
to work the forests properly, feeder roads should be opened at 
heavy cost. Again, the cost of transit of ore to furnace, and pig to 
rail must be faced, a cost which crushed the Porto Novo Company. 
In fine, little prospect exists of a blast furnace stoked with charooad . 
ever paying in Salem District. The adoption of large numbelv of 
small furnaces of an improved type might be attended with 
Buooess, as it has in parts of America and in Styria where similar 
problems present themselves. Possibly further advances in eleotrio ^ 
metallurgy may eventually solve the fuel difficulty. 


^ These figures are taken from a memoraadam of the Collector of Salem 
Xo. 2784, dated 24th September 1894. The estimates adopted by Sir Thomas i; 
Holland in his pamphlet, which worked ont at 28 acres for a ton of pig-iron, ' 
warmly dUpnted by Mr. 0. W. MaoMinn (See Indian AgrieuitandM of 8th 
1893, page 196), who estimated that 10 acres would suffice. , 
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Salem uon-ores oontain praotioallj no phoBphoraa or sulplmr 
and are therefore well suited for manafaoturing the better quality 
of wrought-irou or steel. 

Indian steel was famous from the days of Alexander to the 
days of Maroo Polo, and it is probable that steel has been mann- 
fa^ured in Salem District from a very remote period. In the first 
half of the nineteenth century steel was brought to England, some- 
times in the form of conical ingots, and sometimes ^ in flat round 
cakes. The conical ingots were evidently wootz, made, as is still 
done in Triohinopoly, by carburising wrought-iron in crucibles, a 
principle which was not applied in England till 1800^. The flat 
cakes of steel which are still made in Salem District are produced 
by quite a different process, namely, by the partial removal by 
oxidization of the carbon in cast-iron, as in the open hearth 
finery of Styria and Garinthia and in the ordinary puddling of 
pig-iron. The process as now carried on is thus described. 

In the manufacture of wrought-iron, certain easily fusible 
beads of iron arc produced, and melt off as shot. These are in 
reality highly carburised particles of cast iron, and it is from these 
that the steel is made. The shot are first pounded in a stone 
mortar with a pestle of the kind ordinarily used for ppunding rice. 
By this process the small particles of slag adhering to the shot are 
amoved, and the cast-iron receives an imperfect polish. The 
powdered slag-material is separated by sifting in the ordinary 
manner in a winnow. A hole is dug in the ground about 1' deep 
and about 1' in diameter.- At one side a semi-circular groove is 
excavated from the surface to the bottom of the pit. A largo cako 
of soft clay serves to divide this small excavation from the other 
part of the pit, and the smaller chamber serves as the finery in 
which the steel is made. The bottom of this is first covered with 
a layer of dirty quartz, obtained from sifting the crushed ore when 
dressing the magnetite for the furnace. On this hearth of quartz 
^an ignited coal is placed, and the small chamber is filled with 
"charcoal. A Hytre^ previously built in with the clay-partition, 
points downwards at an angle of about 45 degrees, and receives the 
nozzles of two goat-skin bellows, by which a continuous blast is 
maintained. The shot are first wetted and thrown upon the char- 
coal, the amount used being governed by pure guess-work, as in 
the wrought-iron smelting. The blast is continued for about half 
an hour, when the process of decarburisation is complete, and the 
Ukyhe and clay-partition are broken down for the removal of the 

^ The aooonnt which followe is taken from Sir Thomas Holland’s Report of 
l|92 on the mannfaotore of steel in Salem District. 

* The same principle governed the later patent of Mackintosh, and has sfnoe 
been modided to the modern cementation procese for the oonrersion of bar-iron 
r l^to ** blister steel ’* and in " ease hardening.*' 

■ ■ s-i ■ ■ - . 
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steel-oake, whioh is first slightly cooled by a dash of water, and 
then hammered to remove the casing of slag whioh has formed 
aroand it. The workers are quite aware of the fact that if they 
continued the process too long, the resulting product would be of 
no more use than ordinary wrought-iron. It seems curious that 
Pariahs should adopt this interesting process for the manufacture 
of steel, whilst the typical wootz is made in such an entirely 
different manner. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century the enterprise of 
the late Arunaohala Asari made Salem famous throughout India, 
and his hunting*knives and pig-sticking lances were in great 
demand. The manufacture of silver-and gold-mounted cheetah- 
tooth ” pen-knives still continues a oharacteristio local industry. 

It would seem that the advent of the Bailway has killed the 
indigenous arts of metallurgy, for even in Edapp&di, where brass 
work is the hereditary occupation of about 30 families, the casting 
of brass has largely given place to the beating out of sheet-brass. 
The same remark holds good of Muttu-N&yakkan-patti, near 
Omalur, another local centre of brass-casting. In Salem itself no 
brass is cast, but the manufacture of pots and pans by the local 
Asaris from beaten sheet-braBs is an industry of importance. 

Ohorooal burning is carried on on a commercial scale not only 
in the Reserved Forests, but also in the P&laiyams of Berikai 
and S^lagiri. There is a large export to Bangalore and the Kdkbr 
Gold Field, as well as to Erode. 

Baskets are usually made of bamboo, and the industry is 
chiefly carried on by Medaras or V^dakkarars, 

Perhaps the most important prod act of the Vddakk&rars’ art is 
the familiar bamboo-matting, used for flooring and for the eon- 
struction of temporary sheds and pandals. Their usual size is five 
cubits square, but they are made of any size to order, and in floor- 
ing the house the mat-makers prefer to weave the mat in one 
piece tn siiu. The best quality of bamboo-matting is the so- 
called “ grecn*mat,” made solely of the smooth exterior shavings 
of the bamboo. Another item of importance is the manufacture 
of baskets for coffee seedlings, about 8" in diameter and 9" long, 
sold at Bs. 5 per thousand. Strong baskets are made in large 
quantities for the transport of mangoes and oranges; bread- 
baskets, fish-baskets, baskets for carrying fowls, baskets for hand- 
baling irrigation, winnows, fans, bird-oages, hen-ooops, are 
among the useful artioles that these simple workmen will tom ont. 
Unfortunately most of them are indebted to oontraotors, who 
enjoy a big share of the profits of their industry. ' 
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GhrasB mats (mostly of kdrai grassj Cyperva roiundvsjy are made ohap. tIL 
in many villagos, the workers being usually Labbai women. iMDUBTRoni 
The k&fdi grass used in Salem is imported from Triohinopoly, ““ 
that used in Dharmapuri Taluk is out on the banks of the Sanat- 
kumara-nadi. The mat-makers dye the grass themselves, the 
favourite colours being white, red, black and green. The patterns 
produced are not very elegant. A mat is worth about 10 annas. 

Mats of date-leaf are made at Msjanda-halli. 

The chief fibres of economical importance in the District are (ll) Fibres, 
those of (1) palmyra, (2) coco-nut, (3) aloe, and (4) janappu 
( san-hemp, Crotalarta Juncea), None of these are manufactured 
on a largo scale. 

The manufacture of indigo has been carried on in Attur (I2)lndi*g04 
Taluk from time immemorial. The industry was worked up by 
Mr. Heath, who, in 1833, sold the business, virtually a monopoly, 
to Mr. G. F. Fischer. At that time there wore works at Salem, 
Kadaiyampatti, Yellalagundam, Narasingapuram, Sarv&y, Malli- 
karai, Singapuram, Simvachar, Yiraganur and other places. The 
indigenous method of manufacture was to steep the leaves of 
aviri {Indigofera tinetoria)^ or veppdlai (Wrightia iivictoria) in 
water in largo earthen pots, embedded in the ground^ The leaves 
were allowed to ferment, and were then beaten with paddles ; the 

mixture was then boiled till it became viscid like boiling jaggery. 

It was next allowed to cool in a shady place, and when cooled, the 
residue was out into cakes, and sent to market. 

The system now in vogue of predpitating the colouring matter 
with lime-water in a vat or cistern was introduced, it is said, by 
Mr. James Fischer. The process is as follows : — leaves are 
out and tied into bundles. From 10 to 15 barams of them (1 
hdram = 20 maunds), are placed overnight in the steeping vat, a 
brick chamber lined with cement. The leaves are battened down 
by means of beams attached to pegs in the sides of the vat, and 
water is run in till aU the loaves are submerged* The leaves 
soak all night, and at 6 a.m. the fermenting liquid is let out into 
the beating-vat, situated at a lower level, and coolies work it 
about with paddles till 10 or 11 a.m. Lime-water is then added, 
and within an hour the fluid clears, and the precipitated indigo 
settles. The clear water is then run off, and the sediment is 
strained through a thin doth, and passed into a copper vessel ; 
dean water being added, lime-water is then sprinkled over it, and 
the mixture is again worked with a paddle ; after about 15 minutes 
the solid matter is deposited, and the water is drawn off through 
a ^yphon. The precipitate is then boiled, and when it attains 

^ V^gpilm leavSB are no longer need for the mennfeotnre of indigo.. 
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the proper consistency, it is poured into a thick canvas sheet, sup*, 
ported on a bamboo frame. The sheet acts as a filter, allowing 
the clear water to drain ofi, and retaining the indigo as a thick 
pasto . This paste is covered for the night, and on the following* 
morning superfluous moisture is expelled by means of a' screw- 
press ; the residue is out into cakes and dried in the sun. 

Mr. Fischer’s first factory was set up in about 1860 in 
Ponnammapet, a suburb of Salem. Factories at Kadaiyampatti, 
Futtira*KaYundan'palaiyam, Bingapuram, Atttur, Talaivasid and 
other places followed. Eival factories on the lines adopted by 
Mr. Fischer were soon started at Sttappur, Aragaltlr and other 
places. The industry flourished till about 1894, when the com- 
petition of synthetic indigo began to be felt. Mr. Fischer then 
closed down his factories and sold them. In 1911 there were 31 
factories in Attur Taluk, and a few more in Salem, all in the 
hands of Indian capitalists. The factory owners obtain the seeds 
from Nollore and other northern districts, and distribute them to 
the ryots on the condition that the whole of the produce is made 
over to the manufacturer who advances the seed. The manu- 
facturer pays the ryot about 12 annas per haram for the leaves, 
and the refuse is the perquisite of the ryot, who uses it for manure 
(p. 227). 

There is abundance of good building-stone which has never 
been commercially exploited. Gneiss lends itself readily to 
manipulation, for flat slabs of any portable size and of uniform 
thickness can be obtained by applying fire evenly over the 
surface of the living rock. To give the slabs the required shape, 
shallow holes are drilled along the surface. 

Large quantities of steatite vessels, pots, bowls, plates, dishes, 
etc., are manufactured inAtt^ andOmalur Taluks, and exported 
to the Districts of Tanjoro and Trichinopoly, where they are in 
great demand among Brahmans. (Bee p. 33.) 

Other industries of local importance are the manufacture of 
palmyra- jaggery (especially in the Firkas of MScheri and Edap- 
pftdi), tobacco (an important industry in Attfir Taluk), cane- jag- 
gery, saltpetre (at Edappflidi, see Yol. II, pp. 273 and 79) and 
pottery. 

The trade of the District may be described as centrifugal. 
That of Hosur gravitates towards Bangalore ; that of Erishnagin 
to Tiruppattur and the Eailway : tJttankarai trade hovers between 
Tiruppattur and South Arcot, that of Dharmapuri between Salem 
and the Bailway : Atttir trade is divided between South Arcot and 
Tri(diinopoly *, that of Tiruohengodu between Coimbatore and the 
Bailway. Salem is the only important centre ; it attracts a oertuh 
amount of trade from, ^ the adjacent taluks (Dharmapuri^ 
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Tiraohongodu, tTttankarai, and Atttlr), and has an extensivo 
export and import trade. 

The economio centres of diatrihation and exchange are the 
weekly markets held all over the District. It is in these fairs, or 
“ shandies/’ that the ryot disposes of his produce, and purchases 
salt, chillies, olothis and other necessities of life. Wholesale mer- 
chants attend the larger markets, and huy in stock on advantageous 
terms. Petty traders visit a series of shandies, 4 or 5 in a week, 
in regular rotation, buying in one and selling in another, eking 
out a profit of 3 or 4 annas a day. Shandies are known by the 
day of the week on which they occur, and not, as a rule, by the 
name of the place in which they are held. There are in the 
District 129 shandies, of which 44 are controlled by the Taluk 
Boards and produce a revenue of some Es. 12,480. 

Tho chief trade in the District is in agricultural produce, 
cloth, cattle, salt and oils. There is also a large export by rail of 
raw hides and forest produce. 

The trade in agricultural produce is mainly in the hands of 
Eomatis. It is also shared in by Muhammadans, and in the 
Bs.lagh&t by Lingayats, in the B9.Tamah£Llby Vaniyars, Janappars, 
Balijas and Gollas, in the Talaghat by Sembadavans an^ Nagarattu 
Ghettis. 

Tho business which combines grain trade with money-lending 
is perhaps the most lucrative in the District. In the days when 
the ryots’ first kist fell due in December, full advantage was taken 
by capitalists of the fact that the crops could not be placed on the 
market till January. Advances were freely made on the security 
of the presumptive crops. At harvest-time the loan was paid back 
in its equivalent of grain at the current market price, and a 
stipulated quantity per rupee of the loan was added by way of 
interest. As the big grain merchants are well in touch with each 
other all over tho District, it is easy for them to reduce the 
market-price of grain at harvest-time, so that they can recover 
their loans on tho most favourable terms. The ryot must 
realise his produce os soon as harvested, for ho has his kist 
to pay. The merchants, having called in all their dues, can 
affc^ to wait for tho inevitable rise of prices before they soil. 
In this way the money-lenders tend to ** comer ” the food supply 
of the District annually, and their profits by way of interest are 
far larger than they appear to be from the terms of the oontraot. 
The lender generally makes a clean profit of not less than 25 per 
cent on his outlay. It is said that since the abolition of the 
Dumber kist in 1906, this practice is on the wane. The middle- 
usually buy up their grain at shandies, and some send their 
agents to the villages at harvest-time to bny grain cash down. 
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Erishnagiri merchants invest largely in Hostlr rSgi, which they 
stock, and sell on commission. The larger g^in exporters sell to 
Madras dealers on a commission of one anna in the rupee. 

Trade in European textile fabrics is mainly in the hands of 
Muhammadans. Edmatis are the chief dealers in country-made 
cloths, though in some oases the weaving communities themselves, 
Patntllkarans, Eaikolars, Devangas and S&les trade in their 
own products. In the BAramahal and Balaghat the local manu- 
factures do not exceed the local demand, but from Salem Taluk 
there is an extensive export trade. The middlemen in Salem 
receive from the manufacturer one anna in the rupee on the total 
value of the cloths sent, and they are also said to get six pies per 
cloth from the retail dealer. 

In out-of-the-way tracts, enterprising Labbais from Palli-patti, 
in Earm Taluk of Trichinopoly District, hawk cloths on a system 
of six months’ credit, on account of which they are called 
JrumascL-hadan^hdrara, They first visit the villages during the 
cultivation season, and they return to claim their dues at harvest- 
time. Their prices are fixed high enough to cover the losses 
inevitable to unsecured credit, but to an ignorant ryot a stiff price 
is a trifie compared with the advantages of having the goods 
brought to iis door, and postponing payment for six months. 

The cattle trade of the District is almost entirely in the hands 
of Janappars, except for petty transactions between villagers. 
The centre of this trade is in the Pennogaram Division. All male 
calves bred in the EavSri-side forests arc sold before they complete 
their first year, for a calf which is allowed to mature in the forests 
can never bo domesticated. 

Before the outbreak of plagpic, most of the saleable calves were 
disposed of during the festivals at Math6svaran-malai (EoUegal 
Taluk, thrice a year), Mecheri (February), Adaman-kottai (March), 
and Natta-halli (April) Attendance at these festivals is now 
restricted by Plague Regulations, and the cattlo trade has gravitated 
to the weekly market at Pappara-patti. The trade is in the hands 
of petty brokers, resident at PennSgaram, Halaipuram, Matam and 
other places in Penn&garam Division. These brokers own but 
little capital, and usually 4 or 5 of them work in partnership. 
They start in person for the forest pens on Fridays, effect their 
purchases on the Saturday, Sunday, or Monday, return with their 
calves to their villages by Wednesday, and dispose of them at 
P&ppftra-patti on the next day. The price is usually fixed not at 
so much per calf, but at so many calves per fis. 100. 

^ Or Kaitads-halli, a Tillage 7 milee from Dbarmapori near the PennSgarain 
road, and adjoining IndSr, 
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The ptirobasers at PftppAra-patti are usuallj Janappars, resident 
in the Baramahal taluks. These Janappors, in their turn, sell 
the calves to ryots resident in Mysore State. The Mysore ryots 
rear and train the cattle till they are full grown ; then sell them 
back once more to Janappars, who dispose of them in the districts of 
the East Coast, the chief markets being Tiruvann&malai, Siirangam, 
Madura, and Negapatam. From the latter place large numbers 
ore exported on credit, at the risk of tho Baramahal Janappars, to 
agents in Singapore and Penang, and it is said that the outstancL 
ings on this account with the Janappars of the three villages of 
Kannanda-halli,Porung5pana-halliandMadra halli,in Erishuagiri 
Taluk, amount to nearly half a lakh of rupees. Exact figures are 
not available to show how many cattle are exported from tho 
District annually, but statistics gathered at the temporary Traffic 
Eegistcring Office, established at llaya-k5ta in 1901 with a view 
to ascertaining the merits of a railway project from Hosur to the 
plains, show that for the six months, November 1901 to March 
1902, a monthly average of nearly 4,600 head of cattle passed 
’down tho ghats, against an average of about 1,060 travelling up. 
Of the 4,600, over 4,100 went via Dharmapuri, tho rest via Erishna- 
giri, and about three out of every four came from Eela-mangalam, 
^here, during the busy season, between 1,000 and 1,S00 head of 
cattle change hands every Sunday shandy. 

Cattle dealers have a curious way of clinching a bargain. As 
soon as a price is agreed upon, the vendor places small pieces of 
cow-dnng in the hands of the purchaser, after which formality 
neither party dare recode from the contract. When the boast is 
sold, tho rope by which it was led, and the brass ornaments on its 
horns, ore removed and retained by the seller. 

Most of the salt for the Talaghat taluks, as well as Uttankarai, 
is imported from tho Madras Depot. In Hostbr, and parts of 
Erishnagiri and Dharmapuri, Bombay salt is preferred. Bombay 
salt is imported through Bangalore and Calicut. As salt is 
usually bought wholesale by weight, and retailed by measure, 
the lighter the salt and the larger the crystals, the greater the 
merchants’ profits. 'For those qualities Bombay salt is preferred 
to Madras salt. Blackish dirty salt is in favour with the people, 
as it is said to be more saline. 

The wholesale s^t trade, like that in grain and cloth, is 
mainly in the hands of Eomatis and Muhammadans. Shevapet is 
the central emporium, the Shevapet merchants supplying dealers 
in the adjoining taluks, and allowing per cent commission oh 
the value of salt purchased. The salt is disposed of in shandies, 
where it is either sold or bartered in small quantities for 
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agricuUnral produco. Some grain traden in Hosflr Taluk take 
salt with them to the villages, and exchange it for mustard«seed. 

The bulk of the oil trade is in the hands of the enterprising 
Vanijar community, though the Komatis and Balijas have a 
share in it, and in Tiruohengodu the Sembadavans take the lead 
in the manufacture and export of castor-oil. Erom the Bdra- 
mahal the gingelly-oil of Kaveri-patuam and Dharmapuri finds its 
way all over South India. 

Most of the exports by rail arc raw products, the only manu- 
factured articles of importance being cotton- cloths from Salem and 
the stations in Tiruchongddu Taluk ; dressed skins from Dharma- 
puri, Krishnagiri and Salem ; and gunny-bags, brass and iron 
work, and indigo from Salem ; bamboo mats from the stations at 
the foot of the Shovaroys ; unrefined sugar from Dharmapuri, and 
jaggery from Salem and from the Taluk of Tiruohengodu. 

Cereals and pulses travel freely all over the District, and large 
quantities are exported. The chief centres for rice and paddy 
export are Krishnagiri, Dharmapuri, Salem, Sankaridrug and the 
southern stations of tJttankarai Taluk. Fruit and vegetables are 
sent from stations both in the Bfiramahal and Taloghat, custard- 
apples are a speciality of Bargur, betoMeaves of Sankaridrug, 
and ground-nuts, aioca-nuts, chillies and onions of Salem. 
Tobacco finds an outlet at Salem, Samalpatti, Dasampatti and 
Morapptir, and raw cotton at Sankaridrug and Anang^ ; Salem 
and iho stations in Tiruchengddu Taluk export ghee ; oil-seedb, 
both castor and gingolly, are railed from Krishnagiri and Dharma- 
puri, and most of the stations between Samalpatti and Salem ; 
gingelly-oil is sent from Krishnagiri, 8&malpatti and Morappur, 
and castor-oil from Sankaridrug ; oil-cake is an important item 
at Krishnagiri, Kadaiyampatti, Salem, and Sankaridrug, while 
coffee is sent from Salem, Kadaiyampatti, and Bommidi. 

The chief items of forest produce arc tamarind^ and tanning 
barks, which are exported from most of the stations in tTttan- 
karai Taluk, and also from Krishnagiri and Dharmapuri. llie 
stations round the foot of the Shevaroys piovide gall-nuts, timber, 
bamboos and fuel. Gall-nuts are also railed from S&malpatti, 
and firewood from Sankaridrug. Krishnagiri exports chairooal, 
and there is a trade in palmyra fibres^ from Tiruohengodu Taluk, 
while Dfisampaiti and Sam^patti export quantities of dried leaves 


^ Tamarind prodnoo ia nsnallj gathered in Haroh. 

Aloose fibre which Burronnda the bate of the leaf-atalk'* (Watt, page 
170). The export ia confined to the montha of July, Augiut and Septembwi 
the Tahafldar writes that about 80 bales, valued at Ha. 600, are pnrohaaed per 
week by Erode merohanta, who send them to Tnticorin. 
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(ohiefij of Banyan^ Ficus indiea) to be stitched into food-plates OHap, vi, 
for the higher caste Hindus. Trad*. 

Lastly there is a large export of raw skins from all the 
Talaghat stations, as well as from Krishnagiri, Dharmapuri, 

DAsampatti and Morapptir, and horns are exported from Salem. 

Bail-borne imports are less varied, English piece-goods and 
yams, alizarine, kerosine oil, salt, foreign liquors, eopper, brass, 
and iron are freoly imported from Madras. Cotton cloths and 
twist of Indian manufacture from the southern districts of the 
Madras Presidency, and timber, pepper, spices, betel, and salt-fish 
from Malabar. Curiously enough, there is a considerable import 
^ of cereals and pulses, especially of rice, from adjoining districts, 
and Salem City stands easily first in the extent and variety of its 
demands. 

The weights in vogue are common to the Presidency. Weight 

16 pies = i palam of 3 tolas. Meabdbeb. 

8 palams = I seer Uer) of 24 tolas. . " — 

0 seers = I viss. 

8 viss = 1 maund. 

20 maunds = 1 kandogam (Anglice “ candy 

In some parts of the District the poihi of 10 maunds of 960 
tolas, is more generally used than the candy. The bdram (load), 
mUitui (bundle), and sattai are also used for weights of 10 maunds 
and upwards. A bdram of jaggery in Basipuram Division equals 
20 maunds. A peitai^padi = 1 ,000 tolas. Merchants in the north- 
ern Baramahal are said to allow an excess of 2 palam for every 
viss bought or sold on almost all articles. 

In Hostir and Erishnagiri Taluks the seor is the chief unit. 

A half pahm is called chatidk (Hindustani for “ one-sixteenth ”). 

A palam = ara^pd/ou (J x J, i.e., of a seer), \mo palams = pdvu 
(i.e., i seer), four pdmlu = 1 seer. Similarly a quarter viss = 
aavdseTiti half viss = adai ser, and a viss = pdneh-ser (corrupted 
into paneher)^ from Hindustani words denoting 1^, 2| and 5 
respectively. These taluks also use the dadiyam of 2 viss. 

G-oldsmiths employ the following scale: 4 paddy -seeds = I 
kmdumani (the familiar scarlet seed of Abrus preeat(ynius\ 32 
kwtidumamis = 1 vardkan^dai (pagoda), 3^ pagodas = 1 rupee. 

The weight of a sovereign is variously estimated at 2^, 2^ 
and 2^ pagodas, discrepancies which suggest that their methqds 
are not very exact. In Salem goldsmiths keep a series of weights 
representing 1, 2, 3, 5, 10, and sometimes 20 and 30 pagodas, 
and the suVmultiples of the same, 1, and Bead speaks of a 
grain of rAgi as a goldsmith’s weight 
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Telugu weights are used by goldsmiths in Hostlr in the 
following scale : — 

4 guriginjaSi kundumanitt or patikas = 1 ruka. 

9 rukaa = 1 mraha (pagoda). 

30 rukas or ^ vareiha = 1 tola. 

Brass and bell-metal are sold by the padi of 12^ seers in 
Basipuram ZHvision. 

The rdltal is used in weighing hides, and also sheet-brass. 
It is said to approximate to one pound. Its equivalent is variouidy 
estimated at 38 39 and 40 tolas. There are 24 or 25 rditala to 
aimaund of 960 to 1,000 tolas* weight. Hides, however, are more 
commonly sold by number. In Attur Taluk indigo is sold by the 
rdtinl, 500 of which make a bdram^ and 25 a maund. 

There arc four kinds of scale : — 

(1) The “needle-balance**, ordinary metal scales with 
indicator. 

(2) The “ rod-balance ”, a simple wooden cross-beam, sus- 
pended in the middle by a string. It is sometimes called “ ndmam 
balance ” from its resemblance to an inverted Tengalai ndmam. 
In Hos^r it is called chintdl or takkadi, 

(3) cThe spring-balance, sometimes called “ rd^faf-soale ”, 
used oUefly in weighing hides, wool, palmyra-fibre, yam, jaggery, 
and tamarind. 

(4) The muttatiu-kol, velli-kol, aeda^kol or tukku^kdl^ a 
balance on the principle of a steel-yard. It consists of a rod 
marked at regular intervals to indicate different weights. A single 
scale is attached at the first notch (called ndttdngi-vdy) either to a 
hook or by simple tying. The rod is then suspended by a looped 
string, which is moved backwards or forwards till the rod becomes 
horizontal. The notch at which the loop rests indicates the 
weight. The notches are called the vdg^ and there may be 10 or 
20 of them. Vegetables, cotton-seeds and tamarind are sold at 
so many vdy per panam (two annas). In a 20 notch balance, the 
2nd vdy = about 8| visa, the 3rd = 2} visa, the 7th = 1 yiss, the 
16th = 10 yalams, the 18th = 4 palama^ and so oii.^ Spun cotton is 
weighed on a similar balance with slightly different intervals. 

Till 1873 local grain measures were in vogue. The existence 
of two or three standards in one taluk was comparatively a small 
evil, for even in a single viUage a duplicate system sometimes 
prevailed, and it is still commonly said that grain merchants, who 


^ A Boalo in use in Salem Talnlc, but not very commoDly, ia lit notch as i 
viBB, 2nd ss 1 ’viBB, 8xd bbII tIbb, 4th » tub, and bo on. 
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deal with Malay&lis, measure the grain they recciye in measures OHAP. 71. 
of larger oapaoity than those they use in selling, and so add hand- Wsights 
aomely to their profits. Mbasuebh. 

In the early seventies, however, it was realised that official 
retams of current prices were valueless so long as the standards 
of no two recording stations agreed. In 1878, accordingly, an 
-attempt was made to express the various local measures in terms 
. of imperial soors.^ The basis of comparison was the weight of 
rice, in tolas, that each local measure would hold, and it was found 
that in Salem District two measures prevailed ; (1) a padi which 
contained from 118 to 150 tolas, and (2) a mdnam which held 
from 63 to 86 tolas of rice ** heaped modorately.*’ 

* The object of these calculations was to standardise the price 
returns, and not the local measures. Between 1876 and 1879, 
however, the practice of officially stamping approved moasares 
was introduced. Local officers were loft to themselves to decide 
the standard that should be officially rocognised in each recording 
station. Not unnaturally, tho Board’s list of tolas per local 
measure was adopted as a basis for the stamping operations. But 
the Board’s estimates themselves were based on uncertain data, 
because the local measures wore all of different diameter, a 
circumstance which vitiated the estimated allowance for 
heaping.” Moreover, most of tho measures on which the cal- 
culations were based were of bamboo, and of all shapes and sizes. 

But these inaccuracies were a trifle compared with the vagaries of 
local officers in applying the Board’s standards. The universal 
practice in the District was to estimate oapaoity by tola- weight of 
gram, and not of rice. Tho test by volume of water was nowhere 
adopted. Now ordinary gram is 3 or 4 per cent heavier than 
rice, and the difference in weight between old and new gram is 16 
or 17 per cent ; old, new, or mixed gram was adopted as a test 
by the stamping maistries, to suit their own interest, or please the 
merchant who brought the measure. ” The Assistant Collector 
ordered the introduction of the Salem measure (136 tolas gram) 
into Attllr, where the true standard was 154 gram ; a stamping 
maistiy transferred from Salem to Nftmakkal introduced without 
orders the Salem measure, altering the standard from 150 tolas 
gram (doable measure) to 136^ ; the Yoniyambadi Sub-Magistrate 
altered, without any authority, the town standard from 86 tolas 
lice to 90 tolas gram, and the Sub-Collector took it into his head 
that it would be a good thing to introduce the jpakha seer of 1B0 

1 B.P.6I of 16-1-78. 

* Tlie Board’s tables showed 188 tolas. This represented the weight of 
rioe in a Belem measure ** straok ” } 186 tolas was the looallj recognised 
*Vheaped *' content. See B.P, 1828 of 6-8-79. 
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OdAP. VI. tolas into the Sub-BiTisioii, and ordered aooordinglj, but he made 
^”2™ a mess of it, for, instead of a seer of 80 tolas rice, he introdabed 
VIA8URE8. 0^® ot about 77 tolas, as the 80 tolas was weighed in gram.” ^ 

Basipuraih people complained that the new measure, though bn^ ’ 
posed to be 136 tolas, was really one-eighth measure larger than 
the old mamul measure, which was 144 tolas. This was due to the 
use of fresh gram as a tost by the stamping maistry, and a similiMr. 
complaint was received from Dharmapiiri. 

To clear the boiifnsion it was decided to fix two standards for 
the District, approximating them as closely as possible to local" ' 
usage. In tho four Talagh&t taluks a standard of 150 tolas rice 
was sanctioned, tJttankarai taking as its standard the half 
measure of 75 tolas. Tho second standard of 86 tolas was adopt-^ 
ed in the three taluks of tho Sub-Division. The tost was made by 
volume of water. These two standards continued up to Ist Ju^ 
1902, when the Madras Measure of 62^ fiuid ounces, 4J inches in 
diameter, containing 132 tolas weight of rice heaped, with its sub- 
multiples, was adopted throughout the District.* Tho Madras 
Measure has not yet been thoroughly popularised, and the bid 
measures of 1880 are generally preferred. 

The^favourite scale is 

4 ollocks = 1 manobm Madras measure). 

4 tnanama =s 1 vallam (2 Madras measures). 

40 vallams = 1 kandagam or putti (80 Madras Measures). 
The manam is half a Madras Measure, and tho word padi or 
‘measure’ is generally applied to tho mOnam, which is in more 
general use than the full Madras Measure. The kandagam is not 
a constant quantity for, in the southern taluks, the old measure 
containing 150 tolas of rice is frequently used as the unit, four 
to a valhm. Instead of the kandagam^ in some parts of the 
District a moda of 16 vaUamB (32 Madras Measures) and 9 ,pothi of 
6 modoB or 96 vallamB (192 Madras Measures) is preferred. The 
kalam of 12 marakkah is only used in the east of AttOr Taluk 
bordering on South Arcot. ** 

Tho Telugu system in vogue at HosOr is as follows 
2 giddalv, ^ \ Bola. 

14i Bolas = 1 mdnika. 

2 mantkoB = 1 balh, 

2 baiUiB = 1 ibhaUga, 

2 ibbaligaB = 1 iumu (Kanarese kolaga). 

* 10 tumuB, = I pandhumu, 

2 pandhikmuB\ ... 
or20«8mu./^ 



> B,P. 980 of 9-7-80. 


* B.P. 808 of 16-8-Oli 
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Be^rate meMures are kept for 2, 3, 4 and 5 iUmiM, ' Two tUmuB 
inake one niikumu. 

: j-;; In Erishnagiri the ** seer” is used as a measure of eapaeitj. 
■^^ntains 86 tolas’ weight of heaped rice, and is the same as the 
old standard grain measure. Eight of these seers make a s^r- 
rai^ffi,and 40 aSr^Vidkima = 1 aSr-kandagam, A Madras Measure 
is equivalent to about l-j^ of those seers, and roughly 6^ seers 
1 standaixl vallam. The standard measures are called kumpani 
(«< Company ^’) vallam and kumpani kandayam, to distinguish them 
from the aSr^vallam and air-kandagam^ Erishnagiri people also 
use a adhy 4 of which go to mdnam. When paying field-labourers 
in kind, special measures are used known as kuli (coolie) padi and 
.huU^llam, whieh are equal to three-fourths of the standard 
m&mm and vallam respectively. The latter are distinguished as 
muddirai or ” stamped.” 

' The measures of length in oommon use are an object lesson in 
• anthropometry. Two &gors’ breadth (viror-kadai) = 1 augulam 
(the length of the first joint of the thumb). Four fingers’ breadth 
= 1 palm. Three palms = I span (jan). Three spans (or 12 
angulama) = 1 cubit (inulam). Four cubits = 1 mar (fathom), 
the distance between the tips of the middle fingers when the arms 
are outstretohed. The yard of 2 cubits {gojam^ a IMndustani 
word) and the foot {adi) are also used. 

The ordinary word for mile ia kal “stone,” i.e., mile- 
stone). A mile is also called mukkdl’ndligahvali, the distance 
*one travels in | naftpat (the Indian hour of 24 minutes). The 
kddam of 7^ ncdigau (=10 miles) is also in use-^ Meal-times 
are sometimes used to describe the length of a journey ; a “ break- 
fast-timo journey ^’ = 8 miles, “ a tiffin-time journey ” = 20 
miles, “ a supper- time journey ” = 32 miles. In Hostlr Taluk 
kommma kugu, the distance that the bugle known in Eanarese 
as kommu can be heard, is used for a distance of about 2 
miles. Madakk^t^dUram, or anaippu-duram^ signifies the distance 
that the furrow is driven before the plough is turned (about 50 
yards). The word kdda, “ field,” is also used to desoribe distance. 

Galling distance ” is of eourae a familiar expression. Similar 
terms are used in Telugu and Eanarese. 

In selling cloth, Eaikolais use the word modi to indicate a 
: long piece consisting of 8 pairs of men’s cloths or 4 female cloths. 

In measuring land, the square of any long measure was, in the 
; time of Bead’s Survey, called gunia in Telugu or Eanarese, and 
Ika/i in Tamil. In the Baramahal for both Wet and Dry lands 

. y Tin htdam ooiTetponds to the well>kiiowii oobb of Hindustani (s San- 
Kan. harddrit Tel. dmada). The dmada ia made np of 4 parugua 
^ jaraea) and eaoh parugu oontains 2,000 tMlaviM. 
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a chain, 83 English feet in length, was usually adopted, exactly 
half the length of the chain now used in Survey, which, when 
squared, is equal to aoro. The Baramahal gunta or huU there- 
fore = acre. It was subdivided into 16 annas. 

In the Talaghat taluks a varieiy of guntas existed, and the 
measurements used for Wet and Dry lands were difiEerent.^ 

In Rasipuram and Ghennagiri, three different standards 
were adopted for Dry lands, viz., (1) a ** double twice that 

of Attflr ; (2) a ** single gumta ** of the Salem standard ; (3) the 
Coimbatore baHah^ 96 fathoms square = 8‘6 acres. In parts of 
Fenn&garam, Dharmapuii and Tenkarai-k5ttai, the Omaltlr stand- 
ards were adopted. The huU in HosUr Taluk was 36 feet square. 

The Paimash terminology survives in Mittas. In BAsipuram 
Division the baltah ” is still called vaUam*' and 100 little 
kulis** make one ‘*big In the south of the 

District the set/ varies from 1*75 acres to 2*50, and a big and 
little sey are recognised. The “ vallams ** vary from 5 to 8 
acres. In Attur there survives a kmi (Anglioe “ cawnej ”), 
which is 112 acres near Gangavalli, and 1 acre elsewhere. In 
tJttankarai an anna kuU) is defined as a space sufficient to 
grow a plantain. In out-of-the-way places the old system of 
estimating area by the quantity of seed required to raise a crop 
on it still survives. In Erishnagiri Taluk a kandagam viraippadvr 
== 5 acres. So in the sonthern taluks a “ five pothi field,” an 
” eight vallam field ” are spoken of. A mudakku or turn ” 
(apparently of ploughing-oattle) = } acre. Anaippn is explained 
as the area that can be ploughqd by 2 pairs of cattle in a day, and 
varies from half to one acre. Er-nlavn (a “ plonghVploughing ”) 
is a similar terra. The pangu share ”) still exists in Inam 
villages, and is said to equal 16 acres in Dry land, and 2 
to 2^ in Wet. The term is vague, however, for it signifies 
merely the shares into which a common holding is divided among 
coparceners.^ 


> Locality. 

Wet or 
Dry. 

Siie of gunta or kuh. 

Acres. 

Salem 

Dry 

6i X 64 fathoms of 8 ft, 

8*82 

Bslar 

Wet 

29 X 29 ft 

•019 

Talnka now inolndod 1 
in TirnohengOdn [ 
and Omalhr. J 

Dr, 

Wet 

24 X 24 fathoms of 6 ft.4|in. ... 
32 X 82 ft 

*846 

*088 

AttSf 

VlraganCr 

Dry 

86 X 86 fathoms of 6 ft. 4i in. ... 

1*800 

Wet 

9x9 fathoms of 6 ft. 4H in. 

•0766 

BSsipuram 1 

Ghennagiri J 

Wet 

82*072 ft. square 

•024 


> The fcarai ii a larger dirtaion of ooparoenarj land, and ia aiipposed to 
contain Dry, W'eb and Garden delde. The fccirai ii diyided into pangut. 
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ryot’s division of time is an epitome of his daily life. 
About two hours before day-break is ihe time when Venus 
rises ” (if Venus happens to be a morning star). Shortly after 
this comes ** first oook-orow.” If he has a garden to be irrigated, 
it is now (4-80 a.u.) baling time.” Half an hour later comes 
^ second cook-orow.” ^ Then there is light in the east, ” the 
earth becomes visible,” ** the sky grows red ” and day breaks. 
These expressions convey as definite a meaning to his mind as 
hours and minutes do to those who are used to them. When the 
sun is ” one mSr (fathom) high ” it is ** time to yoke the morning 
plough.” Breakfast-time varies in different localities, aocording 
to the habits of the people of the place. It ranges between 7 and 
10 A.M. and is variously desoribed as “early kanji time,” “ morn- 
ing porridge time” (Tamil kuh* = ragi pudding), “ the time 
for eating last night’s rice ” (literally “ old-rioe-time”). Between 
8 and 9 a.m. the sun is “ one palmyra-tree high.” Between 10 
and 11 A.M. is the “ time when cattle are let out for grazing.” 
With noon comes “ ucAi-kaZam ” (literally “ orown-time”), “the 
hour when the sun is over the crown of the head.” Some time 
between 11 a.m. and 2 f.m. the mid-day meal is eaten, at “ hot 
rice time ” or “ full-meal time.” Between 1 and 2 r.H. is the 
hour when the sun begins to deolino {adi sdya). In the heat of 
the day cattle are allowed to rest, but towards Sp.Mc is “ the time 
when the cattle are driven out.” The “ hour for yoking the 
evening plough ” follows immediately, while at home it is the 
“ time when in a big household thoy pound kambu ” or “ begin 
to prepare tho evening meal.” The downward course of the sun 
is measured again in terms of a “ palmyra tree ” or “ fathom.” 
Then comes “ the timo when tho ovening grows dim ” (Tamil 
s mcdai masanga) “ the hour when lamps are lit,” “ when writing 
cannot be read,” “ Hiiannya’s hour,” the hour when that 
Demon met his death at the hand of Vishnu, the Man-Lion, 
(Aeura-aandhyd^velal), 7 f.m. is “ the hour when the field 
labourer comes home.” “ Pudding-time ” follows, and shortly 
after one of the household takes food to the watchers in the pens ; 
“ sheep-fold meal-time.” Last comes the “hour when the village 
beoomesquiet ” {Tamil=sur-adangum-neram), and the night watch- 
ers leave for the oattle-pens and sheep-folds (Tamil = paiti-dl- 
neram, literally the “ pen-man-hour,” a terseness of expression 
not easy to improve upon). The word jdmam, which properly 
means a watch of 8 hours’ duration at any time of the day or 
night, is applied in Salem District to the hour of mid-night. The 
old vernacular divisions of time are almost obsolete. Even the 
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i Gf, S. Mark's Gospel, XIV, 30. 
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CHAP. VI. nSAigai of 24 minoteB u not oommonly spoken of. A ryot, when 
WixouTi asked at what hour of the day an event took place, will osoally 
MkaIIvus. ^ position the sun then occupied. The rising and set- 

ting of the moon are useful aids to memory, and people who live 
near railways fix time by the passing trains. Byots who ooma to 
Court sometimes show a familiarity with hours and minutes whioh ' 
their status hardly warrants, a familiarity whioh is not seldom due 
to “tutoring.” Very few people ean tell the time by the stars. 
In distributing water from irrigation channels, two systems are 
in vogue to time the “ turns.” One is by the kthni, a small brass 
bowl with a minute hole in the bottom of it, whioh is floated on a 
chatty of water and sinks in about 20 minutes.^ 'L'ho other method 
is for the Nirganti (as the person who distributes the water is 
called) to calculate the time by measuring his shadow. 

Money. On taking charge of the “ Ceded Districts ” in 1792, Read 

and his Assistants were hampered in their administration with a 
“ various and perplexing currenoy,” whioh Read did his best to 
“ annihilate.” Both the Hindu system of pagodas and fanams, 
and the Mughal system of mohurs and rupees were in vogue, and 
most puzzling varieties existed of each denomination of coin. Read, 
writing in 1794, gives a list of 20 different gold coins, 15 silver 
coins and 8 copper coins in whioh revenue dues were tendered. In 
the northern part of the District rents were at the time expressed . 
in Eantirftya (“ Kanteroj ”) fanams, and in the south in “ Copali ”* 
fanams. The former represents the famous mintage of Eantirava 
Narasa Raja of Mysore (1638-59), the origin of the latter is 
uncertain. The pagoda (varahan) existed as far baok as the 
Ohalukya period, and derives its vermicular name from the fact 
that it was impressed with the symbol of a boar, one of the incar- 
nations of Vishnu, and the crest of Ohalukya as well as Vijaya- 
nagar kings. No pagodas were actually minted by Eantirava 
Narasa Rajs., but accounts were kept in terms of an imaginary 

1 Seo p. 230. 

* ]leg;arding tho “ Oopali ** fatiam Mr. T. DoBikachariar, Diwan Bahadur, 
writes 

A “ Qopali ” fanam weit^hlng more than 6 gfrains is recorded as having been ' 
received in the Madras Qovernmeut Central Museum iu 1874 from the Salem 
District. Neither Captain Tnfnell nor Dr. Gersen da Ounha, both of whom have 
published their fanams, nor Sir Walter Elliott, has alluded to the ** Gopal!.** In 
the Bangaohari-Desikaohari collection is a fanam with the figure of ** Krishna 
with the flute**—'* VonugOpala ” in Sanskrit— on the obverse,' and theNSgari 
legend “ Mva,*' standing for Sam vat,'* on the reverse. The fanam with 
Buch^an obverse was probably known in common parlance as tho "Gfip&U.** 
Chalukya fanams occur now and then in tho Salem, Gallary and Bangalore 
Districts along with *' Kanteroys.** The fanam with the figure of Gop&la above 
referred to was probably of the times of one of the later Chfilukyas. ** 

The Uddhwra-Q6pMa-ckahret is referred to in the Kttappfir Bdaanam of 
1714 (Vol. II, p. 298). 
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ooin valued at 10 of hia fanams. At the time of Haidar’s usurpa* 
tion, the coins in general oironlatiou were those minted by the 
IkkOri Polig&rs of Nagar (=Bednflr in Shimoga Distriot, 
Mysore). On the capture of Bodn^ in 1763 Haidar decided to 
issue his own ooins^ adopting the Bedntlr pagodas as a model. 
Haidar’s pagodas were known to Bead as Bahaduri pagodas. IHpu 
in turn issued his own pagodas, which became known as Sultftiii 
pagodas, and he also minted mohurs and rupees, known respect- 
ively as Bult&ni Ashrafi and Sult&ui or Im&mi rupees. The coins 
of Haidar and Tipu did not, it appears, obtain general recognition, 
for Mnnro, writing in 1796, surmises that all revenue accounts in 
the Ba.ramaha.1 were kept in ** Naggarie fanams ” (probably the 
same as the IkkOri ooinage of Bedntlr), till Tipu substituted 
Eaiiteroy ” fanams in their stead. The rapid development of 
Pondicherry under Dopleix and his suocessors led to a large 
development of trade between Pondicherry and Mysore, and a 
heavy influx of Pondicherry rupees into the Baramaha.1 in payment 
of goods exported, and to this is probably due the fact, alluded to 
by Munro, that, among the mercantile classes, rupees were prefer- 
red to pagodas. When the Company’s “ Investment ” was 
established in Salem, Bead was called upon to provide the Com- 
mercial Besident with Pondicherry rupees. By 1796, however, 
the coinage of silver at Pondicherry was discontinued,^ and the 
Commercial Besident was asked to take Surat rupees in their 
stead. Meanwhile the pagoda system was adhered to in the land 
revenue administration, and revenue accounts were kept in terms 
of pagodas, fanams and cash. An attempt was made to establish 
the star pagoda as a standard, and on 29th June 1793, orders wore 
issued to Mr, Benjamin Roebuck, Assay Master, to start a mint 
at Erishnagiri, and another at Salem, for the coinage of pagodas, 
fanams, Arcot rupees and duddus, the idea being to convert all 
specie tendered into Company’s ooin.^ The star pagoda was divi- 
ded into 45 maili fanams,^ and the malli f anam into 80 cash. For 
the convenience of the ryots and Tahsildars, an elaborate Table of 
Exchange was drawn up,, subject apparently to frequent revision, 
declaring at what rates, in terms of star pagodas, the many coins in 
circulation would be accepted at G-overnment treasuries. Any 
attempt to reduce the list of coins that could be accepted in pay- 
ment of Government dues was fraught with difficulty. As Bead 
pointed out, the various coins were articles of trade, and their face 
value meant nothing. The value of any particular denoq^ination 

^ Am. Bee. No. 250, of. Nos. 246, 247, 269 and 261. 

* Both mint! appear to have been working by Angnet 1798. 

> Even in Febroary 1796 the number of fanaioe to the star pagoda was not 
definitely fixed, and Mnnro protests against Bead’s aotdon in ^dilating 44 
fanams to the pagoda. 
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OHAF. VI. of ooia as a mediam of exchaztge depended on what peofde would 
^ give for them, and this market value ” fluotuated from time to 
Viisuua. time and varied from place to place. If G-overnmeiit were to 
insist on the revenue being paid in one particular kind of currency, 
the shroffs would be sure to buy up the available coins of that 
ourrenc 7 , and, by creating a “ corner,'^ they would inflict great 
hardship on the public. The establishment of mints was a failure ; 
not only was it expensive, it made matters worse, for the 
Company’s coin itself became subject to fluctuations in market 
value. In Fasli 1204*05 (1794*6) there was a very considerable 
rise in the value of silver with respect to gold, a rise attributed by 
Bead to the discontinuance of the coining of rupees at Pondicherry. 
Hence in 1796 the rupee was in far greater demand among all 
classes than the star pagoda. The preference for silver was 
accentuated by the fact that there was a large proportion of flled 
and counterfeit star pagodas in circulation, and ryots ran a 
greater risk of being duped if they accepted pagodas instead of 
rupees in exchange for their produce. Throughout the southern 
taluks the rupee had, by 1796, attained such general vogue 
that the Revenue officers settled Revenue demands with the ryots 
in terms of rupees, though for account purposes the amount was 
expressed in pagodas. Almost the whole of the gold coins tendered 
at the Government treasurios were received from merohauts, and 
not from ryots. When a ryot borrowed from a merohant, he was 
paid in pagodas, but bound himself to repay the loan in rupees, 
and it was a common practice for Patois and Tahsildais to sub- 
stituto pagodas for rupees received in the oolleotion of revenue. 
The Bantaraya and GdpUli fanams had by this time almost passed 
out of circulation ; in the early years of Road’s adminis^tion 
those that were received in collections were re-issued to the troops, 
a proceeding which created so much dissatisfaction that it was in 
1794 decided to stop the receipt of them. The coins issued from 
the local mints never attained popularity. Krishnagiri pagodas 
had actually been rejected both by the Revenue Treasury at 
Madras and by the Paymaster in Salem District. The mint at 
Salem appears to have been closed by 1795. Early in 1796 Munro 
recommended that all the Krishnagiri pagodas should be called in 
and received at tbeir actual value, and re-coined at Madras, and.by 
March in the same year the mint at Krishnagiri was discontinued. > 

^ Ls&ter from OoTermnent to Board of Bovenue No. 182, dated 20th March 
1786. There were three ooinagee of pagodas at Krishna giii. The first issoe 
numbered only 6,788, the second (which contained an ezoess of pure gold of the 
weight of 2 ragi grains) numbered 17,173, and the third (which had an excess 
of 1} paddy grains* weight aboye the Madras standiurd} numbered 14,876, (See 
Awe. Becof ds.) 
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In Febmaiy a notifioation of bead’s had reduced the number 
of coins in which revenue payments would be accepted to 
17, namely, star pagodas, Bahadnri pagodas, Bultftni pagodas, 
IkkSri pagodas, Old and New Porto Novo rupees, Old and New 
Arcot rupees. Old and New Pondicherry rupees, Company's 
rupees, Im&mi rupees, Eantaraya and Paja 6dp&li chakrams, 
maili fanams, elephant pice ^ and Erishna pice. 

The revenue accounts of the Salem District were written up in 
terms of star pagodas, fanams and cash, till well on into the nine- 
teenth century, but meanwhile the Company’s rupees were steadily 
gaining ground, and in 1835 the controversy was settled once for all 
by the adoption for all India of the Madras rupee of 180 grains. 

The memory of the old notation etiU lingers. Old people still 
reckon in the pagoda ” {mrdhaii) of 3} rupees, and poorer 
classes in the duddu of 4 pies, six of which make one panam, the 
general name for a two* anna piece. Thus a balf-anna piece is 
popularly called duddu or \ panam. The pie is known as 
dawbidi throughout the Baramahal; less generally so in the 
southern taluks, where kdau is the nsual term, and paM is also 
used. In Atlfir, however, kdsu = 2 pies.* J.alU is another 
name for a pie. In tTttankarai a three-pie piece is ^lled chima 
duddu. In Hosnr and the Baramah&l two pies are called 
duggdni, A two-ahua piece is called beda in Hostir, and big 
anna ” (Telugupedefa ana) in parts of Erishnagiri. In tJtiankarai 
this same coin is called cAiisna panam to distinguish it from periya 
pananxy a term applied to the four-anna piece. This last coin is 
known in Hostir as pdmh. The popular term for a sound coin as 
distinguished from a counterfeit is kumpani pamm (Company’s 
money). 

^The Klephant Pioe (Ane-K&in) was first coiuod by Krishna Raja of Mysore. 
( 1713 - 1781 ). 
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CHAPTER VII. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

Roads— History of maintonunoo— Mr. Orr— Eoftd Cess- Mileage— Trank Roads 
Shevaroy Hills— Avenuos— Bridges— Ferries. Railways— Famine Feeder 
Linos— Railway Projects. Post Office. TELBeitAPiis. 

Th£ British were not the first road-makers in .India. Tipu’s 
road-engineering was of no mean order. The best known road 
associated with his name ran through the wild broken country on 
the left bank of the Ks.v6ri to the west of Hoslir and Dharmapuri 
Taluks. The route lay from Denkani-k5ta via Auohetti and 
Geratti to Penuagaram, thence via Morasara-halli and Donnakut- 
ta-halli to the Topplir Biver.^ Wherever this road passed over 
rook or uudi:^latLng ground, all vestiges have been washed away by 
over a century of rain. There are level stretches, however, still 
well preserved, and marked by fine avenues. A portion south of 
Feunagaram would oven now be fit for a carriage road, and the 
road can be traced for some distance near Anchetti, and ag^in at 
Korasara-halli. Another important road of Tipu’s time was that 
connecting Krishnagiri with Bhdi-kota, a once important fort in 
Mysore State, seven miles from Bowringpet railway station. It 
is still called Dandu Oni or the Army Boad.” * The favourite 
Ghat used by Haidar and Tipu for access to the plains was that 
via Baya-kota, Palakodu and Topptlr. The route via Singirapet 
was also used by them. 

The importance of road maintenance did not escape Col. Bead, 
and by 1802 as many as 156 miles of road had been laid down 
round Salem, and planted with avenues throughout. Litile 
further was done, however, till Mr. Orr assumed charge of the 
District iu 1829. 

To Mr. Orr the Distriot is indebted for its chief roads, grandest 
avenues, and a number of well-bnilt rest-houses known as ** Orr’s 
Choultries.” By 1836 Mr. Orr had made 316 miles of high-road 
at an average cost of Bs. 134 per mile, hesides 375 miles of cross 
roads ; 20 bridges were built, and 196 stone dams were made, at an 


1 Se voi.n,p.ioe. 


* See Yol. 11, p. 106. 
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cost of Rb. 14,026. The initial expenditure was made OHAP. vii. 
almost wholly on his own responsibility, and “no bettor proof 
oonld be given of his success than the estimation in which his 
work was held by the natives, who voluntarily agreed to tax them- 
selves for the maintenanoe of these roads.” This voluntary tax 
of one rupee per oart was first imposed in 1836, and continued till 
April 1860. But this was not all. Mr. Orr induced the ryots to 
plant avenues and topes. Under the system introduced b)^ him, 
the number of avenue trees planted up to 1842 amounted to 
129,114, the number previously existing in the District being only 
32,960, and the number of palmyra trees planted amounted to 
1,819,161.^ The ryots were permitted to enjoy the usufruct of 
the avenues and topes they had thus planted on the understand- 
ing that they should keep the roads in repair. “ In those days it 
was a far cry to Madras, and as a rule what ‘ master pleased ’ 
was done. Old ryots still toll the tale of the ‘ zulum ’ made by 
the irascible Collector, whose horsewhip occasioually made 
Bamaswami wince ; but generations of grateful travellers and the 
sufferers themselves in the end testified to the profit and comfort 
derived from these travaux * 

After Mr. Orr left the District in 1888, the villagoiy did not act Road Com. 
up to their obligations, Governmout contributions proved inade- 
quate, and the roads soon fell into disrepair, their upkeep had 
before long to bo taken over by Government. To meet tbe 
increasing cost, Government in 1859 imposed a cess of 2 per cent, 
of the land revenue on all lands which enjoyed the benefit of 
Mr. Brett’s Taram Kwnrni^ the fund so formed to bo expended by 
the Collector and the District Engineer on “ District Roads,” the 
trank roads still being kept up at the cost of Provincial Funds. 

In 1865 an Act was passed legalising the cess at six pies in 
the rupee on all lands in occupation, under whatever tenure held. 

This Act was superseded by the Loosl Fund Act IV of 1871. 
Meanwhile the roads had for years been a bone of contention 
between the Revenue ofiicers and the Public Works Department, 
the former affirming that they did the work cheaper and better 
than the professional department. For some time the work of 
maintenanoe was divided between the two departments, tbe 
tendency being gradually to transfer roads from the Department 
of Public Works to the Collector. Finally in 1880 the Local 
Fund Department assumed entire responsibility. ^ 

The mileage of roads in the whole District rose from 1,189 
in 1871-2 to over 1,828 in 1912-13. The figures for the 


^B.D.M.,Vol. I,p.800. 


‘S.D.M„ Vol.I,p.ie6. 
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Diatriotas at present oonstituted, are shown in the rabjoined 
statement. 


Taluk. 

Mileage, Slat Marob 1011. 

Number of 
milea and 
furlonga 
per 10 
aquare 
milea of 
area. 

Village. 

Taluk. 

Diatriot. 

Total. 


M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Salom 

47 

7 

40 

6 

129 

2 

217 

6 

2 

2 

OmalOr 

21 

4 

74 

6 

69 

a 

166 

5 

4 

0 

TiruchiiDgOdtt 

31 

1 

86 

1 

70 

3 

193 

6 

8 

6 

Attikr 

22 

1 

71 

8 

63 

8 

166 

7 

1 

7 

Dbarmapuri 

18 

2 

23 

0 

186 

3 

177 

6 

1 

7 

Kriabnagiri 

29 

S 

67 

2 

181 

6 

218 

8 

3 

1 

trttankaiai 

26 

8 

no 

1 

88 

0 

224 

4 

2 

4 

Hoaftr 

10 

7 

71 

3 

76 

2 

167 

4 

1 

8 

To^l ... 

207 

4 

634 

6 

759 

6 

1,601 


2 

4 . 


In addition to this, some 92 miles of road are maintained by 
tho Forest Department.^ 

Before the construction of railways, the Bfijramahftl was the 
tri- junction of three of the most important thoroughfares in the 
Presidency. 

1. TheMadras-Caliout road enters tho District near Mattflr at 
mile 150^ and passes through MattOr, Irumattfir, Dbarmapuri, , 
Toppttr, Omaltir, Tora-mangalam and Sankaridrug, quitting the 
District by tho Kumftra-pSlaiyam bridge, opposite BhaTftni, at 
mile 246j|. 

2. The Madras-Bangalore road branches off from the Calient 
trunk road at Yftniyamb&di, and passes through BaigQr, Erishna- 
giri, Salagiri and Hostlr, leaving British territory at the 198rd 
mile, in the limits of JH^S/oddi village. 

3. The easiest, though not the shortest, route from Bangalore to 
Malabar, passes through Hostlr, Bftya-kota and PftlakSdu, joining 
the Madras trunk road at Adaman-k5ttai at mile 182}. 

Iff addition to these three routes the branch route from 
OmalUr to Sdem affords communication via Atttir with Cuddalore, 
and via Nftmakkal with Triohinopoly. Another useful route is 


* Vide page 2S7 . 
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from Erishnagiri through MattUr aud Singarapet to Ouddalore, 
thcmgh in the early days of British rale it was ninoh infested 
with robbers. Later on, a more direct route with Madras was 
opened by the road from Tiruppattfir to Salem via 'OTttankarai, 
HaiHr and the Manjavadi Ghftt. 

The Shevaroy Hills are well supplied with roads. From 
Salem aooess is easily obtained, either by the New Ghat road, 
praotioable for carts or even motor-cars, or the Old Ghat, still used 
pedestrians, horsemen, chair-coolies and pack-aiiimals. Bridle- 
paths ascend from Kadaiyampatti and from the Manjavadi Ghat. 
A road, suitable for wheeled traffic, runs from Yorcaud, via Craig- 
more and Vellalakadai, to Oauvery Peak, and another from 
Yeroaud, via Hopeville, to Mangalam, the circuit being completed 
by a road from Mangalam to Gauvery Peak, constmoted by Mr. 
S. M. Hight at his own cost. The New Vanijar Eoad, from 
Yeroaud to the Manjavadi Ghat, was finished in 1908. 

When the Madras-Callout railway was under construction, 
it was hoped that Mallapuram would be the centre of Shevaroy 
Hill traffic, and a railway station of unusually large dimensions was 
begun. In 1858^ a ghat road was constructed by the Forest 
Department, which it was intended to develop into a r^ular cart- 
road for the conveyance of railway fuel, timber and bamboos. Its 
course ran from Mallapuram up the Veppadi valley, from the 
head of which it rose zigzags to Muluvi. The total distance 
from Mallapuram to Yeroaud was 19 miles (Mallapuram to the foot 
8 miles, ascent to Muluvi 3 miles and from Muluvi to Yeroaud 8 
miles). The project was eventually abandoned, the zigzag portion 
of the track is now thickly overgrown with jungle, and much of 
the revetment is washed away. 

: ^ - The New Ghat road was begun in April 1900. The road 
: was opened for traffic in December 1902, though the work was 
. not completed till March 1903. The new road branches off from 
> the road from Salem to the foot of the Old Ghat at the sixth 
furlong of the fifth mile. For nearly six miles it ascends steadily 
without a turn. It thru begins to zigzag sharply up the face d. 

; the great rock mass on which Mundagambadi is situated, and 
- after twenty-two turns it reaches the bund of the Yercand lake, 

; . The total length is 12 m. 6f. 180 ft., the ruling gradient one in 16. 

' There is'one girder bridge of 40' span, another of 66'. The actual 
^OQst was Bs. 8,7 1,000. To secure an unfailing supply of water for 

% .ill /' ■. ■■■ I . ... — - . 

u : ^ The oenatniotioii of the IfaUapnram QhEtroad woe Bret recommended by 

V : 4fKssfit»nt flnrgeoiL England, who died of fever contracted in the earvey of the 
'V>'6heTare7B 1SS4. The road is said to have been sanotioned between 1840 and 
IM, end 8 miles were oonstmoted, when owing to, the outbreak of the Mutiny, 
imbeme waa dropped. 
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CHAP. VII. road repairs in dry weather, there is an elaborate arrangement 
Ro^. of pipes, filled partly by gravitation from the Yercaud lake, partly 
by an aeromotor pump. The construction of feeder roads was 
undertaken by the Public Works Department. The cost for 81 
miles 4 furlongs 600 feet of road was Bs. 88,179. 

Avennei. No less than l,068i miles of road, over three-fifths of the total 
mileage, are provided with avenues. The finest avenues are in 
the Bdramahfiil, and are composed of tamarind, relieved now and 
again by banyan. The tamarind is more satisfactory for hardiness, 
shade and produce, as the banyan is apt to fall in high winds. 
Tamarind does not thrive well in Hosur and pungam is a poor 
substitute. Perhaps the grandest stretches of avenue in the 
District are on the road from Mahendra-mangalam past Pdlakodu 
to within a short distance of Dharmapuri. There are some fine 
trees on the trunk road near Podar, in tJttankarai Taluk, and 
south of Toppur in Omaltir Taluk, and close to Salem itself, the 
station road between Hastampatti and Charing Cross ” being 
remarkably picturesque. 

The produce of the avenues is a most valuable asset to the 
Local Funds, though it fiuctuates in a startling manner. At the 
beginning iof 1910-1911 it was estimated that the avenues con- 
tained 186,706 trees. The avenues in the Sub-Collectorate were 
first rented out in 1865 by Mr. Thomas, then Sub-Collcctor, on his' 
own authority, and in the following year the Board authorised 
the renting out of all the avenues in the District. This resumption 
by Q-ovemment of the usufruct of trees which Mr. Orr had 
guaranteed to the villagers caused much heart-burning, and the 
question of the right of the ryots to the avenues was mooted in 
1872 and decided against them, but in ignorance of the real reason, 
which was that the duty of maintaining the roads was no longer 
exacted from the villagers.^ 

Bridges. A traveller passing through the District along the trunk roads 

from Bangalore to Madras via Slilagiri, to Calicut via Topptur, or 
to Cuddalore via Salem, will find the route within District limits 
completely bridged, the bridges near Par&nda-palli,^ near Burubaia- 
palli,^ at Bargtu!, ToppQr, Kumara-pSblaiyam, OmalOr, Salem, Erish- 
n&puram, AttOr and TalaivAsal being substantial enough for all 
ordinary traffic. The Pennaiy&r is also spanned by a g^ bridge 

^ When Mr. Oaljrell yisited Nattram-palli on Abk&ri duty in 1876, an old ryot^ 
Dlufhad jdantedthe avenue in Mr. Orr’s time, adranoed bit claim, but when Mr* 
Dalyell asked him if it was not true that in former times those who enjoyed the 
nsnfraot of the avenues repaired the roads at their own cost, the aged ooltiystor 
put hishand on his mouth end said **App8h.*' 8.D.M., 1., IOC 

* Four miles east of Hosfbr. 

’ Seven miles north-west bf Krifdinagbi. 
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at BftgalfbTj and the minor streams which cross the triangle Hostkr« 
Tali^Denkani-k5ta are provided with suitable culvci^. Other 
routes, however, have been neglected, the lesser streams are crossed 

the causeways known as “ road dams ” or “ Irish bridges,” and 
the larger rivers present rather difficult fords, the most troublesome 
being those across the FennaiySr at Vadakku-patti,^ K&veri-pat- 
nam,^ IrumattUr, and Hanuma-tirtam, that over the F&mbar at 
Singftrapet, that over the Kambayanallur river at the village of 
that name, and those over the Sw@ta-nadi at KonSri-patti and 
Viraganto. 

The only rivers requiring regular ferries are the K&veri and 
the FennaiySr. Freshes in the Attmr rivers soon subside, and 
traffic waits until the ford is practicable. The management of 
ferries was assigned to the Taluk Boards in 1897.^ There are 26 
Taluk Board ferries across the Kaveri, of which 11 are in Tiruchen- 
godu, 4 in Omalur, 8 in Dharmapuri, and 3 in Hosfir Taluk. 
Across the Fcnnaiy&r there are two ferries in Krishnagiri and four' 
in Uttankarai.^ The right of collecting tolls on ferries for the 
Fasli year is auctioned by the Tahsildar in the month of June. 
The bids are insignificant. The lease for ferries over the E&v@ri 
convoys the right to collect toUs on the traffic passing fi^pm theieft 
to the right bank only ; the proceeds of traffic from the right to the 
left bank is the perquisite of Coimbatore Local Funds. The ferries 

crossed by means of coracles (parisus). 

The Broad Gauge West Coast Branch of the South Indian 
Bailway runs through Salem District from north-east to south- 
west. It enters the District (tJttankarai Taluk) at the 145th mile 
82nd chain from Madras, and quits it at the 241st mile 32nd chain, 
covering a distance of 96 miles. There are 14 stations within the 
District limits, the first is Ssmalpatti, the last Eaveri. From 
Sfimalpatti (1,261*46 ft. above sea-level) the gradient descends to 
the FennaiySr and re-ascends to Morappur (1,305*03 ft.) and 
Mallapuram (1,386*59 ft.). The highest point is reached, on a 
gradient of 1 in 300, at mile 187^ (just beyond Lokur station) 
where it is 1,508*38 ft. above sea-level. The line then descends 
gharjdy (the gradient is 1 in 74)^ to Ksdaiyam-patti (1,243*48 ft.), 
Salem (919*67 ft.) and MacDonald’s Choultry (783*59 ft.), rises to 
876^38 ft. at Sankaridrug, and descends again to 539*47 ft. at 


^ Five mileB west of KriBlmiigiri on the Baya-kOte road. % 

* A. girder bridge of 12 apana of 42^ feet eatih baa ainoe been built by the 
District noaid over the Pennaiy&r at Kfiveripatnan. 

* Q.O. No. 876,’Bevenue, dated 28th July 1896. 
a For detaila aee the Taluk Notioea, Chapter XV. 

* The steepest gradient is 1 iu 70. 
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CHAP. Vir. Erode. The only bridges of note are those over the Pennaiyior/ 
EiiLWATB. and EftvOii. The latter is a girder bridge, with two clear spans of ; 
62' and 20 clear spans of 68' 8'. The former consists of 18 semi^ 
circular brick arohes, each of 30' span. / 

The railway was open for traffic as far as Timppatt&r on May 
23, 1860. The section from Timppatttlr to Salem was opened 
on Febmary 1, 1861, and that from Salem to Sankaridrag on 
December 1 of the same year. The next section opened was 
from Sankaridmg to Podannr (May 12, 1862). 

The Taluks of Erishnagiri and llosfir are served to some 
extent by the Bangalore Branch of the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Bailway (opened in 1864), the stations of Patchtir, 
Kuppam and Maltir being chiefly utilised. 

Famine Two famine protective lines have recently been opened in the 

FeedOT I3istrict, the first from Tiruppattur to Krishnagiri (25J milesj, tho 
second from Morapptlr to Dharmapuri (18^ miles) with an exten* 
sion to Hosmr (54^ miles). On the former line, there are three 
stations within the District hmits ; bn the latter line, there are ten 
stations. The Erishnagiri line was opened for traffic on 
September 18, 1905, the Dharmapuri line on January 18, 1906. 
They were not constructed as paying investments, but to supply 
food to the Taluks of Erishnagiri and Dharmapuri in times of 
famine. The gauge is 2' 6", the highest gradient 1 in 66*67, and - 
the sharpest curve has a radius of 955'. In constructing the 
Dharmapuri line sleepers of jarrah timber were tried. The 
Erishnagiri Bailway was laid with teak sleepers. 

The Erishnagiri Bailway diverges at a sharp angle from the 
parent line till it reaches the TiruppattUr-Erishnagiri road near 
Periyagaram. Thence it runs parallel to tho road, except where 
gra^ents and bends do not permit of its doing so. 

The Dharmapuri line, on leaving Morappnr, skirts the high 
ground to the west, rifdng steadily, so that at 3^ miles oat: 
it is 188' above MorappUr. At mile 7 it approaches dose to 
tho Dharmapuri road, and road and railway cross the same saddle 
between the 7th and 10th miles at 'ZW above Morappfir. 
Between miles 10 and 15 a tortuous alignment was found 
necessary at the foot of the hills. From mile 15 the line falla: 
by easy grades to Dharmapuri. 

fiailway A proposal to connect Hostlr with Bangalore is under the' 

Projectfl. consideration of the Mysore Durbar, A loop line has been pro* 
posed to connect Dharmapuri with Erishnagiri via PftlakOdu aiid 
EftvOii-patnam. 

The District Board has levied a railway oess at three pies iba 
the rupee on the annual rent value of all oooupied lands sinbe Julji 
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lfit| 1003, and the balance of this on Maroh 31st, 1913, amounted 
to Bs. 43,223 in oash, and Hs. 5,81,100 in Government soourities. 
The Distriot Board is oonstmoting a broad gauge line from Sura- 
Railway Station to Salem Town and proposes to 
line from Salem Town to Attnr on the metro gauge. 
Thief line is eventually to be oonneoted with the line which iho 
Distriot Board of South Arcot propose to construct from UlundOr- 
pet to Ohinna Salem. Such a lino will bring Salem many milos 
nearer the soa-board, link the Distriot with the deltas of the 
Yellar and E&veri, and provide an outlet for the surplus grain of 
Attnr Taluk. The cost of the whole line from Snra-mangalam 
to Atttlr is estimated at Rs. 14,21,545. 

Another project is under consideration, namely, to connect 
Salem with Eartr via E&sipuram, Tattayyang&rpatti, N&makkal 
and Nanjai-Mohantir with an alternative alignment from 
Namakkal to Satnayapuram on the proposed Fanr5ti-Triohinopoly 
chord. 

Till 1854 the Collector of the District was in charge of all 
postal arrangements.^ Dykes writes “The over-worked Col- 
leotor-Magistrato is the post-master, and the first step must be to 
give BO troublesome an ofiHoo a separate and distinct sif^orvision. 
The postal arrangomonts for 8,000 square miles may fairly demand 
an undivided attention. The mails, for instance, are carried on 
men’s heads, each man running from 5 to 7 milos ; and to 
be freed only from this single branch of those duties, from the 
responsibility and the trouble of overlooking so numerous an 
establishment as this,, would itself bo no small gain.” ‘ The 
first general issue of postage stamps in India dates from Septem- 
ber, 1854, and in the same year the Postal Department was taken 
off the Collector’s hands.^ In March 1875 the executive control 
of the Salem Collectorate over its District Post was transferred to 
the Postmaster-General, Madras.^ 

For administrative purposes the whole Distriot lies within the 
jurisdiction of the Postmaster of Salem Head Office, who in 
turn is under the Suporinteudent of Post Offices, Vellore Division. 


OHAP.m 

BAiriWAYS. 
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^ No detailed information is available as to the postal arrangements in the 
Distriot in pre-post-office days. A letter shoirn me by Mr. Muhammad Uabibnlla 
Babib, Khan Bahadur, of Krishnagiri, addressed to that town from Pondicherry 
via BAyakOta, bears a post-mark “ Pondichetry 26tb AJay 1842, paid 3 annas,'* 
and another, dated KumbakOnam, June 26th, 18.46, shows on the Kumbakoftm 
'post-mark a pre-payment of 2 annas, and it also bears the Salem post-mark, 
with date June 80th. This is fairly cheap and qoiok. 

» Dykes, p. 877. 

• * For Post Office legislation, see Aots XYII of 1887, XVII of 1884^ XIV of 

t866, and Vlof 1898. 

« a.O. No. 462, Bevenue, dated 20th March 1876. 
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The subjoined statemeni; illusiirates the increase in the work 
of the Poet Office since 1861-62. * 


Year. 

LefAsre and post oarda. 

Packet!. 

. keirapapere. 

1861-G2. 

275,286 

5^220 

26,419 

1910-11. 

4,460,092 

366,886 

184,675 


Id the latter year the value of money orders issued was 
Rs. 15,66,264, and the total amount of Savings Bank deposits 
Rs. 2,60,838. 

Telegraph stations were opened at Salem and HosUr in 1884, 
at Yoroaud in 1889, at Erishnagiri in 1893, at Maitigiri in 1894| 
at Dharmapuri in 1895, at Tiruohongodu in 1898, and at SOra- 
mangalam in 1908. 


1 

1 


MOBBagBB. 

Etatione. j’ 

i 

Sent. 

Koooived, 

ReoeiptB. 

i. 

HosQr 

736 

818 

KS. 

440 

Mattigiri 

719 

730 

654 

Dharmapnri 

1,98(5 

1,858 

1,252 

Kriehna^ri 

1,518 

18,407 

1,814 

18,619 

840 

Saloiu 

5,694 

1,062 

SCramangalam. 

904 

1,012 

Yeroand 

1,361 

1,422 

862 

Timohengoda ... 

1,059 

1,650 

1,006 

648 

Railway Station!. 


843 


The offices at liosOr 
and Mattigiri belong to 
the Bangalore Division, 
that at IMruchongddu to 
the Gidiout Division, and 
the rest of the District to 
the Madras Division. The 
relative importance of the 
several stations in 1910 
is shown in the marginal 
statement. 
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.CHAPTER VIII. 

SEASONS. 

SiASOKB. FAKiNiB—ITamine of 1838— Famine of 1806— Fiimine of 1877-78- (1) 

Till t.he end of 1876 ; (2) January to September 1877 ; (3) September 1877 
to end of 1878— Inoreaso of orime— Klfect on Bevenne- Famine of 1891-93. 

Floods. 

The oaprioioua nature of the rainfall has already been referred to CHAP. Vlll. 
on pp. 22, 23. Dry oultivation, on which alono the bulk of the Seasons. 
population depends for food, befjins with the showers of April and 
May, and the first crop matures with the rains of July and August. 

The second crop is sown as soon as the first crop is harvested, and 
drought in October or November will min it. 

Hosur and the Baramahal are more susceptible to drought 
than the Talaghilt taluks, and of the latter, Tiruchengddu and 
Omaltlr arc the first to suffer. Att^ and the Easipuraifi Divisions 
are considered safe from famine ; the former is protected by the 
Vasishta-nadi and Sw3ta-nadi, and the latter by innumerable 
wells with good sub-soil water. At settlement, a deduction of 20 
per cent of the gross outturn in the northern taluks and of 15 
per cent in the Talaghat was allowed on account of vicissitudes of 
season. 

The danger of drought made itself felt as soon as the District 
came under the Company’s rule, for famine threatened in 1792, 
and Captain Read established two poor.houses for a short period — 
one at TiruppattOr and the other at Pennagaram. 

Pour times during the nineteenth century scarcity deepened Famines. 
into famine with all its terrible concomitants, namely, in 1833, in 
1866, 1877-78 and 1891-92. There was acute distress also in 
1845 and 1857, dates which suggest a cyclic recurrence of famine 
once in eleven years. 

The oultivation season for Pasli 1242 (1832-33) opened favour- Famine of 
ably, and the ryots engaged actively in field operations. Then 
the rains failed entirely, and utterly ruined the crops. In a short 
time ** the price of grain rose 71 per cent., for there was famifie in 
the neighbouring districts also, and the people robbed that they 
might live. They eagerly sought for the wild fruits of the jungle 
and of the trees that lined the wayside ; they turned up the earth 
for such roots as possessed nourishment ; there was nowhere to fly 
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to, and the ooontrj was oovered with the bodies of those who died 
of starvation. Fourteen thousand deaths were reported from 
cholera alone, which probably was not a tithe of the number that 
so fell ; and the sickness extended to the brute oreatioA, for the 
cattle also were exterminated by herds.” ' , 

The actual mortality in this famine is not knom. It is 
estimated that over 28 per cent, of the population perished.* 

The famine of 1866 was by comparison a mere flash in the 
pan, but, while it lasted, it was sharp enough.” In 1864 and 1865 
rains were neither general nor timely, and the year 1866 opened 
with the District on the verge of famine. The early rains of 1866 
almost entirely failed. The public health suffered, and cattle 
disease became prevalent, fiy the end of June the Collector 
reported that thousands of cattle had perished from want of 
water and pasture, and thousands of cattle wore in a dying state 
for want of food, and unable to walk.” Prices were almost beyond 
the reach of the poorer classes. In Tiruppatttlr, Cttankarai, 
Erishnagiri and Salem, the poor were using for food roasted 
tamarind seeds, jungle roots, aloes, and the fruit of priokly-pear. 
All the tanks and wells were dry. The dry crops, cultivated in a 
few places- where slight rain had fallen, were withering, and, almost 
everywhere, both wet and dry lands were left waste. Private 
subscriptions were raised by the people of Salem for the relief of 
sufferers within the town, and by July this took practical effect in 
the opening of a “ Kanji-houso ” where 200 to 3,000 paupers were 
fed daily. The example of Salem was imitated by several other 
towns in the District, and further funds were provided by the 
Belief Oommittco in Madras. The prices of grain continued to 
rise, till in September ragi stood at 9| seers per rupee. Work for 
the able-bodied was provided, as far as possible. Fortunately in 


^ Dykei, pp. 303-d04f. 

* An intoresting incidcnf> of thii famine is the stand made by the then 
Snb-Colleotor, Mr. Gathoart, against the praotioe of anbaidising indigenous 
religions institntionB. Writing on 25tli Angnst 1882, he says ^ Among the first 
official letters I received on coming to Salem was one sanctioning Rs. 60 to 
expended in each of the three talnks or districts under me, for the invocation of 
rain. Bain is indeed much required ; the first crops have been almost lost in 
oonseqneiice of the deficiency. I called' the tolnk servants to give a report of 
what was done ; some Brahmans were to engage in prayer to one of their gods 
for ten or twelve days, standing np to their necks in water, th'at their devotions . 
mi^t, I suppose, be instant. Others were to be employed to avert the anger of 
certain planets ; and some to propitiate other gods, the whole to be fed at the 
expense of Government, to be superintended by Government servanfn, and to be, 
in every respect on the part of Government, seeking for the attajiuhent of its 
revenue by these means." Mr. Gathoart declined to issue the orders, and . the: ,. 
GoUeotor issued them on his behalf. - -r'l 
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October good rain fell, and onltiyation started in good earnest. OHAF. vm. 
By November ragi bad fdlen to 12f seers per rupee, and the crisis Fanikm. 
was over. The harvest was good, but though the human mortality 
was not high, it is estimated that 150,000 head of cattle perished 
from sheer starvation. 

The famine of 1877-78 was the worst the District has ever Famine oi 
experienced. The tail end of the north-east monsoon failed both the 
in 1873 and 1874.^ In 1875 the north*east monsoon was almost end of 1876. 
a total failure, especially the latter part of it, and in 1876 the 
south-west and north-east monsoons, on both of which the District 
depends for its water-supply, failed almost completely. The pinch 
began to be felt in October 1876, but people still hoped. In 
November the failure of the monsoon became an established fact, 
grain dealers took alarm, and prices rose at a bound. On the 
average, for five years ending 1874, the price of ragi in Salem 
was, from January to July, from 37 to 38 lb. per rupee, and from 
August to December it ranged from 35 to 40 lb. I^rom January 
to June 1875 the staple was sold at 31 or 32 lb. per rupee. From 
July to November prices rose to 23 lb., and between January and 
Juno 1876 the price was from 20 to 24 lb. From July a steady 
rise set in, reaching 14 lb. in October, 10 lb. in November, and 9 
lb. in December, when the famine was fairly recognised and 
starvation stared us in the face on every side. 

“ The price list is not quite an index of the searoity, as (2) 
quotations for dry grains were often a mere form, there being none 
in the market. The bulk of the population was fed on imported 
rice, the price of which rose up in August 1877 to one rupee 
for 11 lb. and for a short period to one rupee for 5 lb. On one 
date, at the market on the Shevaroy Hills, the price actually rose 
to one rupee for 2 lb. For the first nine months the district staff 
was battling almost unaided with the famine. With the exception 
of one Bengal Civilian, whose services were chiefly utilised in 
trying magisteritd cases, a Staff Corps Officer, a Medical Officer 
on inspection duty, and a Special Deputy Collector or two made 
up the sum of the assistance from outside. Meanwhile the duty 
of providing and superintending oamps, hospitals, works, kitchens 
and payments, the inspection and organisation of gratuitous relief, 
and, in fact, the whole burden and heat of the day, was thrown on 
the ordinary district staff. 

“ It was not until September 1877, when 136,941 deaths had (8) Septem- 
been registered, when 307,776 of the population were •being 
gratuitously fed, and the south-west monsoon had failed, that the 
Viceroy’s visit bore fruit. Then the Public Works Department, 


^ The deseription which follows is Mr. lioFana'i. 
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whose share in famine relief works had previously been somewhat 
restricted, was more largely employed in providing work for the 
poor, and a flood of famine oflioors from all parts of India was 
poured over the District. The heavy rains were then setting in, 
and the burden and heat of the day were past ; but distress still 
prevailed, and the SBquelm of the great crisis were stUl strongly 
marked. It would be hard to exaggerate the horrors of that 
trying time, when cholera, starvation, small-pox, famine, diarrhoea, 
dysentery, dropsy and fever wore claiming their victims by 
thousands ; the dead and dying lay so close in the camp hospitals, 
that it was difficult to move without treading on thorn, and hard 
to distinguish the one from the other, and up to the pitiless sky 
floated the black or yellow-green smoko from the pyres on which 
as many as 24 bodies were sometimes burnt together in a single 
camp ; when the cattle lay gasping for breath, licking the dust for 
food, and when for miles not a drop of water was to be found.^ 
The fruits of the avenue trees, the very leaves and grasses, the 
roots and berries of the jungles, failed to meet the demand ; the 
ties of maternal affection failed, and even respectable women sold 
their honour for food. But the sufferings of the people were not 
yet over. The survivors were to a great extent smitten, a shower 
of rain or k breath of cold wind smote them down by hundreds, 
guinea-worm prevailed to an extent never witnessed before, and 
such was the depraved blood and vitality of the poorer classes, 
that the slightest scratch or abrasion turned into a spreading and 
sluggish ulcer. 

“The excessive north-west monsoon of 1877 drowned the 
crops ; blights, smut, and insects, in quantities before unheard of, 
spoiled or devoured the residue. Then came the locusts, almost 
shutting out the sky and covering square nules in their flight. 
The south-west monsoon of 1878 was also excessive, and the 
kambu crop suffered heavily, the tender flowers being washed off, 
so that the seeds could not form. Then, again, from their fast- 
nesses in the jungles and on rooky hill sides came the young 
locusts, in uniform of black and gold, marching in armies to the 
cultivated Adds. The Government officers of aUl kinds did their 
best to cope with this last stroke of misfortune, but the ryots 
mostly looked on in helpless inaction, and would not stru^le 
against their fate. Even this, however, passed away, and with 
the north-east monsoon of 1878 came the finest crop ever seen in 
theEistriot; stocks were replenished, prices fell, numbers on 
works and relief fell off, a^ the weary officials were at last 

released from their heavy tasks.” 

, i '* - - L- . , , 

To save their oafcUe, xyots Btripped ibeir haU of ihatoli for fodder. 
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As the famine pro^ssed, the jail population increased. In CHAP. TTII. 
1877 there were 6,688 admissions into the Central Jail and 18,913 PAWNtt. 
into suhsidiaiy jails. “ The jails and their compounds were often inoreaiie of 
full to overflowing. There was little need to guard the prisoners, crime, 
who fared better in jail than outside. Specud buildings, often of 
the flimsiest character, had to be erected to house the enhanced 
numbers, but there was little or no mortality whi(di could be 
traced to overcrowding.” ^ 

The subjoined statement^ gives an idea of the rise and fall of 
the Ghreat Famine 


^ 


1877. 



1878. 

Nnmbera on 

relief works 
and in camps. 

g 

il 

|ii 

Number of seers 
of ragi per 
rupee. 

Bainfall in 

inches. 

Numbers on 

relief works 
and in camps. 

Numbers on 

gratuitous 
relief. 

IB 

rt 

Bainfall in 

inches. 

January 

32,058 

6,83G 

9*0 


22,495 

25,196 

11-2 

001 

February ... 

32.826 

4,309 

90 


31,662 

26,239 

11-7 

... 

March 

44,512 

6,331 

8*6 

173 

32,383 

26,636 

10-6 

076 

April 

60,937 

27,940 

9-0 

0-41 

31,421 

26,787* 

12-0 

2*14 

May 

65,700 

64,707 

8*2 

3‘87 

31,873 

26,344 

10-7 

8-76 

June 

49,776 

82,891 

8'2 

8*59 

27,898 

22,886 

8-8 

8*e7 

July 

40,527 

105,852 

01 

1-01 

30,702 

26,007 

9-0 

479 

August 

62,875 

166,737 

6‘1 

0*94 

88,616 

22,446 

10-6 

6-60 

September ... 

43,857 

325,280 

6-1 

10-60 

16,607 

18,498 

13-1 

6-16 

October 

6?, 710 

221,261 

9-7 

11-06 

10,379 

13,634 

16-7 

4-60 

November . 

61,070 

64,159 

9-7 

3-64 

4,692 

8,098 

16-7 

8-78 

December ... 

41,133 

27,754 

9-7 

1-87 

1,968 

444 

16-7 

0*60 


^ The following flg^roi, which show the number of pcriona conTicted for 
yeriona offehoei under the Indian Penal Code between 1876 and 1878, are reiy 
aignifloant 


Nature of offence. 


1876. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

Murder 



20 

16 

26 

14 

Culpable homicide 
Bobbery 



5 

6 

13 

S 



27 

40 

280 

82 

Dacoity 

Honae-breakiag ... 



19 

281 

480 

128 



127 

219 

1,706 

9,601 

783 

Theft 



788 

1.872 

4,016 

Other offences 



2,366 

2,693 

2,102 

1,973 


ToUl 

... 

8,297 

4,477 

14,067 

6,864 

• 


* The number on relief at the end of December 1876 was 12,811, and the 
number on gratnitona relief 1,968. The Sgnrea in the atatement are those for 
the close of each month, and are taken from the Report of the Famme pommu- 
■Ion of 1879, VoL n, Ohap, lit. 
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In the three years, Faslia 1287-9, the number of 
issued for default of revenue was 765,000, and in 68,000 oases 
property was aotually sold.i Bs. 8,50,000 ® of the land revenue 
had to be remitted. In Fasli 1 289, the amount of property trans- 
ferred by doouments registered had risen from Bs. 19,35,733 
to Rs. 24,88,568, owing, as the Registrar-Glenoral observed, to 
“ pressure of the famine inducing well-to-do classes to pledge or 
sell their lands.” Close on three-quarters of a million sterling were 
spent on famine relief in the District, and £50,000 from the 
Mansion Rouse Fund were scattered broadcast among the people. 
It was found necessary to remit as irrecoverable Rs. 7,00,000, 
arrears of land revenue, in addition to the 8^ lakhs already 
remitted. Nor was this all, for the net ryotwari revenue, which 
was Rs. 16,70,000 in 1874, had fallen in 1879 to Rs. 13,33,500, 
a decrease of Rs. 3,36,500. 

The famine of 1891-92 was a small thing compared with the 
famine just described. The rainfall from 1888 to 1890 was below 
the average in the Taluks of Salem,® Tinichengodu, Uttankarai, 
and Dharmapuri. The south-west monsoon of 1891 failed, and 
by the end of September it was thought advisable to open test 
works in the ^f our taluks. Work was started on four roads : (1) 
Sankaridrug to Edappftdi, (2) Omal^ to Ghinnappam-patti, (3) 
Dharmapuri to HogSna-kal, (4) Malhlpuram to Pfi.pi-Beddi-patti. 
Three-fourths of the full task was exacted. A few weeks' trial 
showed that no groat demand for work existed, except in Tiruchen- 
godu Taluk, and by November 15 all the tost works were closed, 
except that from Sankaridrug to Edappadi. The early rains of the 
north-east monsoon of 1891 promised favourably, cultivation was 


Fasli. 

FrooesM'S issued. 

Property attached. 

Property sold. 

Number 
of de- 
faulters. 

Amount 

of 

arrears. 

Number 

ofde> 

Panlters. 

Amount 

of 

arrears. 

Nninber 
of de- 
faulters. 

Amount 

of 

arrears. 

Realised. 



BS. 


BS. 


RS. 

BS. 

1287 ... 

206,163 

28,00,938 

6,408 

1,86,648 

1,498 

68,036 

88,264 

1288 ... 

288,486 

28,46,065 

60,402 

8,04>086 

18,071 

3,68,680 

89,618 

1289 ... 

272,291 

21,72,789 

83,694 

10,75.192 

44,055 

6,28,148 

1,20,804 


* BemiMion— 


Fadil^SG ... 4,13,088 ( Fadi 1268 10,024 

1287 ... 8,78JL80 | „ 1218 42,064 

* That portion whiob now oonatitntes OnwlOr Taluk. 
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resumed, and prices foil. In the middle of November, bowevor, CHAP. Till, 
the rains oeased, grain merchants hold up their stock, and prices rose Faminss. 
rapidly. Kitchens were opened at Salem and Tiruchengodu, and — 
reUef works wore started all over Tiruchengodu Taluk. The 
Collector permitted Tinichcugodu ryots to cultivate dry crops on 
wet lands at dry rates of assessment, provided no water for irriga- 
tion was used. The situation remained unchanged in December, 

January and Eebruaiy. In March and April some showers fell, 
from May the season steadily improved, and by July all anxiety was 
at an end. No gratuitous relief was given except in the form of 
cooked food. The Salem kitchen was closed on June 25, 1892, and 
that at I'^ruchengodu on August 20. The Salem weavers were at 
first seriously afEected by a fall in the price of cloths. A grant of 
Hs. 20,000 was sanctioned to purchase cloths for their relief, but this 
proved unnecessary. Before it could bo disbursed, a Nattukdttai 
Chetti,tho proprietor of a Salem bank, entered into an agreement 
with certain weavers of Qugai to pay them the cost of twist and silk 
used, as well as the usual money wages, on the condition that the 
weavers sold to the bank all cloths manufactured by them for a 
period of two years. Following this example, the loa^ng weavers 
of Shevapet made a similar arrangement with their local caste men, 
and the price of cloth again became normal. * 

Floods on a large scale are fortunately unknown. In May Ft^oods. 
1872, and again in May 1874, the District suffered from cyclones, 
which, though they did not, owing to absence of cultivation in 
those months, do much damage to the crops, caused terrible mortality 
among cattle, and breached numerous t^ks. In 1878 a plump ” 
of rain fell east of the MukkanUr hill and washed away the railway 
embankment. Such excessive and concentrated rai^all does not 
appear to have been calculated for when the railway was built, as 
may be inferred from the enlarged outlet provided when the 
bridges were rebuilt. In November 1880, a cyclone played havoc 
in AttOr Taluk. Thirteen anaikats on the Vasishta-na^, five on 
the SwOta-nadi, and two important anaikats on other streams were 
washed away, and some twenty tanks were breached. The bridge 
across the Vasishta-nadi near TalaivAsal was destroyed, and 
many houses perished. The chief anaikat on the Sw5ta-nadi, 
however, at Yiragantlr escaped. Prompt measures were taken to 
repair the damage. Temporary dams wore constructed to replace 
the breached anaikats, and these worked so well that not a single 
rupee of remission was required. Bebuilding of the anaikats 
began in February 1881, and by July 15 they wore completed 
and the damaged tanks too were in working order. 

In the heavy rains of November 1903, the Pennaiyfix rose and 
swept away a portion of the HosOr-Sfilagiri road; the water 
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CHAP. VIII, stood 12 ft. over tho Nedungal anaikat, the coping stones were 
FtooDs. loosened and tho apron undermined ; the Agraharam channel 
was seriously disturbed, and the Public Works Department rest- 
house was flooded to a depth of 2 ft. The rising of tho river at 
KavSri-patnam destroyed several houses, and injured the irrigation 
channels which take their rise near by. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PUBLIC HEALTH. 

Gbnbual Ukalih — Frevalont diseaBCB— Sore-eyee— Skin diaeasoB — DyBen- 

tery — Feyers— Guinea-worm— Obker duetiBOB— Cholera— Bmall-pox— Plague 

— Medical Inbiitutionb— Sanitation — ^Water-supply. 

In tho open country the air is dry, the soil well drained, the 
climate healthy. Forest and hill tracts are feyerish. In order of 
frequency, the diseases most proyalcnt in the District are those 
affecting the eyes, tho skin, and tho digestive system, and malarial 
fevers. Apart from malaria, tho prevailing ailments arc duo to a 
want of personal cleanliness among the poorer classes, to scarcity of 
good water, to a low standard of comfort, to indifferent food and 
bad housing. 

From May to July there is usually an epidemic of “ sore-eyes,'' 
sometimes lasting till September. Eyo-ffies are plentiful during this 
season, and are the chief carriers of contagion from ong individual 
to another. Popularly the disease is attributed to the prevalence 
of high winds in the months when it is at its worst, some ascribe its 
origin to the pollen of flowers, others associate it with the mango 
season. Eye ^seaso is tho heaviest item in the hospitals of Krish- 
nagiri, Dharmapuri and Hosflr Taluks. In the southern taluks it 
is less severe. Sore-eyes are supposed to be one of tho main 
oauses of blindness. 

Skin diseases and ulcers are very common among tho poorer 
Skin diseases are worst in tho dry and the cold seasons, 

and are not so bad during the rains. Ulcers are the heaviest item 
in the hospital returns of the southern taluks ; in the Baramahol 
they yield precedence to “ sore-eyes.” 

Dysentery prevails throughout the District, both in the amoebic 
and the bacillary form. J uly to October furnish the greatest number 
of oases. Deaths from dysentery averaged over 2,000 per annum in 
the 9 years ending 1906, Chronic dysentery is common among the 
poor, particularly in times of stress. It is popularly believed that 
the arrival of the new grain in the market is a primary cause of 
digestive disorders. Intestinal worms give trouble throughout the 
year, espeoiidly in May. 

Of the reoorded deaths in the District, 34 per cent, are attributed 
to fevers.” For the years ending 1906 the average annual 
number of deaths from ** fever ” was over 16,500. The flgures do 
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OHAP. IX. not fluctuate much from year to year, the total of 25,000 for 1904 
Gexebal being quite abnormal. These fevers are mostly of malarial origin, 
and are most prevalent in villages situated near forests, and on the 
slopes or at the foot of hills. The oommon form in the plains is a 
mild type of intermittent fever, rarely attended t)y splenic enlarge- 
ments, and amenable to treatment, but in the jungles the tertian and 
quartan forms of intermittent fever, and bilious remittent fevers, 
attended by enlargements of the spleen and liver, with anmmia, are 
very oommon, and are much more severe in type and injurious to 
health and life. On the hills the feverish season begins with the 
hot weather in March, and oontiniies till the rains have fairly set 
in. Thanks to generations of natural selection, the MalaiyS.lis 
themselves are oomparativoly fever-proof, but to visitors from 
the plains the climate is deadly. Yercaud and the Green Hills 
are fairly immune, but the rest of the Shevaroys is as bad as 
any part of the District, as planters who chose to live on their 
estates know to their cost. Popularly, malaria on the Shevaroys 
is attributed to the coffee bloom. The light showers of April and 
May certainly give a stimulus to the breeding of AnopheUi* On 
other hills the increase of malaria in the hot months is ascribed to 
the drying up of ponds and streams, and the contamination of 
drinking water by rotting leaves, for it is in February that 
deciduous trees l^gin to oast their verdure. In the eastern 
portion of Hosur Taluk fever is at its worst from March to July, 
and abates with the south-west monsoon. The western half of 
the Taluk is feverish all the year roimd, but worst from October 
to December. In lowland tracts the rains bring fever, the dry 
season being fairly safe. tTttankarai is the most feverish taluk in 
the District. 

Guinea- worm is common in the southern taluks, especially near 
Tiruohong5du and Edappadi. The northern taluks are compara- 
tively free. Scarcity of water in the hot months necessitates the use, 
for bathing and drinking purposes, of dirty, stagnant pools, which 
have remained undisturbed for the greater part of the year. 
Intermediate hosts of the worm (a species of Cyclopi) abound in 
these pools. 

Leprosy is less common in Salem than in most districts, the 
total numW of lepers in 1901 being 401, or 1 in every 5,147 
persons, against a Presidency average of 1 in every 2,848. It 
is rath^ frequently met with among the Malaiyfilis of &e jS^aliftyan 
and Shevaroy Hills. Elephantiasis is unknown. Oases of yaws 
occur in the neighbourhood of Edappfidi. Syphilis is as oommon 
as elsewhere, but Malaiyfilis (except on the Shevaroys, where they 
have degenerated), thanks to rigorous caste restrictions, are exempt 
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Tho proportion of deal-mates is a little above, that of idiots a little 
belo^, the Presidency average. 

The District is snbjeot to epidemics of cholera, chiefly in the 
latter part of the year. Of the^deaths recorded in the District over 
a period of 5 years ending 1902, 10 per cent, 'wore due to cholera, 
the average per mille of the population being 2. Towns suffered 
most, Sdem itself recording nearly 5 deaths from cholera per mille 
of its population, a yearly average of 350. 

Cholera is irregular in its visitations. For instanco> in 1901, 
over 18,000 attacks and 11,300 deaths were recorded ; in 1905 only 
21 attacks and 10 deaths. In the former year 1,061 viUagos were 
affected, in the latter only 7. Bainfall does not seem to account for 
the difference, for though the fall in 1905 was 14 inches below 
normal, the cholera attacks in 1899, when the fall was about the 
same, numbered nearly 9,000. The worst months undoubtedly 
are December and January, and next to them come November and 
February. It is not safe, however, to generalise; for instance 
April, usually a comparatively safe month, was the heaviest of 
all in the year 1898, with 1,125 attacks, and in the same year 
December showed only 47 attacks, and November none. 

Villages along river banks suffer most, owing to the practice of 
burying dead bodies in or near the river-beds, and the general use 
of rivers as latrines. For example, in AttOr the disease usually 
breaks out in the neighbourhood of Belur in September, and follows 
the course of the Vasishta-nadi, attacking village after village in 
regular Buccession. Salem Taluk contributes the largest number 
of attacks to the District total, Attur stands next. Yet the local 
distribution of the disease varies capriciously from year to year. 
Thus, in 1898, for every attack in Dharmapuri there were 24 in 
AttOr, in 1901 for every attack in Attur there wore 10 attacks in 
Dharmapuri. HosOr is comparatively immune from cholera, and 
the disease never assumes an epidemic form on the Sheva- 
roys. Coolies sometimes contract cholera in the plains, and 
die of it at Tercaud, but the disease never spreads. On the 
Solli-malais cholera is rare ; it is oeoasionally imported, and being 
unfamiliar to the MalaiySlis, it creates a great panic when it does 
ooour, hamlets are deserted, and corpses thrown by the wayside 
unburied. 

An epidemic may be short and sharp,’ or it may linger for many 
months. For instance, in Salem City in November 1900, there 


^ At many at 10 per oent. of the inhabitantt of a fair-tued vDlage have been 
ttribktn in a tingle flight. 
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were 255 attaolis, though for the previous 8 mouths the town was 
free. The disease subsided before the eud of the following Fehruary, 
the attacks for the 4 months numbering 890. After 3 months’ im- 
munity, a second epidemic began, which lasted for 10 months, but 
the attooks numbered only 660 for this period. One of the severest 
epidemics on record was that of 1875. The first seizure was on 
August 16th, there was one attack on the 17th, 2 on the 18th, 12 
on the 19th. From the 21st the epidemic developed rapidly, and 
by the 28th a climax was reached, with 130 attacks and 58 deaths 
in the 24 hours. Till September 4th the disease was confined to 
the Fort, Qugai and Shevapet; on September 5th it spread to 
Salem proper, beginning close to the bridge, and travelling from 
west to east The epidemic continued severe throughout September, 
but by October 7th the number of attacks fell to a single figure, 
and the worst was over. Between August 16th and September 28th, 
there were 2,039 seizures and 840 deaths. 

Small-pox may bo said to bo endemic and the District is never 
entirely free from the disease. Its ravages vary much from year 
to year. For instance the average number of deaths per annum 
for the nine years ending 1905 was 858. The figures show a 
steady rise from 205 in 1898 to 2,043 in 1901, and then a steady' 
fall. Hostir Taluk usually suffered most, and the Baramahal is 
worse than the Talaghat. In 6 out of the 9 years, Salem City 
showed a clean sheet. 

It is commonly supposed that the MalaiySblis of the Kolli-malais 
are immune from small-pox. This is not correct, though among 
them small-pox does not assume a virulent form. Any one attacked 
with small-pox is rigorously segregated for three months, one 
person only is allowed to attend on the patient, and this nurse is 
usually one who has either had small-pox himself, or has been 
vaccinated. While the patient continues sick, !Mkri-amman is 
daily worshipped, bathed, and garlanded with margosa leaves. 
The water poured over the goddess is used for bathing the 
patient, who is also smeared with the margosa leaves. Should 
the patient die, ho is buried on the spot by his attendant, and no 
one else takes part in the funeral ceremonies. If he lives, he 
takes a bath at the end of three months, and is then allowed to 
rejoin his fellows, 

V Sglem District is more exposed to the ravages of plague than 
any other district in the Presidency except BeUaiy, the number of 
seizures up to 30th June 1911 being 21,498 and the death-roll 
16,164. The cost of preventive measures between its first appear- 
ance in 1898 and the end of the financial year 1910-11 was over 
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15^ lakhs.^ The loss to trado and industry is incalculable. £'airs 
and festivals have withered to extinction, and local and municipal 
progress is crippled. The amount of clerical labour alone involved 
may be guessed from the fact that between 1898 and 1903 some 
700,000 plague passports were issued. The source of infection 
is Mysore State. Salem is endangered in two ways. First, Hosw 
Taluk is topographically and ethnically part of Mysore, and its 
peoples freely traffic and intermarry with those of that 
State ; secondly, the Baramaha.1 is the recruiting ground for labour 
in the Kohlr Gold Fields, and there is a constant ebb and 
flow of coolies and their relatives between the two. Infection 
usually begins to spread from Mysore with the rains, and makes 
headway in Hos-Qr Taluk in September or October. It grows more 
acute in November, and is at its worst in the cold months, from 
December to February. After March, infection is almost eradi- 
cated, and with the next rains the disease is imported afresh 
from Mysore.* 

The first case was imported iuio the District on Augnst 28. 1898, within n 
fortnight of the outbreak in Bangalore, bja weaver from that City, whose brother 
had died there ten days previously. This was followed by scattered imported 
oases in the taluks of HosUr and Krishnagiri, whioh rose in October to 26 and 
in November to 35. At first most of the villagers exercised a wi|o quarantine 
against arrivals from the infected State, but tho people of Hattigiri carried on a 
stealthy trade with Bangalore, and at the ond of November the disease became 
indigenous in that village. The spread was rapid. 

The usual methods of evacuation and disinfection were resorted to, to combat 
the spread of the disease, frontier inspection stations were established on the 
principal routes from Mysore, and nearly 3,000 persons were inoculated. 


as. 

^ Provincial funds 6,05,209 

Local funds 7,07,730 

Municipal funds 2,55,285 

The figures relating to charges met from Local funds do not iuclude oontri- 
butions from and to other District Boards. 

* The aniinsl ravages of plague from its first advent arc illustrated in the 
subjoined statement. 


Period. 

Soisures. 

Deaths. 

Period. 

Seizures. 

Deaths. 

1898-99 

591 

436 

1005-06 ... 

150 

55 

1899-00 

819 

C87 

1900-07 ... 

307 

221 

1900-01 

1,502 

1,112 

1907-08 .. 

1,298 

m 

1801-08 

1,905 

1,291 

1008-09 ... 

530 

• dSi 

1902-08 

6,702 

4,267 

1909-10 ... 

163 

lie 

1903-04 

1,283 

912 

1910-11 ... 

6,186 

4,228 

1904-06 

2,234 

1,690 

1911-12 ... 

1.492 

1,124 


OHAP.IX. 

GBNBBAb 
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CHAP. IX. 
(Mineral 
Health. 


Medical 

InriTUTIONB. 


Salem City cxpeiienoed ite iirst Tieitotion in April 1910. The climax 
was reached in November, in which month 748 attacks and 694i deaths 
were recorded, thongh some 43,000 inhabitants had quitted the town. From 
December onwards the disease declined steadily, in February 1911 there wete 
only 11 cases, and in March only 2. The total number of attacks was 2,187 
and of deaths 1,721. An inoculation campaign began in September 1910, 
and a good start was made with the inoculation of some 40 Government officials. 
Inoculation was at first carried on at selected centres, the loofilities choson being 
notified to the public by hand-bills and posters. Private inooalaUons were 
occasionally arranged for at the residences of some of the leading citisens. As 
the epidemic advanced from one quarter to another, all who were not inoohlated 
were compelled to evacuate, and they were not allowed to return to their houses 
unless they oonld produce oertifioates of inoculation. Special arrangements were 
made for weavers, and Bs. 2,000 was distributed among the more indigent 
members of the community, at the rate of 6 annas per adult and 3 annas per 
child of over 12 years of age, as batta to compensate them for boing temporarily 
incapacitated for work by tho effects of inoonlation. In all 11,800 weavers 
were inoculated, of whom rathor more than half received batta. The total 
number of operations performed in Salem between September 1910 and April 
1911 was 52,440.1 

Botween the year 1875-76 and the year 1909-10 tho number 
of medical institutions in the District rose from 5 to 26, the 
number of ia-patients treated from a little under 500 to more than 
2,000, and the number of oat-patients from just under 81,000 to 


1 The sabjoined statement shows the rise and fall of the epidemic, together 
with the progress of inoculation. The figures speak for themselves : — 



Estimated popu- 
lation at end of 
each month. 

ih 

III 

| 5-5 

(A). Attacks and (D) 
Deaths among 



Month. 

Inoculated. 

Uninoculated. 

Total. 


A. 

D. 

A. 

D. 

A. 

D. 

August 1910 ... 

?8,000 

... 

... 


77 

61 

77 

64 

September ,, 

63,000 

1,862 


... 

299 

250 

290 

260 

October „ 

48,000 

10,720 

14 

11 

270 

255 

284 

266 

November „ 

30,000 

20,804 

163 

86 

585 

508 

748 

594 

December „ 

34,000 

27,874 

156 

65 

879 

338 

686 

403 

January 1911 ... 

4t,000 

39,108 

93 

59 

78 

76 

171 

134 

February „ 

56,000 

48,614 

7 

4 

4 

4 

11 

8 

March „ 

00,000 

52,440 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

c 

Total ... 1 

... 

... 

484 

i 

226 

1,693 

1,496 

2,187 

1,721 


The mortality among inoculates was 62 per cent, against over 88 per cent 
among the unprotected. 
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nearly 250,000 K In the District as reorganised the number of CHAP* IX. 
medical institutions, Local Fund and Municipal, rose from 5 in Medical 
1875-76 to 26 in 1908-09. The number of out-patients was 
just under 31,000 at the beginning of the period, and 227,527 at 
the end. In the District as reorganised, medical institutions of all 
kinds number 26, or one to about 73,000 inhabitants. Hospitals 
are maintained by Local Funds at Yercaud (established in 1872), 
Attiir(l874), Tiruohongodu (1886), Hamr (1876), Hostir (1874), 
Dharmapuri (1874) and Erishnagiri (1874), with accommodation 
for 33 male and 26 femalo in-pationts. The Salem Municipal 


Hospital can hold 19 male and 12 female in-patients. Police 
hospitals are maintained by Government at Salem (12 in-patients) 
and Hosur (2 patients). There is also a hospital in the Salem 
Central Jail. Dispensaries are maintained by Local Funds at 
Basipuram (1888), Omalur (1888), Tammampatti( 1889), Saukari- 
drug (1876), Uttankarai (1881), Pennagaram (1887), Palakodu 
(1889), TaU (1889), Denkani-kota (1887), lUya-kota (1890). 

One dispensary is kept up by the Salem Municipality. The 
Women and Children’s Dispensary at Salem was converted into 
the Alexandra Hospital for Women in January 1910, with accom- 
modation for 12 in-pationts, besides 2 beds in the maternity ward. 

The busiest dispensary outside the municipality is that at llasi- 
puram, the slackest that at Dttankarai K 

Indirectly the advent of plague has boon beneficial, as it has Sanitation. 
led to the employment of a preventive staff of sanitary inspoctors, 
which has done much to improve the general sanitary condition of 
the District when not actually engaged with a plague epidemic. 

In 1911 as many as 380 sweepers, 69 scavengers and 45 
maistries wero maintained from Tjocal Funds. Of this staff, 312 


sweepers and 61 scavengers served under Unions. It is not easy 
to obtain the services of scavengers, especially in the northern 
taluks. 


The conservancy establishment of Salem Municipality is a large 
one. For general conservancy, 135 scavengers and 74 sweepers 
were employed in 1910, their work being supervised by 4 sanitary 
inspectors, attended by 15 peons. The private scavenging system 
was introduced in April 1893, and by 1910 some 2,814 houses 
wero being served. This involved the employment of one sani- 
tary inspector and 69 toties. 

In 1876 the water-supply of Salem Town was reported to be Watbr- 
“ as bad as it well can be as regards' the quality, but not the quantity* ■®***’^^* 


^ Inoloiive of TirappattOr and Namakkal. 

* Furtbor partioulars of theie inBtitntioni are giton in Chapter XV. 
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lAtBU. 

CHAP. IX. of water. It is to the water that we must in a great measure look 
Watkr* for the reasons of theiprevaleiioe of oholera in the town. In addition 

Bomi. the numerous private wells, . . . theie are 72 muniel- 

Salem Town, pal wells, which are sunk in gravelly or rooky soil to an average depth 
of 20 to 30 feet ; these all contain good water, and are kept in repair 
by the Municipality. They contain a sufficient supply of water, 
if properly utilised for the requirements of the town; but unhap- 
pily the river is the main source of all drinking water, and, in 
spite of all warning, and in spite of tho evident defilement of the 
water by the filth from the drains, the filth from the dirty clothes, 
and the filth from tho men’s bodies, the poorer natives continue to 
drink river water.” In one point this report is inaccurate. Water 
is as deficient in quantity as in quality. For instance, in 1866 < 
tho OoUeotor reported that in Salem the public wells were so low 
that “ people were obliged to scrape the water up in oooo-nut 
shells, and it took 15 or 20 minutes before a single potful of water 
could bo collected.” Water famine recurred almost annually, and 
. often began in February. Wells, both private and pnblio, soon 
became useless, and drinMng- water was hawked from door to door. 
The fiM practical improvetnent in the municipal water-supply 
was the , establishment of an oil-engine pump in Arisi-p&laiyam. 
During the water scarcity of 1906, when almost all other wells in 
Shovapot, Qngai and Fort wore exhausted, the Arisi-p&laiyamtank 
was the main supply for thirty thousand people, and a census 
showed that about 13,000 brass potfuls, amounting to some 
fifty thousand gallons, were removed daily from this single well. 
The tank is surrounded by a substantial wall, and water is pumped 
into a roofed masonry reservoir at the roadside, whence it is 
directly drawn by taps. Strong springs were struck in deepening 
the well, and in an ordinary season some 3,000 pots were fille^«, 
daily. No attempt is made to filter the water, but the quarters that 
derive drinking-water from the new inst^lation were cholera-free, i 
The whole plant cost only Es. 5,600 to set up. , V 

Tho scheme finally adopted was formulated by Mr. Target, the ); 
Executive Engineer, in 1884. It received the sanction of Govern^ 
mentin the year 1907-08. The Fanamarattu-patti tank is an 
imperial irrigation source with an ayeikaJt of 327 aores^ situated 9 
miles south-east of the town of Salem, at the entrance to the 
valley between tho Boda-malais and the J emgu-malais. This tank 
is ^applied, partly by its own freo catohment of 8^ square miles, 
and partly by a channel which takes off just above an old anaikat ;; 
across the Fanamarattu-patti river, otherwise called the YarattAr; 
The scheme provided for raismg the full tank level of this tank : 
by 21 feet, and for connecting it witl^ the town of Salem 
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iteel main, 9 miles in length ; for the oonstruotion of a new anaikat CHAP. ix. 
aoroBsthe Varattftr river ahont half a mile above the site of the Water- 
old anaikat, for the excavation of a new supply channel to the 
reservoir, three-quarters of a mile in length, and for the construe- Salem Town 
tion of a regulating sluice at the head of the new supply channel ; 
also for the oonstruotion of a surplus weir, a valve tower, and an 
irrigation sluice in the bund of the new reservoir. The filter beds, 
of which there are three, are situated a short distance below the 
bund of the reservoir. The water from the reservoir passes 
through the valve tower into the filter bods, and thence by gravi- 
tation through the steel main to the town. At tho end of the 
steel main is situated a service reservoir, which holds sufficient 
water to supply the present population of Salem with water for 
half a day, i.e., 420,775 gallons. Tho capacity of the now 
reservoir, when full, is 220 millJons cubic feet. This quantity of 
water, after allowing for loss by evaporation and absorption and 
for the water required for the irrigation of 327 acres of wet 
cultivation, is sufficient to supply a population of 80,000 for 
388 days at the rate of 15 gallons per head per diem. The catch- 
ment area of tho Vorattar above the new anaikat is 16 square 
miles, and it can be extended by another 3^ square miles, if 
necessary. The filtering material in tho filter bedf is partly 
broken stone and partly well-washed sand. The water is distri- 
buted over the town through cast-iron branch pipe lines, and is 
made available to tho public by moans of 105 different fountains. 

The total cost of the scheme was Rs. 8,40,300^, towards which 
Government contributed Rs. 4,65,150, the remainder being met by 
a municipal loan of Es. 3,75,150, repayable in 80 years. Work 
began in 1908-09, and the opening ceremony took place on 
December 12, 1911. Unfortunately, owing to some defect in tho 
pipes and to tho failure of the north-east monsoon, a proper supply 
was not received during the first year. 


^ Inolading Rs. 80,800 for improving the tank-bnnd, which had sunk during 
the progress of the work, and for ostending the tniinol to the irrigation sluice. 
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CHAPTER X. 

EDUCATION. 

Literacy— *By ComxnnnitieB— By Talalcs— By Lans^ia^s* History of Eduga* 
TioN.— Educational AoBNCiRs—Looal and Municipal— Aided Schools— 
London Mission— Industrial School— Missouri Lutheran Mission— Catholio 
Missions. Institutions — {A) for Boys— Salem College— Secondary Schools 
—Primary Schools— Technical Education— Muhammadan Education— 
Muhammadan Educatinnal Association— Panchama Schools ; (B) Education 
of Gifls— Finance. 

2ir.B.— The Census of 1911 was taken after Eamakkal Taluk was transferred 
to Trichinopoly, and before Timppattnr Taluk was lopped off. Hence in sketch* 
ing the growth of Education compamtiYe statistics for the whole District hare 
been given. 

Of all the districts of the Presidenoy in point of literacy Salem 
usnally stands last. The %ures speak for themselves. 


Year. 

Number of literate porsons per 
1,000 of the population. 

Total. 

MaloB. 

Females. 

1871 

5n 

3 

28 

1881 

66 

4 

84 

1891 

76 

3 

88 

1901 

74 

4 

88 

1911 

81 

4 

48 


In the Census of 1911 out of a population of 1,766,680 as many 
as 1,691,107 were iUiterate. The diflBoulty of educating apply* 
glot population partly aooounts for this baokwardness, and the 
stagnation shown by the figures of 1901 is due to the advent of 
plague, and the oonseqnont repeated closure of sohools. 

Tho Muhammadans, in both 1901 and 1911, were the least 
illite^fite community, being well in advance of their oo-religionists 
in the rest of the Presidenoy. The Ohristians fell a long way 
behind the Muhammadans in the literacy of their males, and were 
not up to the Presidenoy average. Tho attention paid by Ghristiaasi 
however, to the ednoation of their girls raises the average for the 
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whole oommanity almost to the level of that of the Muhammadans. 
The Hindus were hopelessly in the rear. The figures are sub- 


N^mber of Uterate persona per thousand. 


Community. 

1 

Whole oommnnity, 1911. 

Males. 

Salem District, 1911. 

Salem District, 1901. 

Presidency average, 
1901. 

Literate in English, 
1911. 

Muhammadans ... 

128 

233 

229 

141 


Christians 

127 

171 

168 

198 

66 ' 

Hindus 

40 

77 

68 

116 

6 


Females. 


I 


g sa 

S £a» 


19 

86 

4 


19 


9 I ... 
90 91 ' 42 
3 9 ... 


The marginal statement sh 


Taluk. . 

1901. 

1911 

Balem 

86 

116 

Atthr ... 

68 

96 

HosUr 

71 

80 

Krishnagiri ... 

69 

76 

Dharmapuri ... 

60 

08 

Cttankarai ... 

63 

66 

Tiruohengodu ■ . 

48 

63 

Omaltir 

... 

Cl 


mille in each taluk in 1911, and 
exhibits the improvement effected 
since 1901. Female* literacy is 
highest in Salem Taluk (9 per 
mille), Krishnagiri comes next 
with 6 per mille, Attur third with 
4, Hosur and Tiruohengodu stand 
between 3 and 4, while Omal^, 
Dharmapuri and tJttankarai stand between 2 and 3. 

In 1901 Salem Town stood tenth among the 11 largest cities of 
the Presidency, with an average of 136 literate persons per mille. 
Though, owing to plague, the figures for 1911 are hardly an 
aoourate test, the average rose to 155 per mille, the figure for males 
being 286 and for females 27. 

In 1901, for the whole District, 71,712 persons wore literate in 
Tamil, against 8,380 in Telugu, and 988 in Eanarese. As many 
as 2,517 were literate in ** other languages,’' among them being 
2,187 Muhammadans. Of the Telugu literates, more than half 
(4,133) lived in HosOr Taluk, and in that Taluk only 1,369 were 
Hterate in Tamil. Two-thirds of the Kanarese wore in HosOr 
(674). In Krishnagiri the figures were Tamil 4,445, and Telugu 
1,285. In Salem Tftluk there were 1,080 Uterate in Teibgu, of 
whom 788 were in Salem Town itself. 

Under Mysore rule the art of writing seems to have been a 
Brahman monopoly. Haidar and Tipu reUed mainly on Brahman 
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aooouataiits, and the Mtihammadan Tah^dan appoio^ by 
were often quite illiterate. < ,, 

The first ednoational effort under British rule was made by Sir 
Thomas Munro, who in 1822 called for reports on the eduoational 
status of each district. The report for Salem, dated 8th lune, 
1823, shows 386 schools in existence, with a strength of 4,650 
pupils, in an estimated population of 1,076,000. The financial 
resources available for eduoational purposes were hardly en- 
couraging. The one existing endowment for Muhammadan 
education yielded Bs. 20 per annum. For Hindus there was no 
endowment. Inam lands, yielding Bs. 1,109 per annum, provided 
for 20 teachers of theology, law and astronomy ; other lands^ 
yielding Es. 384 per annum, had formerly been devoted to the 
same object, but the land was sequestered before the cession to the 
British, and the proceeds were included in Government revenue. 
Sir Thomas Munro’s scheme, March 3, 1826, did not contemplate 
any interference whatever in the native schools. The people 
should bo left to manage their schools in their own way.** A 
Hindu and Muhammadan school was to be established in each 
collectorate, and inferior schools in each taluk. A Oommittee 
of Public Instruction was organised to carry out Munro’s proposals. 
But official* enthusiasm was evanescent, at least in Salem District, 
for, in 1827, Mr. M. D. Cookburn handed over five “ schools 
under the patronage of the Magistrate ** to the Eov. Henry Grisp, 
of the London Mission, who settled in Salem in October of that 
year. The total strength of these five schools was only 127 pupils. 
In each school, it appears, a different language was taught, for 
they are described as “ English, Tamil, Telugu, Mahratta and 
Persian.” Official responsibilities did not, however, cease with 
this transfer, for a report of 1834 on “Tahsildari schools” 
mentions throe, viz., a Tamil school at Salem, another at 
Tiruppattur, and a Telugu school at Hosur.* 

The next move on the part of Government was in 1854, when 
Lord Ellenborough’s Despatch was written, and it resulted in the 
establishment of a school in Salem in 1856, under the auspices of 


^ The actual figureB at thii earlj date may be of interest. 


e 

firahmauB. 

1 

eo 

u 

1 ■ 

Total 

Hindus. 

1 

!| 

District 

Total. 

Bo>b 

OirlB ... 

7^3 1 

' 

1 324 

1 

1 1,671 

I. : ■ » 

1,882 

1 ^ 

4,160 

31 

1 482 1 

27 

1 4,602 

68 
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Sir A. J. AjAmtlmot' wliiSh was raised to the status of a Zilla School 
biX>A.iiriri4, 1657. In the following year, 1858, Taluk Schools 
were opened at Hostkr (May 1), Dharmapuri (Novemher 18) 
aind Krishnagiri (Deoemher 81), with a strength of 62, 41 and 70, 
respeotiyely. This was a good start, hut for the next 12 years the 
advance of education was hy no means general, and depended 
minly on the mithusiasm of a few individuals. The G-rant-in- 
Aid system was introduced in 1863-4. 

Eresh impetus was given to education by the passing of the 
Local Fund Act IV, 1871, and from that date the burden of 
education devolved mainly on Local Funds.® An attempt was made 
in 1878 to impose upon the District the ** Union System” and the 
Town Improvement Act (III of 1871), but the sohemo was strongly 
opposed by Lord Hobart, the then Governor, and fell through. 
Under the system, Bate Schools ” were to he estahlishod in rural 
tracts, and their cost defrayed by a house tax on all houses within 
a radius of 2^ miles of each school. 

The progress of educational work since 1871-2 is shown in 
the subjoined statement.® The ravages of plague are seen in the 
drop from 1896-7 to 1901-2 : — 


Year. 

Institutions. 

Boys. 


ISJ’l-S 

190 

4,609 

12,384 

240 

1881-2 

600 

838 

1891-2 

846 

20,380 . 

3,020 

1896-7 

1,269 

29,030 

26,765 

4,058 

1901-2 

1,030 

1,037 

4,921 

1900-7 

30,940 

4,973 


In 1907 the work of education was distributed as follows : — 



Boys* Schools. 

Girls* Schools. 

Institutions, 

Scholiirs. 

Institutions. 

Sobola^B. 

Government 

1. 

41 

0 

963 

Municipal 

26 

3,000 

2 

151 

Local Fund 

869 

12,477 

... 

... 

Aided 

334 

9,729 

24 

1,721 

Unaided 

288 

6,964 

1 

8b 

Private 

i 94 

1,761 

1 

36 

Total ... 

I 907 

32,952 

87 

2,900 


Thus Local and Municipal Funds were responsible for not 
quite half the scholars in hoys’ schools, while rather less than 
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^ The flrit Director of Pnblio Instrnotion. e 

* TidaAeport on Public Instmction in the Madras Presidency for 1871-2, 
page 68 sq. 

*The figures for 1871-2 and 1881-2 inolnde only scholars connected with 
Department.*' The latter figures include ** indigenous scholars.'* The 
figures given for boys include the pupils in ftormal Schools. 
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324 SALEH. 

one-thiid were in Aided Sohoola. One-thiid of the Boholan in giris’ 
sohools road in Government institutions, and most of the reniain- 
ing two-thirds in Aided Sohools. The only Govermhent boys’ 
school is the Normal School at Salem. 

The Local Boards were, in 1907, responsible for 9 Secondary 
Sohools with 1,353 scholars, inclusive of their Primaxy Depart 
mentSt and Municipalities for two with 287 scholars, in addition to 
Salem College. With the excision of N&makkal and TiruppattOr, 
however, the number is reduced to 3, namely, the High School 
classes of Salem College, and the Incomplete Secondary Sohools at 
Krishnagiri, and Dharmapuri. In the District as at present consti* 
tuted the Salem Tsluk Board maintains 66 Elementary Sohools, 
that of Sankaiidrtkg 42, that of Hosur 65, that of Dharmapuri 68, 
and the Salem Munioipidity 13. 

Since 1827, when the Collector handed over to Mr. Crisp 
the five sohools . above referred to, the London Mission has 
rendered great educational service to the District. By 1838 the 

— number of schools had risen to 7. 
4 In 1841 schools were opened at 
^ Bfisipuram and Dharmapuri, and 

— the number of scholars was 467. 
180 In the next decade there was 
IgQ falling off, the number in 1861 
972 being only 194, of whom 48 
were girls. In 1861 a great blow 

was dealt to the educational institutions of the Mission by the 
death of Mr, Leohler, By 1872 there were 321 boys and 216 girls. 
Since 1881 the figures are as shown in the margin. 

The most important institution under the Mission is the High 
School, Salem. Founded in 1863 as a primary school by the Bev, 
G. Mabbs, it was raised to the status of a high school by Mr. 
Phillips in 1877. The Mission led the way in female education 
with the Shevapet Girls* School, which was founded in 1885 by 
Mrs. Walton. A boarding school was opened by Miss Lodge in 
Hastampatti in 1891. Several elementary schools, for girls as 
well as boys, are maintained in Salem Town and in the Talagh&t 
taluks, the most important being that at Attiir, founded by Mr. 
Mabbs. 

The London Mission was also the pioneer of industrial 
education in Salem District. As far back sEs 1840 the BeV. 
J. M% Lechler opened a small school in Salem, and admired 6 
pupils, three of whom were taught carpentry and three {ailoxing. 
Later on he brought two arUsans from Gexmai^^one of wlrouii 
Mr. C. Bahm, after working in the school for ten years, left 


Year. 

Boys* 

Schools. 

*i 

£ 

Girls’ 

Schools. 

1881 ... 

•e 

669 

3 

1891 ... 

11 

680 

6 

1901 ... 

11 

711 

7 

1907 ...j 

13 

8Sf 

8 
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&B a planter on the Shevaroys. The school was well CHAP. Z. 
eq^pped with tools, and did good work for some 21 years. The 

orafte taught included carpentry, iuming, cabinet-making, bhudL- 

«nitb and locksmith work and brick-laying. tJnfoxtunately, on Indutrial 
death of Mr. Lechler in 1861, the whole of the valuable 
property and plant was sold by his successors, who objected to 
industrial education as tending to secularise Mission work. 

In 1896 Mr. Dignum decided to make a fresh start, and issued 
an appeal for subscriptions to enable him to build a small school 
and provide the necessary plant. For two years the school was 
maintained by the subscriptions of friends in Salem. It was then 
recognised by the London Mission Society, and subsidised by a 
grant of Bs. 30 per ibensem from Mission funds. It was also 
recognised by the Director of Public Instruction, who made a 
grant of Bs. 100 per annum, which he afterwards raised to 
Bs. 150. At the beginning of 1900 he recognised the school as an 
Advanced Technical School. The proceeds of the sales of work 
done in the school amounted to Bs. 5,000, and no difficulty haa so 
far been experienced in obtaining orders for work. 

The Missouri Lutheran Mission supported a number of ele- Minoiiri 
mentary schools in Krishnagiri Tftluk. The Leipzig Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission maintained a small school at Y ercaud. The Boman GathoHo 
Gaitholio Missions are not ambitious in their educational work in 
the District ; elementary schools are kept up at their chief settle- 
ments, and, at Yercaud there is a flourishing boarding school for . 

European children, and another for native girls, conducted respec- 
tively by the European and Native nuns of St. Joseph of Cluny. 

The Municipal College traces its origin to the first elementary Instituiioks. 
school already referred to, established in the District by Sir 
A. J» Arbuthnot in 1866, with Mr. 0. J. Macarthy as head- &lem 
master.^ The school was formally opened on May Ist of that year 
by the Collector, Mr. H. A. Brett. In the year following (April 
14, 1857) the scffiool was raised to the rank of a ** Zilla School ”, 
with a s^ngtli of 195 pupils. Next year more than one-third 
of the pupils deserted, because a boy of low caste was admitted on 
the rolls. It was many years before the school recovered its 
original strength. Up to 1868 the school was held in a rented 
building. In that year the present school house was erected 
at a cost of Bs. 6,850, partly by public subscriptions, partly by 
Government contributions. The President of the school com- 
mittee WM Mr. George Fischer. Candidates were first sentmp for 
MAtrioolation in 1866. Thirteen years later (1879), OoUege classes . 

i iS^r the aooai|iit tvhioh followi I am indebted to Hr. S. A. Shntie, Principal 
;;A(^Oellese. 



ftqitt. 


Primary 

Bdncation. 


* 1881-1885 

17‘a 

1886-1890 

29‘5 

1891-1896 

... 17-2 

1807-1901 

28-2 

1902r ; 190e 

44-8 

1907-1910 

42*5 


t Tear. 

Boye 

Girle. 

1892 

609 

? 

1902 

1,286 

75 

1907 

1,688 

119 


GHAP.X irrm opened ^tii caxsttide^ in* On 

iMSTiiuTioNB; January let, of the. Middle School depart- 

ment tiangferfed to;tiie ^leik Municipal Counoil, which took 
o^er the College and Higii &hool department also on Ootoher Ist ' 
of the foUowiig year. , 

Mr. C. J. Maoarthy was supooeded as Head Master of the 
, ^ „ Zillah Sohool by Mr. T. M. Scott. 

. rTsw" The firat of 

1886-1890 ... 29*5 College was Mr. J . Bmall.^ He 

1891-1896 ... 17-2 was followed by Mr. B. E. Pei^tt. 

1807-1901 ... 28-2 January 1883, and' he in turn 

;;; Z ^ shntie m 

1892. Ihe- marginal statement* 
shows the number of students on the rolls of the College depart* 
ment for each quinquennium from* 1881-1882 up to date: 

Secondary Secondary education in the District has so far inadO slow 

progress.! The progress of the 
t Tear. Boye Girls. schools at Salem, Eri^nag||ri 

1892 699 ? Dharmapuri has-been 

1902 1,286 75 Continuous from the date of 

1907 1,688 119 their foundation, but the sohool 

at HosUr was reduced to ele- 
mentaiy status in 1908.* Attur Sohool has suffered the same 
fata Spasmodic attempts have been made from time to time to 
extend the scope of the 'schools at TiruohengOdu, B&sipuram, 
SankaridrOg and Denkani-kota, above the foar& stendard. 

B^tfon The progress of primary education has In 

tY«.r. Bo,.. Girt.. 1907,ontof w«rylj)O hoyB in 

1892 . 17.716 2,952 pmMiy olawes, 47 ware m 

1897 . 24,588 8,904 sohools run by Local Boards and 

1902 . 28,466 8,734 Munioipalities^ 32 in aided 

1907 . 27.898 4.808 gohool^ itt 

sohools. Of the several olasses of the 

themselves of elementary edncMition, the 8biU;^f 

most numerous, mcrohants stand second and', aitizans third. 

Board schools attract the middle classesj 6)Bioials, Pridltnan^ 

Muhammadans, merchants, and, in the north, ' 

schools depend on the poorer and ‘‘ coolie ” olassesXJlfh^W^^ 

is the agricultural classes, and, in the south, the akimms. 

* Ajppouited Head Master of the Zillafa Sohool in Ji;6y 
College in Jannaiy 1879 . : ' 

' The Bohoola at Hoeftr and Denkani-kOta are now ** High GiAide Blemeatary. 
Sohoole,” the former reading up to the Seventh Standard, the latter up to the^^ 
rath. 


t Yw. 

Boye. 

Girls. 

1892 . 

17,716 

2,952 

1897 . 

24,538 

3,904 

1908 . 

23,466 

8,734 

1907 . 

27,898 

4,808 
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Another point worth noting the OHaKx^ 

northern end the Bonthera talnhs.^ Ih w firsti |daoe the aphoolB iKsuTunoKB. 
in the northern talnkB sie smaller "than Ihpse in the south. AgaSm 
tilie northern taluks depend more onhoa^ sohools, than the south, 
where the proportion of boys in aided and unaided sohools is 
relatively large. Thirdly, poor, and backward classes, artisans 
and coolies, attend school more freely in the south, while 
the northern schools contain a larger proportion of merchants, 
officials, Mtihammadans and Brahmans. 

In 1896-1897 it was estimated that 86 per cent, of the Mahamma* 
Muhammadan boys of school-going age, and nearly 20 percent. 
of the sis, were under instruction, as against 20 per cent, of 
the boys and 2j- per cent, of the girls of the District as a whole. 

In the next ten years there was a slight falling off, owing to th6 
pli^^. epidemics. The Taluk Boards maintain about 20 Hindu- 
stani schools, and the Salem Municipality 5. 

! The Salem Muhammadan Educational Association was founded Muhamma- 
in lft95 by Khan Bahadur Muhammad Aziz-ud-din Husain Sahib 
BaBadttf under the presidentship of Mr. (now Sir Gabriel) Stokes. AwooiAtion. 
For the use of its members, the Sir Gabriel Stokes Hall was 
erected in Salem by public subscription, and was opeped bjr the 
founder of the Association on February 17, 1912. 

The education of Fanchamas is a formidable problem in a Fanchama 
District in which the Pariahs, Chucklers, Valluvars and Pallars ®®*‘°*^*** 
alone number over 300,000. In lOOS-^lOOd the number of Local 
Fund Fanchama scdiools was only 19, and their attendance 571. 

These schools were situated mostly in small villages where the 
Fanchama quarters are large. A feature of Fanchama education 
is that a school rarely thrives for many years consecutively in any 
one place, and hence little continuity of policy is possible. It is 
difficult to secure regular attendance, because among the poorest 
classes children bqgin at a very early ago to assist their parents in 
earning their daily l^^ 

A p^<^a^ of ** Female Education” is that a large B. Bduca. 
proportion of j^l scholars read in boys* schools, as the subjoined 
statement shows " 



InstitiitionB 
for girli. 

Boholari in 
iiMtitnUons 
for girls. 

Total girl 
pupils. 

im-im 

6 

218 

240 

usi-issa 

S3 

808 

888 

18Sl-18d2 

88 

1,681 

8,447 

3,020 


46 

4,021 

4,978 


87 

8,891 
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OHAF. X. 

ItrsmuTioxs. 


Fioanoe. 


Oirls’ schools are maintamed bj GK)V6ttmi^t at; l^ 
Shevapet, AttOr, TiraohengSdn, Dhaimapuri, Hosfur and 
giri. That at ShevApet is for Ifnhammadans onlj. Of 
institutions, Nabi SahiVs School at AttOr deserves mention. 
secondary education of girls has made very little progress/ T' ■ 
In 1862-68 the cost per pupil m the Zilla Soh6ol was JEts. 40, 
Government granted Bs. 5,660, and fees (at Be. 1 and ||:aj^pe» 
head) realised Bs. 1 ,446. I^he net expenditure from publio fppoli 
from 1881 as compared with the gross total expenditure on 1^^ 
cation for the whole District is as follows .p,,-. ,■ / ' 


Year. 

ProTlnoial. 

Local Fand. j 

Mnnioipal. 



BS. 

BS. 

BS. 

Bs; 

1880-1 

13,873 

16,389 

2,673 

63,987 

1890-1 

16,870 

27,169 

6,814 

1,17,801 

1900-1 

28,566 

82,128 

9,664 

1,52,489 

190C-7 

17,682 

56,472 

16,176 

1,99.686 

1910-1 

4.7,277 

68,470 

19,694 

2,49,258 


1 


1 Inolnswo of fees and of ezpenditnre met by endowments, subsoriptioni 
and Mission and other private fands. 
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